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INTEODUCTION. 


The following pages are an attempt to set forth the prin- 
ciples which should govern the action of cavalry in vrar^ 
as deduced from the* campaigns of 1866 and 1877 , after 
long and careful study. In most cases I have endeavoured 
to fortify my own deductions by quoting the opinions of 
various distinguished authorities on tactics. 

It has been my endeavour (however imperfectly carried 
out) to show, first, what it is possible for cavalry to do, and 
in what manner they may be employed to the greatest 
advantage — to demonstrate, in fact, the proper tactical 
employment of the arm ; secondly, to indicate the modi- 
fications in organization and equipment which appear to 
1)0 necessary to enable it to act in the mamior previously 
laid down. 

Tactics and organization are inseparable, but the last 
should bo made entirely subservient to the first. Out of 
tiiree chapters, then, the first and second are devoted to 
tactics, as it is necessary ' to understand exactly what 
cavalry are' expected to do before ijroceeding to consider 
how they are to he organized so as to perform their work 
ii'i tlie best possible manner. On the other hand, one jias to 
understand what sort of a machine is being made use of ; 
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it lias, aceordiiigly, been necessary sometimes to consider - 
organization -wliile investigating tactics » 

My readers will, of course, understand that I do not 
imagine that perfection consists in an exact adherence to 
the forms and system I have proposed. On the other 
hand, the principles on which they are based I hold to be 
true, and an observance of them essential for the develop- 
ment of the real power of cavalry. 

The tactics and formations of cavaliy up to the present 
day are practical^ identical with those of a hundred years 
ago, and this notwithstanding the entire revolution vrliieh 
has taken place in infantry and artillery. These changes 
are almost entirely due to the successive improvements 
that have been made in fire-arms, both large and small ; 
and, formidable as these now are, they have by no means 
yet reached their utmost development. The time has 
certainly come for seriously considering whether some 
modification cannot be introduced into the tactics of 
cavalry, by which they may be enabled to cope as success- 
fully as of old with the other arms. If this is impossible, 
they wall soon become (as, indeed, some have already been 
bold enough to assert) obsolete on the field of battle. 

The opinions of authorities on tactics are sufficiently 
clear. One of them says — 

Pii«o iis, The action of cavalry on the actual hattle-fiold is by 
Moiicm 110 means a thing of the past. The use of cavalry with 
Ihijor’” moment and in the right nnm])er&*has 

always been considered one of the most difficult problems 
in war. Modern arms have increased this diflieuUy mani- 
fold, but to say the day of cavalry on the field of battle is 
peud;, is merely another way of saying that th*e knowledge 
of 'now it should he used is wanting.” 

Wbon it was discovered that infantry could not remain, 
in closed bodies imder breech-loading fire, but were forced 
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»to extend for existence’ sake, it keeame tolerably certain 
tlmt closed bodies of cavalry also were inadmissible under 
the same conditions, and it would naturally follow that 
tlie same measure which gave relief to the infantry 
vroiild have equal effect if aioplied to the cavalry. It is 
true that a line of extended infantiy can seek cover from the 
cneniy’s bullets, an advantage denied to cavalry ; on the 
other hand, an extended line of horsemen can rush upon 
the foe with great velocity, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that their rapid motion and wirier intervals will 
compensate to a great extent for the want of that shelter 
of which an infantry soldier avails himself on all possible 
occasions. 

The use of extended order in the attack has, for the 
first time, become perm’issible to British cavahy by the new 
regulations. In them, however, it appears only to be con- 
sidered appropriate for the attack on artillery, and its 
advantages are partly neutralized by the direction to close 
to the centre, thus assuming, as nearly as may be, the 
original formation at the moment of nialdng the final rusln 
The degree of extension laid down is also unnecessarily 
great. „ 

No provision has yet been made for mitigating the 
far more serious effect of infantry brecch-loading fire, 
which musfe, nevertheless, be sometimes braved by cavahy, 
if it is to retain its position as a fighting arm. 

Ill order to develop to its fullest extent the power of 
attacking with extended lines, it is necessary, first of all, 
to iide[)t a. formation in single ranks. This formation has 
i‘re(|iiently been advocated with a view of increasing the 
('nicieiicy of cavalry, even when contending with the samo 
ju'in. it has been pointed out that the presont rear rank 
aaii be of no direct assistance to the front rank, and only 
increases its strength by ‘‘ a movement of disorder ; ” 
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also, that the formation in single rank doubles at onccy 
the available number of reserves, a point which is of more 
importance to cavalry than to any other arm. ^ Examples, 
too, are not wanting of cavalry in single rank having 
obtained successes in every sort of combat. But the 
strongest argument in its favour at the present day, and 
one which even the most ardent supporters of double rank 
will hardly deny, is the great decrease in losses from 
infantry and artillery fire which a single-rank formation 
would certainly effect. 

A moderate amount of extension can be assumed from 
single rank with great ease and without disorder; the 
large number of reserves is a powerful advantage ; and, 
lastly, the speed with which eavahy in such formation can 
dash upon the enemy, stamps it as'^that most fitted for an 
attack against trooi)s armed with the destructive weapons 
now universally introduced. 

Such charges would then present the spectacle of several 
lines of cavalry in extended order hurling themselves, one 
after another, upon the enemy — a very different thing from 
the attack of a solid line of horsemen in the present dense 
and heavy formation. 

The principles which a careful study of the lessons in 
tactics conveyed to us in the late wars has induced me to 
lay down for the action of cavalry in battle, are : — 

First, that infantry and artillery, more particularly tho 
former, should always be assailed in extended order. A 
very great amount of extension is, how^ever, unnecessary, 
and should be avoided. 

Secondly, the normal formation of cavalry must be in 
single rank. This is in itself a partial defence against 
heavy losses ; it also facilitates extension and provides a 
large number of reserves, which are necessary to give 
eiiect to attacks in extended order. This formai;ioii, pro- 
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‘periy iin(ler,stood5 is superior to the present, even for purely 
cavaliy combats. 

Tliirdlyf the attack and preliminary advance must be 
made as rapidly as possible. Cavalry must be prepared, 
under some circumstances, to gallop long distances wIkoi 
advancing to the attack ; for, when the fire of modern 
weapons has to be encountered, every second saved means 
many men’s lives spared. Single rank and extended order 
will adlov/ of a high rate of speed being reached and main- 
tained, provided the horses are not overweighted. 

Although the adoption of such tactics may enable 
cavalry to resume their proper place with regard to the 
other arms, and to share hahitnally in the glory to be 
a-equircd on battle-field^, yet the acknowledged value of the 
arm, as the ‘"eyes and ears” of an army, must not for a 
moment be lost sight of. The important duties of the 
cavalry divisions necessarily take them to a gi-eat distance 
from their infantry, and although the primary weapon of the 
cavalry soldier is the sabre or lance, he must not be above 
having recourse to,fire-arms when no other course 'lies open 
to him. In order to secure a higher degree of efficiency 
for the cavaky in this respect, as well as to avoid as much 
as possible injuring the spirit of the men, by making 
an t^Ltensive training in the use of fire-arms imperative on 
all, I have advocated the introductiGii of a class of skir- 
mislw’s and scouts, who would form an integral part of each 
section, and be specially armed and trained in accordance 
with, the work recpiired of them. 

T!io second chapter deals with fighting on foot and 
minor tactics generally, in •which fire-arms ifiay a con- 
sidurablci part. 

With regard to the details of a reformed orgaiiizatioii 
gone into i-ii the third chapter, it is impossible to describe 
the feoling of hopelessness and dismay wvliich comes over 
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one •vi'li on entering upon such a task as I Iia.Yo hero 
tempted. Who can hope to move the dead weiglit of 
professional opposition and apathy, which so Sfuccesstiiily 
resists all efforts of this nature ? 

I have endeavoured to be as brief as possible, and have 
taken most pains in attempting to solve the really vit!i,l 
question of weight. It has, of course, been impossible to 
enter on tlie , question of recruit supply. This is 
matter which affects equally the existence of the whole of 
the army in ail its branches, whereas these notes liave 
reference only to one particular arm. 

Whatever merit any of my suggestions may possess, at 
least they do not pretend to that of originality. My aim 
has been, not to invent, but to draw^ just conclusions from 
Imown premises. I have endeavoured to methodize, and 
put down as clearly as my inexperience in authorship will 
allow, the hardly formed ideas of far more able and ex- 
perienced men than myself, who, absorbed in the considera- 
tion of other and perhaps more important problems, and, 
moreover, not being themselves cavalry *soldiers, have only 
deigned to give a passing thought to the subjects here 
discussed. 

One word in conclusion. It may be said that I have 
not adduced in the following pages a single instance of the 
many failures of cavalry against infantry, while making a 
great deal of the celebrated charge at Mars la Toui*~the 
sole instance, if we except Langonsalza, of cavalry having 
obtained a decided success against the breech-loader. In 
reply to this, it must be explained that, in the first place, 
it was in no way an object to , show what cavalry had not 
done. It is acknowledged that cavahy, in their jnusent 
antique formation, can hardly attack .modern infantry witli 
any reasonable prospect of dbaining a real advantage , That: 
even with this di-awback cavalry have succeeded tvice, 
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proves that victory is for it not altogether impiossihle^ 
There is therefore every encouragement to adopt sucli 
tactics and 9uch organization as will render success, under 
favourable conditions, no longer problematical and only 
to be purchased at a heavy sacrifice, but tolerably certain, 
jind obtainable without great losses. 

I have, in consequence, principally occupied myself 
with the endeavour to decide what tactics and organization 
are most suitable at the present day, without bringing for- 
v/ard what may happen under a system no longer adapted to 
our requirements. If my deductions are correct, the system 
suggested, or one constructed on the same principles, will 
not only enable cavalry to sweep victoriously over future 
battle-fields, but will also render it more formidable in 
contests with the same arm, and tend to increase its 
efficiency in the numerous and important duties which are 
not directly connected with its action as a fighting machine. 


31s^ March, 1876. 




NOTES ON CAYALEY TACTICS, 
ORGANIZATION, ETC» 

CHAPTER I. 

CAVALRY ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 

An idea has sprung up and is widely spread among all 
ranks and arms of the service, even, I believe, among 
cavalry officers themselves, that cavalry has seen its best, 
if not its last days, as an effective arm on the held of 
battle. This idea *is, however, by no means a new one; 
it has grown and strengthened with the improvement of 
fire-arms, until I fear many of the general officers in 
the Rritish service now think that, when it comes to 
fighting, the best thing they could do with their cavalry 
would be to remove it as far as possible from the scene of 
actioii! 

In our army also, the civilian element and civilian inter- 
ference is so conspicuous that it is no wfonder if we occa- 
sionally hear cries for the reduction, or even total extinction, 
of 'what is by most non -military men considered ’a sliow}^ 
and expensive arm, already obsolete on the actual battle- 
field ; and certainly, if the duties of cavalry are in future 
to be confined to scouting and outpost work and the 

. B , 
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collection of intelligence, infinitely important as these are, 
the (lays of cavalry proper -would be numbered, as such 
duties may be as -well or better performed by mounted 
infantry on the American ' model — a far cheaper arm, and 
one that can be turned to a variety of uses. 

It is true that some recent military writers have, and 
justly, ascribed great value to the action of cavalry in the 
field ; and the course pursued by the Prussians in largely 
increasing their cavalry after the campaign of 1866 — conduct 
■which was amply justified by the advantages they reaped 
by their means in the Vy’-ar with France — shows that the 
leading military nation of Euroi3e does not incline to the 
views above alluded to. 

It cannot be said, however, that this settles the question 
in favour of cavalry, for the GermS,n horsemen were more 
particularly conspicuous for the way in which they per- 
formed their scouting and outpost duties, and the admirable 
style in -wliicli they covered the advancing armies ; and it 
is quite possible that an equal number of mounted infantry, 
equally w^ell trained to the work, would have done as much. 
But I believe that there are lessons to learnt from that 
war, which, if proiierly understood, will lead us to the 
conclusion that it is only necessary to adapt cavalry tactics 
to modern requirements for it to become essential, as a 
fighting arm, to every force that takes the field against an 
enemy. 

That the che3:ished theory of the helplessness of clivalry 
against good . infantry -was untrue up to tlio time of th.o 
introductiou of the breech-loader is patent to every un- 
biased student of military history. . 

It is true that the French cavalry in the I’eniusuhir 
and TYatcrloo campaigns never broke a British square ; l.mt 
that British and German horsemen broke French j-unuircs, 
when properly led, is also true, as history clearly bIiows. 
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Cavalry and artillery alone have been known to defeat 
large bodies of good infantry, well provided with guns, and 
backed, too,«hy cavalry of their own. 

Such was the case at the celebrated battle of Fere 
Cliampenoise, which took place on the 25th March, ISi'l, 
wlieii the Austrian and Eussian horse, amounting to 
22,000, with 128 pieces of cannon, drove before them, the 
corps of Marmont, consisting of 18,000 infantry and 5000 
cavalry, with 84 guns. The French were all veteran 
troops ; yet Marmont’s squares were broken and his guns 
captured by the impetuous horsemen, who, it is said, fired 
neither carbine nor pistol that day, performing all their 
work with the sabre and lance alone. Night only saved 
the shattered remnant of the French from utter destruc- 
tion. This fight was the turning point of the campaign, 
since it oj)ened the way to Paris, ’which capitulated four 
days afterwards. 

The cavalry of Frederick the Great, under Seidlitz 
“the Incomparable,” probably the greatest cavalry leader 
the v'orkl ever saw, were accustomed to ride over infantry 
in any and every formation ; and the French cavalry in 
later times, under Kellermann and Murat, did great 
thmgs. That these horsemen failed afterwards to pierce 
our battalions is due not so much to the excellence of the 
infantry, splendid soldiers as these were, as to the timid 
and irresolute counsels that lorevailed among the Frencli 
cavalry officers of that day. It was among these that tlio 
■wild and ridiculous theory was first started, that the horse^i 
wore a'fraid of the noise and smoke of infantry ijrc, and 
that they shrank from the flashes of the muskets and the 
glea'miiig hay'-onets ! It has been shrewdly observed that 
h.orsc!S only began to be afraid of these things about the 
beginning of the present century. Before that date, wlien 
cavalry failed against infantry, the blame was laid on other 
Hhonlders. 
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The fact remains that, in the days of the old ninsket, 
cavalry always broke infantry, if they charged home. I do 
not call it charging home when the horsemen .pulled up a 
dozen yards from the bayonets, and began firing their 
pistols and carbines. When, however, the bayonets and 
the musketry were bravely breasted, the infantry sue- 
Climbed, as will always happen from the physical necessity 
of the case; for it is obidoiis that if a galloping horse, 
nionnted or unmounted, fahly rmis agauist a man, whether 
the latter he standing or kneeling, the presented bayonet 
cannot save him from being knocked over. 

That cavalry experienced loss in attacking infantry is 
true enough, though upon examination it was not in those 
days nearly so heavy as is generally supposed, and in any 
case not greater than wms ordinarily incurred by infantry 
in storming a fieldwork or a well-defended breach. 

Troops repulsed in an assault will always suffer loss, 
whether the object of attack has been a square of men or 
an earthen redoubt, and the greatest part of the loss is 
almost always felt after the retrograde movement has 
begun. All cavahy soldiers should lay it to heart that, 
once launched, the greatest chance of safety lies in success, 
Napoleon, even after 1815, always maintained the 
superiority of cavalry over infantry, while Wellmgt*n was 
of a contrary opinion; yet the splendid heavy cavalry of 
the former failed utterly agamst our squares at I'^atcrlooj 
while' twelve squadrons of British dragoons at the same 
famous battle rode over a whole French division, taking 
bOOO prisoners and 40 gnns.^' 

As to artillery, before the introduction of rifiod guns, 
it was never doubted that when alone they vvere alwa.ys 

The charge of the TTnion Brigade on the division of AIJ;-:, afiertlic 
defeat of ilie French cuirassiers. The effective sk'engfch of the brigade vvarj 
U 181 sabres, ^ ' 
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liable to be captured by cavalry, unless protected either by 
their position or by a special escort told off to defend 
them. * 

I wish now to show that the recent extraordinary im- 
provements in fire-arms, whether cannon or rifles, have not, 
when their effects are properly understood, by any means 
deprived the cavalry of the. chance of playing a great, if 
not a leading, part in future battles. 

‘‘Eecent events have shown that the duty of cavalry, 
not only as covering the advance of an army, as outposts Modem 
and reconnoiterers, but also on the actual field of battle, is Major* 
more brilliant than ever.” 

The altered conditions of modern war, arising from the 
vast range of modern weapons and the terrible rapidity of 
the fire from breech-loaders, are by no means so generally 
unfavourable to cavalry as at first sight we might be led to 
suppose. They have necessitated a great change in the 
formations and tactics of infantry and artillery; and, to 
the fact that the Prussians were the quickest in finding out, 
and adapting themselves to, these altered conditions is due 
at least as great a share of their successes in the late war, 
as to the superiority of their strategical combinations. 

But even the Prussians made by no means so effective a 
use of their cavalry as they might have done. I do not 
speak, of course, of their scouting and advanced-guard 
work, , These duties were, no doubt, admirably performed, 
but it should be remembered that a good deal of the success 
that crowned the audacious enterprises of the Prussian 
cavalry wais due to the utter inefficiency of tha.t opposed 
to them, and to the extraordinary and blind carelessness 
of the French generally in these matters. Had even their 
infantry performed its outpost duties properly, the bold 
Uhlans -would not have found their task so eas^o This, 
howovor, is somewffiat beside the siflqect, for scouting, etc., 
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lias ahvays been a principal part of cavalry vvorli, altliongli 
seldoni before so efficiently performed. 

AYliile admitting, tliereforc, tlio excellence .pf tlio Pms- 
sians on these points, I am only able to find one instance 
(Mars la Tour) in which their cavalry performed an 
important part on the actual battle-field. I do not includo 
the campaign against the Army of the Loire — tliere, I 
believe, the cavalry were rather more cojispiciious ; but 
then, again, their enemy was decidedly inferior to the troops 
encountered at the beginning of the war. 

This is Bomevrhat surprising, as the Biiceess of their 
cavalry on that field, and particularly the charge of 
Bredow’s brigade, Nvas so great as to have justified, one 
would have thought, their more frequent employment in 
the same manner. 

In old days, when infantry had no better weapon than 
the smooth-bore musket, it was invariably necessary for 
them to form square to resist cavahy. Now, however, the 
effect of small-arm fire has been so enormously increased, 
that infantry, in any closed formation, ^ean infiiet so great 
a loss on cavalry who incautiously advance upon them in 
open ground, that success becomes impossible. This is a 
fact, as the terrible slaughter of the French cuirassiers 
at Eeiehshofen sufiiciently proved ; and as a fact we-* must 
look it boldly in the face. 

I have said that infantry in any cloficd formafion can 
beat off cavalry; hut the destrucliivouess of the fire from 
breecli-loaders, working both ways, has compelled infantry 
to open and extend their formations to such an extent that 
a regular closed line will seldom, or latlier never, be 
seen again in action. As for the deep and heavy columns 
once so much in vogue — though never, indeed, among 
the. British— they are quite of the past as formations for 
fighting. , 
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In fact, as the fire of infantry has developed and in- 
creased in effect through successive improvements in their 
■'veapons, se has their fighting formation become more and 
more extended, rind so also have the odds in favour of tho 
cavalry liept pace with the alteration; and there is no doubt 
that the latter have at least - as good a chance of success 
against infantry armed with breech-loaders when in skir- 
mishing s^varms, as they had against the old musket and 
the serried square. 

The brave deeds that are sometimes cited as ‘‘extra- 
ordinary” performances of cavalry might, I fully believe, 
be constantly shown us, if men had only confidence in 
themselves and were really well led. No one could ever 
accuse British soldiers of any rank of not being sufficiently 
courageous, but a want of confidence, of knowledge of their 
own power and the best way of applying it, seems to me to 
have been not unfrequently displayed by our own and other 
cavalries. 

Not, however, to go^ beyond our own service, we may 
find instances of the accomplishment of what some, even 
under the old conditions, were pleased to term impossibili- 
ties, as, for instance, the action at Garcia Hernandez, 
w^here two squadrons of dragoons of the King’s German 
Legton charged each a square and were successful. In the 
first Sikh campaign the 3rd Hussars on more than one 
occasion took intrcnchments armed with heavy artillery, 
and other feats might be quoted.’ 

Altbough some regiments may he a little better than 
others, yet, as anile, wdiat can be done once can be done 
again; and the cause of failures, when they occur, should 
not bo ascribed to tho horses, or to mechanical reasons of 
any sort, but rather to a want of self-reliance and tluat 

2ortl July. 1812, during tlie pursuit of the Frenoh after the battle oi’ 
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daring enthusiasm, without which no striking siiecess can 
he ever expected. 

Even since the introduction of breech-loaders, infantry 
battalions in square — which must now he considered an 
abnormal formation — -have been dispersed by good cavalry ; 
for at Langensalza two Prussian squares, unshaken by 
artillery, were broken by the pm'saing cavalry of the Hano- 
verians (after several charges), and the major part taken 
prisoners. So that even now to break an infantry square 
is not absolutely impossible. Moreover, it is somewhat 
difficult to conceive a case in wdiich infantry of the present 
day would think of, or indeed be able to assume, such 
a formation to resist cavalry. 

While the formations and tactics of cavalry are sub- 
stantially the same as those that were in vogue in the 
middle of the last century, those of the other arms, infantry 
especially, have, as I before remarked, undergone great 
changes ; and, before we can pretend to arrive at any con- 
clusion as to the manner in which they are to be dealt 
with, it is necessary to examine these changes, and to 
endeavour to give ourselves a clear notion of how the other 
arms, but especially infantry, are handled in the fight. 

In every action, whether it arises from one side deliber- 
ately taking up a position and awaiting the attack of the 
other, or whether the hostile forces encounter each other 
while they are both in motion, one party wall always be 
attacking, while the other confines itself generally to tlu?, 
defensive. Of course the latter wdll make counter-attacks 
and so forth, according to circumstances and the skill of 
individual commanders ; but that does not atToct tlie 
present question. Consequently one side always, which we 
■will call the defenders, may be assumed to remain station- 
ary, wffiiie the enemy, or attackers, have to advance and. 
endeavour to drive them from their positions. 
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It is now clearly understood that the ground (disregard- 
ing irregularities) which the attackers haYe to traverse 
under fire, «may be divided into three zones or belts. Major 
Home gives these as follows : — 

(1.) That swept by the artillery fire alone. This may 
be said generally to begin at 2500 yards. 

(2.) That where the unaimed or random fire of infantry 
is encountered, which begins to tell at about 
1100 yards. 

(3.) That covered by the aimed fire of the infantry, 
which commences at 700 to 600 yards. 

‘‘Artillery employed in defending a position does not 
fire so much on advancing infantry in the early stage, as 
on the attacldng artillery, in addition to which the actual 
loss by artillery fire in action is small, being one-twelfth to 
one-fourteenth of the loss caused by musketry fire. Hence 
it may, speaking in general terms, be disregarded.” 

From this, the rule has been deduced that infantry 
advancing to the attack may move with closed ranks, but 
with as much rapidity as can be attained without disorder, 
to about 1100 yards from the enemy’s position. Up to 
this point they would not fire, and their formation vrould 
probably be a thin line of skirmishers, with supports ; the 
mailt body still some distance in rear. Arrived at the 
“ dangerous zone of infantry fire, not only will they begin 
to suffer, but the power of inflicting loss on the enemy by 
their own fire begins.” Conseq^uehtly the sldrmisheis, or 
rather the “fighting line,” would begin to fire while con- 
tiiuiing to advance by the rushes of suceessive fractions of 
tlieir line. These rushes wmuld be for about 50 to GO 
.yards, and always, when possible, from cover to cover. 
The supports would also extend more or less according to 
tlie amount of shelter obtainable. As the skirmishers got 
to the telling range of musketry, they would be reinforcecl 


Pago 85, 
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Major 

Home, 

E.E. 
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by tlio supports. This reinforcement would probably not 
take place all at once, but by a more or less gradual feeding 
of the firing line. At all events, by the tim© the latter 
arrived within 400 yards of the position they are attacking, 
they wotild have been strengthened by the addition of the 
whole supports ; on the other hand, it is to he expected that 
they would also have lost considerably from the enemy’s 
fire. The main body, originally equal in strength to the 
skirmishers and suj)ports together, has nov/ closed up, and 
become a supporting line, probably in very small columns, 
possibly extended like skirmishers, and about 800 yards 
in rear of the fighting lino.^" The second line of the attack- 
ing force has also begun to come vdtiiin rifle range, and is 
slowly advancing, either deployed, or in line of columns 
of half battalions or less. The reason why a closer forma- 
tion is possible for the second line is that the attention of 
the enemy’s infantry is certain to he concentrated on those 
.nearest to them, especially as they are receiving the fire 
of the latter. The fighting line continues to advance by 
rushes of successive or alternate companies or half com- 
panies, until they attain to within about 200 yards of the 
enemy. The supporting line, in the mean time, will have 
endeavoured to lessen its distance from the front line, and 
it has very probably already sent a portion of its mm to 
reinforce and replace the inevitably numorous casualties of 
the latter. If those have been very mnneroiis, a.nd it must 
be remembered that the supporting lino must itself suficr 
more or less, the men will probably begin to got dispirited, 
and the attack will fail. If, however, the conlidcnico of tlio 
assailants ho unimpaired, and especially if the slightest 
weakness shows itself among their opi-)onents, l)oth linos 
'will no-w begin to prepare themselves for the final assaulL 

Won Soherff advocates the extension of all bodies, even at a consider- 
able distance f torn the enemy. 
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•‘ If an attempt be made to realize the state of affairs r 
at tliis period of the -attack, it will be seen that the 
skirmishers, reinforced by the supx^orts, are within 250 ^ 
to 800 yards of the enemy ; that the main body is some ^ 
300 yards in rear of the skmnishers; the dmsional artillery 
perhaps some 1200 to 1400 yards off, sux)ported by a por- 
tion of the corps artillery, the remainder of the coi-ps 
artillery occupying advantageous places up to 2000 yards 
off, and all bringing a heavy cross fire to bear on the 
enemy’s pDOsition ; the second fine of troops following up in 
rear of the main body of the first line, and perhaps some 
500 to 600 yards in rear of it, a tremendous fire being 
maintained by the now thickened skirmishers, and the 
whole front covered with clouds of smoke. Such a state of 
things cannot last long ; the skirmishers may get a hundred 
yards nearer, and the main body getting closer to them 
must prepare to carry the position. Gradually converging, 
the various j^ortioiis of the main body must push rapidly 
to the front and drive the enemy out; w^hile the second 
line, seeing the advance and hearing the cheers which 
accompany it, should push raihdly on also, ready to 
support the attack, meet the enemy’s reserves, and confirm 
the success. 


* -M « ^ 

The moment the |)osition is carried every effort must 
bo made to hold it. The troops- should he re-formed ; a 
heavy fire should bo poured on the enemy as he retires; 
and the second line, following rapidly, must eiidea'v'our to 
occupy the ground, and, coming up in regular order, can do 
so far better tlian troops whose nerves have been wn’ought 
up to the highest pitch of excitement by a suecessfui 
attack.” 

^ Frontal 

The troops taking part in an energetically carried out Attack; oj. 
attack are thrown into the comi3l0test state of loose order, y’ 


Kg 
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Ill tills state they can certainly still follow/ up the existing 
object of the fight, hut they are unavailable for action in 
any other direction.” • 

It will be seen from the above that the attacking 
infantry, a mere swarm of skirmishers without order or 
cohesion, and advancing by successive rushes of certain 
fractions of the line, must offer continual chances for a 
hold dash of horsemen. 

^‘The thin and extended lines of formation in battle will 
in future afford the oavahy opportunities for acting in a 
new aspect, h}^ giving it occasions for energetic and imme- 
diate co-operation wdth the infantry and artillery in action. 
If the infantry attacks with the cavalry at hand, the latter 
will then he in a position to take advantage of the decisive 
movement, which has been prepared for it by the artillery, 
and the present tactics with regard to skirmishers, w^hicli 
require swarms of men in loose order, ivill reap the richest 
advantages. 

“ It will not be impossible for them to throw’’ tliemselves 
in gaps through the enemy’s line on tiieir reserve; and 
even if no success were to follow, they would still spread 
terror and consternation. Indeed, the moral effect that an 
efficient fire of musketry or shell always makes, even, on the 
best infantry, causes a favourable opportunity to arise for 
the use of cavalry.” 

This is no doubt true in the fiiUest sense wdieji applied 
to the attacking infantry, hut it must bo ackiiowledged that 
when on the defensive they are by no means so ea.sily dealt 
with. Ill the first place, they are prepared for, and abso- 
lutely aw'aiting, attack in some shape or other; hence tlie 
mo.ral effect, which is so imich in favour of cavalry when 
making a sudden charge, is in a great measure nciitralffied. 
Secondly, they will very frequently he found in shelter 
trenches or prepared cover of some sort, and although this 
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may be contemptible in itself as an obstacle, yet it enables 
tliem to maintain a closer formation witlioiit being de- 
moralized^by excessive loss. Also, their flanks are generally 
seenre, and in any case their own cavalry would be much 
more nearly at hand than that of the attackers, which must 
be kept out of the range of infantry fire, and will therefore 
be generally behind the second line, somewdiere in the 
neighbourhood of the reserves, while at least a portion of 
the defenders’ horse would in most cases find tolerably 
secure positions in the immediate vicinity of the defensive 
line. 

Looked at from this point of view, it would seem that 
infantry, stationary and therefore on the defensive, is rarely, 
if ever, attackable by cavalry until defeated, when cavalry 
should be used, if at hand. 

If, however, they are retiring, which would generally 
imply that they were either outnumbered or worsted in 
the conflict, the conditions w’’ould be widely altered, and 
in this case it is probable that the cavalry of either force 
would ha- ve nearly equal chance of action. A great deal 
would depend upon the ground. 

Thus my readers will understand that it is the 
cavalry of the defenders’ side who have by far the greatest 
clussace of playing an important role in battle. So impor- 
tant, indeed, does the action of the arm in this respect seem 
likely to become when properly understood, that it will, I 
believe, go far towards restoring to the defence that supe- 
riority ■which, from the experience gained in the late w^ars, 
it is no'',v asserted belongs to the attack. 

The moment which, should be selected by the de- 
fenders’ cavalry to attack the advancing infantry would 
■probably he that immediately preceding the last halt, and 
ere the fighting line had been joined by the supports for 
a united rush at the defenders’ position. This is the 
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instant of tlie greatest stress of conflict. If tlie attack is to 
prove successful, it is at this instant that tlie fire of the 
attackers \¥ill he gaming a marked advantage over that of 
the defenders. The attention of the former will he entirely 
concentrated on the enemy occnj)ying the position so long 
assailed, and now so nearly won. They rvill he careless of 
their flanks, and the greater their superiority, whether 
actual or moral, the more oiien are they likely to be to a 
charge; besides, both fighting line and supports will by 
this time be sure to have suffered severely from the de- 
fenders’ fire. 

In any ease the cavalry should delay their attack 
until that of the enemy has completely developed, which 
will not be, in most instances, until the fighting line has 
attained to within about 400 yards of the position ; for it 
is no use risking the cavalry to crush attacks which may 
not be seriously intended, or may be repulsed by the 
infantry alone. At this period, also, the flanks are more 
exposed, and, above all, the cavalry will have less space to 
traverse under fire. „ 

The actual instant of the rush for the position is pro- 
bably the most favourable of all. The firing ceases, and 
the attention of the assailants is intensely fixed on what is 
immediately in front of them ; but this opportunity is so 
very transitory that it cannot he taken advantage of unless 
the cavalry are very favourably posted. There would also 
be a difficulty in stopping, at this moment, the lire of the 
defending infantry. 

It must he borne in mind that the best infantry positions 
■rmv Eire those having in front a smooth, yZ(n.:za-like slope ; 

* St. rrivat, inclepeudciitly of the strength afforded hy the villiigoitsel". 
isqnotcd as Toeing a model position, and hero it has been oapocialTy ant,u;ed 
that the It’ronch cavalry might have rendered the gi-eatest servicps If tlicv 
had been in the right position. 
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all 'broke:ii ground before the position is acknowledged to bo 
bad Irom the cover it affords to the assailants. Such 
smooth aiic| gentle slopes are peculiarly favourable to the 
action of cavalry^ 

If the ground in front is not well known, which is un- 
likely, a careful observation of the enemy’s advance might 
possibly supply the necessary knowledge. But cavalry 
would always endeavour to learn all about the ground over 
wliich they may have to act. This can be done by means 
of scouts. , • 

In case no other opportunity offers, the enemy should 
always be charged, if the ground at all serves, at the 
moment of their gaining the defenders’ position. Cavalry 
would he held in readiness for that very purpose, and ' 
should be brought up *if not ]3revioiisly at hand. They 
should be posted, if possible, somewhat to a flank and not 
immediately in rear of the assailed point, otherwise they 
might be seriously impeded by their own retreating 
infantry. 

The confusion and disorder , of the successful troops 
is probably not less than that of the defeated; also, the 
mental intoxication which accompanies victory, and the 
complete mixing up of the companies, render them ex- 
trem<iily difficult to rally. The second line troops will take 
several minutes to arrive, and then be probably somewhat 
out of breath from doubling; neither they nor the artillery 
wiJl dare to fire, on account of their ow men, and frum 
fdl those circumstances combined it would seem qaite 
possible for the cavalry, under favourable circumstances, 
to clear the position of the enem 3 u 

A bold dash of even a very small body at this moment 
would, at air events, save the retiring infantry from further 
loss, and, if the latter w^ere not greatly disorganized, might 
even servo to turn defeat into victory. If the atiack be 
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worsted, the moment of recoil should also be seized : a 
charge of cavalry then -would so shatter and demoralize the 
attacking force that a second attempt would^ seldom be 
made on the same point. 

Charges are always made, if possible, on a flank. 
If the jDiesent system of infantry tactics continues, the 
flanks of an advancing swarm line will be frequently 
assailahle, especially as the front of a real serious attack 
will often not exceed 300 yards. If, however, the flank 
cannot be attained, then should the eavahy rush down on 
the infantry obliquely, and endeavour to sweep along their 
line, re-entering the position at another point. They need 
be, I think, under no apprehension as regards their own 
exposed flank, for no hostile cavalry are likely to he near 
enough at hand to take advantage Of them. 

The enemy’s line of supports, being also more or less 
extended, should invariably be attacked at the same time 
as the skirmishers, or fighting line. As for the closed 
bodies in rear of these, even if they are in a favourable 
position to open fire, which may not he the case, they Vvill 
hardly dare to do so, for fear of striking their ovii comrades. 
An uncertain and scattered fire is, therefore, all that need, 
he expected Irom them; and as the cavalry would be passing 
along their front at a rapid pace, |)resenting, morGovor,^,but a 
comparatively small target, the loss suffered l)y the latter 
from this cause would probably be insignificant. 'File same 
will apply with equal force to the fire of a.rtill<?ry. 

It has also been said that even if the eiiemy are me.rcly 
driven into close ■ bodies, a great advantiigc is gained ; for 
the progress of the attack is therehj'" iiiternipted, and tliose 
bodies, being an easy mark for the mfantry aiid artillery fire 
of the defenders, would suffer terribly. But it should .in 
this case be remembered that the cavaliy themselves would 
irlso experience a much greater loss than if the elnu’ge was 
driven gallantly home. 
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No of cavalry should ever be undertaken vdthoiit 

a v5.rm iriteiitioii on the part of all concerned to succeed in 
ilic fullest .possible luanncr. A half-hearted charge, in 
tNiIcI) tlie cavalry, advancing with slowness and irresolution, 
content themselves by trying to frighten the infantry into 
drawing themselves together, will not only be productive of 
loss, but will also tend to lower their own worale and 
induce the liostile infantry to treat them with contempt, 
Huch attiicks have also this disadvantage, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for the horsemen to clear the front of their 
ovm iiifantry in sufficient time to alldw” of the latter taking 
full advantage of any confusion which may have been 
induced by their appearance ; such disorder lasting but a 
short time if the enemy are good troops. 

Formations for the Attach. 

I have previously remarked that, as infantry formations 
have been necessarily modified on account of the devas- 
tating nature of the hre from breeeh-loaders, so also ought 
those of cavalry to he adaiited to the altered conditions 
under which the^’- will have to fight. 

The formation of cavalry in single rank, or as it is 
nsuall}^ termed, “rank entire,” has long lieen advocated 
hy authorities on military matters, from the Duke of 
Wellington to Sir Garnet Wolseley. I might here insert 
several pages of quotations from writers on the art of war 
bearing on this point, but to do so would only tend to 
increase the bulk of this volume, without, perhaps, afford- 
ing a more coiivinciiig proof to my readers than may be 
contained in an sippeal to their common sense ; 1 vdil 
tlien^fore confine myself to stating that man.y powerful 
arguments in favour of this practice, some of which I am 
rslioui t.o i’e'produce (for hrevity’s sake, in ray own words), ;:ire 
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to ‘bo found in tlie works of various military aiitliors,, and 
may be thence sought out by the critical inquiror. 

As far as I can see, the main reason why- single -rank 
formation has not long ago been adopted, lias ]>eeii the 
general unwillingness of cavalry officers tlicms'elves to 
accede to the alteration. For they are, it seems to ino, of 
all classes of military men, that most ox)poBed to change, 
and wdiich clings most i^ersistently to tlie ideas in which 
they may happen to have been brought np. 

The argument I have most commonly heard used 
against single rank is its weak appearance. Now, surely, if 
the moral effect of cavalry is so great as it is still supposed 
to be, and even granting tliis weaker appearance of a siiigle- 
I’ank line, some sacrilice of the appearance of strength may 
be allowed if additional rcfil effect can be thereby gained. 
Also I have heard it argued that in a charge the natural 
spreading out causes the line to become nearly a single 
rank at the moment of contact. If this is true, how 
faulty must the system be wliicli starts a charge with two 
ranks in close order, only to reach tha, enemy in one single 
and (necessarily) disordered line ! This probably would not 
occur with highly trained cavalry; at least, it does noton the 
parade ground, although, so far as my small experience goes, 
a really well-executed charge is a rare sight. And, •on the 
other hand, if it does not, then half the strength of the 
charging squadrons, that is, the whole of the rear rank, is 
useless at the all-important moment of the actual shock; for 
nobody can seriously protend that the front riink receives 
any positive impetus from the rank boliiud. If the rear-raii k 
horses strike against or jostle those of the front rank, 
it must interfere with the action of both, and impair bcftli 
speed and steadiness. 

In the hunting field there is nothing a man so niucli 
dii'nds as being too closely followed by another iinin, as ho 
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Ik so liable to be j umped upon when clown, or Imoelied over 
if iiis horse mahes a slight mistake and is trying to ro(30Tcr 
liimseli It* seems hard that a front-rank man, in addition 
to his chance of receiving injuries from the enemy, should 
l.'C compelled to have another man riding so close behind 
him that he is almost certain to he ridden over if ]]0 falls ; 
in wdiich case the rear-rank man probably goes down too, 
a,jid both are hors de comhat. It is not to be supposed that 
this is pleasant even for the rear-rank man, although .he has 
the best of it in this particular resj)ect ; and it is probably a 
dread of som.etlimg of this kind happoniiig which induces 
tlie rear-rank man to tiy and shove into the front rank, 
and, the men of the la, tier being only too glad to liaiVe them 
there, the regiment gets into a sort of irregular rank-entire 
line, extending over much more than its original front* 
Thus are produced those single-rank charges before alluded 
to; but I do not think any one will argue that this is 
mtciided, or that to permit the practice is really beneficial. 

The fact is, a rea,r rank has always a tendency to pro- 
duce unsteadiness an?l confusion; the timid of botli ranks 
hang back, the bolder spirits urge forward., AVith only one 
rank this, at all events, is avoided. No roan can shirk 
without being Instantly observed, and the sense of shame 
will tefid, and probably ])e sufficient, to keep men in their 
jfiaces, unless indeed they are thorough cowards; but these 
are happily rare. 

To ‘‘ tiike order” before a charge when in two ranks is 
good, but an interval of three or even six liorses’ lengths 
will not by any moans obviate the evils and mconveniGnees 
al.iove .mentioned. There will probably be less disorder, but 
the distance is too short to ];>i’eveiit the rear rank tumbling 
over the front rank just as effectually, or rather as in- 
eiiectually, as before, the moment the former are checked 
by the resistance of the enemy’s line. If the frt.)ut rani: if. 
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oyertiirown, tlie rear rank is equally implicated; and, if, to 
avoid tins, the rear rank is allowed to remain still xurtlisr 
back, , it amounts to a virtual adoption of tlic' single-rrajk 
system, including its disadvantages, if aiij, and with the 
obvious one in addition of adopting a new and miac- 
eiistomed formation at the very moment ■when both the 
minds and bodies of the men are subjected to the utmost 
strain. How much better wmuld it be if the present incon- 
venient and disorderly rear rank was permanently formed 
as a regular and w’ell-orclered second line, at .a proper dis- 
tance Ironi the first, to which it would then be in a position 
to afford that certain and assured support 'which is abso- 
lutely essential to the attainment of a real success in a 
cavalry attack. Moreover, by thi§ |)lan the greatest pos- 
sible amount of use would be made of the men and horses 
at disposal. 

There is also another advantage to he gained by this 
formation, which, in the proper order of things, I ought to 
have laid first before my readers. It is the greatly de- 
creased amount of casualties likely to occur among any 
given number of horsemen formed in single rank, compared 
with what would be suffered by the same number in the 
present two-deep formation. Cavalry must ahvays offer a 
large ro.ark ; but the single-rank formation 'would uht only 
reduce the target, but there w'ould be no second row of men 
and horses conveniently placed to catch tl^e fragments of 
shell a'iid the rifle bullets that may have passed through 
the interstices of the front rank. 

The number of casualties caused by artillery fire to the 
rear rank is nearly as great as that in the IVout rank.. 
besides the confusion caused by a -lot of horses be.ing hit. 
Even an infantry bullet is said sometimes to go tlirough a 
man’s body -with sufficient force to disable another behind 
him. How^ever this may be, it is certain thafi cavalry in 
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two ra,Liks will suffer more, in proportion to tiie nmnber of 
men under fire, tliaii if in one rank;- and the miayoidabfe 
casualties are already sufficiently numerous to induce irs 
to adopt any formation 'whateyer that may tend .to lessen 
them. 

In addition to the inevitable disorder 'which I have 
already spolien of, and which always attends a long ad- 
vance at a rapid pace when the troops are in two ranks, 
there is a very prevalent, almost universal, though very 
pernicious idea among cavahy officers that it is impossible 
to prevent the men opening out in a charge, and even 
during the preparatory galloj^, when that exceeds a certain 
|)ace. Also, that this loosening of the files in each scpiad- 
ron, sometimes carried, to such an extent as to produce a 
considerable extension of the line, is, if not unavoidable, at 
least quite permissible, and even sanctioned by the regula- 
tions. Now, I am perfectly well aware that a horse ex- 
tended requires more room than a horse at the trot or col- 
lected gallop. But, firstly, cavalry horses are not extended 
■until tlie charge is fyetualiy sounded, and sometimes, I am 
sorry to say, not even then ; and, secondly, the sis inches’ 
distance from knee to knee allow^ed in the ranks is nearly 
sufficient even -uffien they are, I have taken great pains 
to satisfy rayscdf on tins point, which is a very i'mportant 
one, and I think any cavalry officer, directing his particular 
attention to the matter, vvill end hy coming to the samo 
coTudusion. The experience of the racecourse also bears 
out what I say. .. 

Tve know that BeidlitZj -udiose horsemen did more than 
any European cavalry before or since, was particular in 
ca'Lising his men to close together before a,nd during a charge ; 
find certainly, from the account of his actions, one cannot 
l^elioYO that his attacks were hy any means, wanting in 
pace. It is also true that it is very difficult for any ])!it a 
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very highly drilled cavalry to maintain a really close order 
diiring an attack when in two ranks; hut this difficulty 
almost entirely disappears when the rear rank as reniuved, 

I oan speak to this from personal experience, A?hicli has 
only been on a small scale, it is true, hut what holds good 
for one squadron holds good for many, seeing that each is a 
separate and distinct body of itself. There is also no fear, 
if only the squadrons are kept down to a moderate size, of 
their centres becoming painfully crowded from the pressure, 
•which will never be so great, in a squadron of 40 files or 
thereabouts, as to prevent the horses from galloping out, 
and the men horn having the free use of their S'woril arms. 
'‘Cavalry There is nothing more important in an attack than to 
Duly,” preserve the order and close connection of the troops who 
charge ; in a worcl, there is nothing more important than 
Vo» that there should he no gaps in the line. The men must 
(Tiietcru he closely locked tip together,* and sliould come on the 
hi an anbroken and perfect order ; this order slionld 
in the, never be lost, least of all at the last moment of attack, 
(irmy.) wdiGii perha,ps the quickness of the licfl-ses’ movements and 
iateTby effects of the enemy’s fire might excuse it.” 

IM'^'^-I^eii hiulty practice of permittiug men to open 

;i4th / out that the idea has arisen of tlie weak appearance of a 
Hussars. When once this is checked, and the men 

arc 03;dered to “ close up,” instead of heiiig allowed to open 
out at the gallop, I think I may assure my brotlu r ca\alry 
officers tbat the imposing aBjiect of the advancing line is 
not lost by the absence of the rear riiiik; and they \voul<.[ 
be astonished at the ease with which order and dressing 
are preserved, when once the men become accustomed te 
the cliange. The rear rank serves but to hide defects in 
the line which should not and need not exist. The 
advantages of having but one rank are particularly con- 


* The italics are mine. 
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spiciiouR hi DioYing at a rapid pace over rough ground and 
in leaping fences. Entire squadrons, in a single raiih, 
can positively, after a little iiraetiee and if not permitted 
to open out, clear small fences of the same character as 
riding-school jumps, at the gallop, without disorder, and 
almost vvitliout losing their dressing. This I believe to be 
in a groat measure owing to the confidence the men acquire 
from having no real’ ranh to drive them on, irritating and 
unsteadjmg the horses in front, and positively endangering 
the lives of any men who may chance to fall. In fact, 
the practice would be impossible with two ranks, even at 
order.” Yet, in all countries, small obstacles, ditches 
and banks, etc., must occasionally be crossed, and how 
nnuch more effective must a cavalry be which is able to 
treat such with indifference, instead of being, as is now 
<5ommonly the ease, restricted in their movements by every 
trifling fence ; an attempt to cross such at speed, and 
without breaking the ranis, resulting in jierhaps a third ' 
of the men and horses being left floundering on the 
grouud, and the remainder thrown into the greatest con- 
fusion. 

On the IStli August, 1833 . . . the enemy’s posts in 

Irani letter 

front of Oporto w^ere driven in at dayligiit ])y four squad- to Editor 
rons t)f lancers. In turning the corner of a wood they 
suddenly came upon a battalion of eacadores, which had 
jiLst retirt,'d bolhiid a stone wall under cover of the grins of Barjon, 
one of their forts. The leading squadron, having no rear g-ulso'^^ 
riink to tumble over or hurry them, leaped the wall into 
the midst of the onemj'-, and mRde tlKun all prisoners, 'i'-'b 
The second scpiadron was ordered up, and charged through 
tlie enemy’s buriihig camp— an exploit deservedly highly 
spoken of,” etc. 

Tliese ioncers wm’O the Reyna Isabel Regiment in tlie 
Portngnose' service, then commanded by Colonel John 
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Kinlocli. TiiejT- inyariably manceiivred and fongiit in siiiglG 
rank, and did mucli excellent service.* 

a view, then, of reducing casualties wlisle retaining 
and even increasing the ngliting power of the line, and 
also to provide cavalry with that essential, an invaih'ihle 
support, of which neither the most rash nor ignorant of 
leaders sliEill he able to deprive them, I earnestly advocate 
the formation of our cavalry in future in two lines, and 
in single rank, each line to have the same iiiimher ox 
squadrons, and to be complete in itself. (The drill part 
of the question will be considered hereafter.) This should 
be the normal formation of cavalry; and although an 
improvement on our present order, yet, when it is a (question 
of diminishing the casualties caused by modern fire-arms, 
as in a general attack on infantry and artillery, it is not 
enough, and a further advance in the direction indicated 
is necessary before cavalry will be ready to take tlieir 
proper share of fighting in future. 

The infantry have been compelled to open and extend 
their formations : cavalry must follow^ suit. If not, they 
will either he compelled to keep out of range of the lu’eeoh- 
loaders, or to purchase success in their attack at a fearful 
cost. And it would appear, from a careful study of tlie 
recent; wars, that ca^ailry, to attain tlio greatest advafltageB 
against infontry, with the least possiWe loss to tJienise] ves, 
must also, like the latter, adopt a mode of attack in. 
extoiuhid onler. 

“ It is probable that in many cases cavalry will find it 
expedient to follow the general tendency tov/ards more 
extended formations, and to adopt against iii,raiitry and 

Tlifj above letter, aa well aa several others from the same pen ojiu 
(hat of Colonel Kinlnch, tog'etlicr with tlio eelcbraiod letter of the Dolco .of 
‘vVoIliii.o'ion ou this snhjeoi., are to be found in Iho Aj»i>etuiiv to “Cuvah'v 
in Wai-,” iroiii the text of Bismarck, edited, etc., bj Lieulcna,ur.-C(.'loncl 
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artillery an order for its front line resembling tlie advance 
of infaiitry sldrmisliers.” . 

“ rrusijian cavalry lias for a long time adopted tlie 
ecludoii form of attack. The principle is correct, for the Taci, leal 
squadrons follow one another at intervals, one drawing the 
fire, the next breaking in. But the present fire-arms are 
so quickly loaded that there is really no cessation of fire. 

Yon may, however, mislead infantry into dealing its fire 
with precipitation and want of regularity. The attack in 
sidnnishing order here seems to ns preferable to that of 
compact squadrons. 

“ Thus we wiU imagine the charge of a cavalry regiment 
to be executed somewhat as follovrs : — Two squadrons in 
extended order throw themselves upon the infantry, two 
following at a trot about 300 q)aees in rear. The leading 
squadrons rush at, or perhaps ride through, the enemy’s 
skirmishers, wheeling off before his masses, or galloping 
past them. 

“ The officer commanding the two squadrons in close 
order, who, with diis trumpeter, accompanies those in 
advance until pretty close to the enemy’s infantry, sounds 
the gallop for his owm squadron as soon as those in front 
have felt the first effective fire, and makes his charge. 

This plan may be the most likely to induce the enemy 
to bla^ie aw^ay in a hurry, thus affording greater chances 
of SUCCORS to the real charge v?hich follows. Vfe repeat 
it may liave the effect, but w^e are far from setting it forth, 
as [ui absolute recipe for restoring to cavahy its old power 
in battle. At ail events, this appears to us to be tlie best 
iii(,ff,liod, particularly as the horsemen in extended order 
Yvoiild suffer less loss than if they were iu compact 
bodies.” 

There is much of truth in this; and no doubt tlic 
principle is nearly correct for the attack of infantry iu tliuir 
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usual fighting formations.'^ Strange it is that cavalry 
offieers should have left it for an infantry officer to iioint 
out to them the best method of using theh* own arm. 

As infantry will no longer have to be encountered in 
squares or heavy masses, a close formation, the object of 
•which is to burst through and disrupt these masses by the 
excessive shock of the onset, is not now required, while a t 
the same time the deadly effect of infantry fire may bo 
greatly mitigated by opening the files, not exactly into 
skirmishing order, but with intervals of a horse’s length 
or less. And this principle would be applicable not only 
to the attack upon swarm lines of skirmishers, but also 
upon infantry in close and regular formation. Indeed, in 
this latter case, it is the only method which ofiers a decided 
chance of success. 

Possible Attach on Infantry. 

Only let this system be adopted, and it is not difficult to 
see that it will, in all probability, lead to very great and 
important results. We know that wdtli cavalry the effect 
produced is loss a (piestion of actual' immcrioal strengtli 
tiiaii with any other arm. If even a small n Limber of 
cavalry get well among a lot of infantry, they usually liave 
it pretty much their own way. I remark this because a 
single-rank squadron, extended at intervals of a horse’s 
length, will cover as much ground as a whole regiment 
does at present, and with only one-eighth of the iiion. 
This is of no consequence, provided that that eighth, or its 
sn-pports, can actually get among the infantry without being 
shot down on the way. 

The AtisrriaTis, at least, have already adopted a luotlo of nttfu-k in. 
“ swariiiisy as they term it. At present, howevoi', they do not appear to see- 
how far the principle will carry them if properly aiipliod. 
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Now, suppose a battalion of infantry in line bo so 
posted as to sweep -witli tbeir fire the ground in front of 
tliein up to, say, 800 yards, tlie ground being ordinary 
ground, over wliich horses can gallop. Imagine this line 
to be attacked in front by d squadron of cavalry, numbering 
40 files, in single rank and extended order. WJiat target 
would be presented to the aim of the defensive infantry? 
Such a squadron extended at intervals of one horse’s len<jth 
between the files would cover 144 yards. A target to 
represent a mounted soldier is generally made eight feet 
high and three feet mde. There would be, including 
leaders, trumpeter, etc., say fifty of these targets 

distributed with tolerable regularity over the above space. 
Total area of targets, 1200 square feet. 

Now, let US imagine that the same position is attacked 
by infantry. We shall find that at a distance of 400 yards 
from the enemy, wliich I take as the mean, the same space 
of 144 yards would he occupied by not less than 100 
infantry soldiers, distributed over it as a swarm line of 
skirmishers. The -.number 100 is probably a good deal 
under the mark. Targets to req)resent infantry soldiers 
would be six feet high by twn feet in breadth, wl'iicli would 
give a total area of target of 1200 square feet, or precisely 
the j?ame as the cavalry. This is a very rough calculation, 
and swarm lines of infantry are of different densities at 
difforout periods of tlio attack ; nevertheless, I third: it may 
1)0 laid dovrn as a general rule that cavalry extended at 
intervals of one horse’s length -will present about the same 
targx't, over tlie same extent of ground, as infantry in 
attacking swairms. • 

But it will be said tliat by this calculation the iiihintry 
are tpJ:.en as if they rvere standing up in the open, whereas 
in practice they would take advantage of whatever cover 
fclicy could find, and, failing this, would lie down. Tills is 
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quite true ; but, wMle remarking parentlietically tliat cotpi' 
from sight is very frequently no protection from fire, I must 
remind my readers that a man cannot j)rogress while lying 
down, and that whenever he wishes to gain ground to the 
front he is compelled to get up. He will run, of course, 
and he may^' also assume a stooping posture, and. thereby 
endeavour to lessen the target ; but the fact remains that, 
if the position is to be carried, every man of the attacking 
force W'ill have to expose himself at various times over 
every yard of the interveuing ground. 

If the position is well defended, it always takes a long 
time to bring a froiit attack (and w.ith such only are yve 
now dealing) to a satisfactory issue, during the whole of 
which the assailants are under a rain of bullets, 

Hours would probably elapse, and severe loss be experi- 
enced, before the infantry would be standing triumphant on 
the ground lately occupied by their opponents. 

Now, the cavalry, if they choose to gallop out, would 
cross the sa.me ground in about two minutes. If in extended 
order, it is not probable that, though exj)Osed .from begin- 
ning to end, their proportionate loss would exceed or even 
equal that of the infantry. 

Cavalry cannot take advantage of cover, or any 
direct means slieltor themselves from the shot of the ebemy 
whom they- are attacking. To counterbalance this dis- 
aalvantagO!, they Iiave one great advantage in their favour 
of wliicli noth'iag, except their own acts, can over deia'ivo 
them; I moan their immense superiority in ra.j.iidity of 
i!U)i.ion — a quality^ which, if properbf applied, may he in 
the futare productive of the highest results, and which tlie 
system under consideration is calculated to develop to 
the greatest possible extent. 

I have not, in the above remarks, alluded to the pre- 
sence of supports, though they are, with cavalry as vvith 
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infantry, tlie essence of the ■whole thing, hut in a different 
manner. ' ■ „ ■ . . ■ ■ . d \ 

I'he eitended line 'which I have imagmcd would be 
follow^ed at an interval of 150 to 200 yards by a similar 
line similarly extended, and that, again, by a third and a 
fourth, and more if necessary. 

Here the system of single rank, doubling at one stroke the 
possible number of reserves, permits us to eoiiteinplate tlie 
employment of as many siiceessive lines as may be deemed 
necessary to effect the object in view; and these lines will 
follow one another, as I have stated, at somewhat narrow 
hitei-s'als, and over the same ground, or nearly so. To 
prevent misconception, I will at once point out that an 
attack on infantry by single-rank extended lines of horse- 
men is in this respect a different affair to charges of 
cavali“,Y in their present formation, where it is a uni- 
versally accepted principle that different bodies are on no 
account to follow one another in the same track. This 
is not only on , account of the risk to the supporting lines 
of being involved 3,n the defeat of the first, hut also, since 
the introduction of breech-loaders, because the ground over 
which they w-ould have to move is certain to be much 
encumbered with the debris of those Vvdjiieh have preceded 
them. Ill the above method of attack, such objections 
would not exist. An extended single-rank line, having no 
rigidity of formation, could not be disordered in the sam.e 
sense as cavalry formed in two close ra'nks, and, if checked, 
would be pick'ed up by the next line without throwing it 
into confusion ; also the fallen men and horses of the 
hiadiug line or lines would not only be fewer, both relatively 
and absolntely, than can now he the case, hut those follow- 
iiig tlicin being also at open files, the men ■would have bui; 
liitle diidciilty in avoiding such obstructions of that nature 
as would lie in their path. There would, consceuently. 
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]>o no difliciilty in n.sing several extended lines in dire-et 
sny'-i'/ort of one another ; and althongli the leading line or 
linos -wonlcl no doubt suffer, there would be evcwy proba- 
bility of those in rear arriving amid the enemy Vvitli their 
order and morale but little, if at all, impah-ed. 

In the above example, I took an extreme case — that 
of cavalry attacking in front a body of infantry acting 
on the defeiiswe, and prepared to receive an attack, 
liarely, indeed, would cavalry be called upon to perform 
such a feat ; yet I cannot but believe that when the ground 
is suitable — and remember that such as is now considered 
most unfavourable for an infantry attack would he the very 
best for cavalry — an assault undertaken iii the manner 
I have outlined above, in which successive lines of cavalry, 
with opened files, dash on like waves of the sea,, to break 
on the defending infantry, contains in itself all the elements 
of success. 

In general, however, cavalry could only be called upon 
to attack and drive into rout lines of infantry in loose and 
somewhat scattered array. Their powe* of accomplishing 
even this has been doubted by many, but as it may in 
future be their especial role on greEbt battle-fields, we will 
proceed to consider it at length. 

Flank or Oblique Attack on. Extended Injmdry. 

The attack on infantry in swarm lines of skirmishers, 
e.g., when they are themselves the assailants, would ].)o 
made somewhat as follows; — Tbe leading squadron (singhj 
rank), issuing from the defenders’ position at the gallop, 
•wonld extend its files at intervals of one horse’s longtli, and 
bear down, oblicpiely upon the first or fighting line of tlie 
enemy, followed by its proper suyiport, or corresponding 

Tin’s is STH^posing that they cannot be taken in flank. 
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sqno/lroii of tlie second line, in similar order. Tlie second 
sqnadron, also in two extended lines, would in like manner 
cliar^'e tliculine of tlie infantry supports. All, as soon as 
the point of attack was attained, would bring round the 
forward iiank and sweep at full gallop along the lilies, 
sabring and riding over the more or less scattered infantry; 
while tlio remaining squadrons, in close order, would follow 
them, each of course in two lines, completing their work, 
if necessary, and ready to afford protection, should the 
enemy, on his part, be able to bring up any cavalry for a 
counter attack. 

A sufficient effect having been produced, or, as is more 
probable, the fiaiik of the enemy’s attack having been 
reached (there being, in fact, no more infantry to ride 
over, for it is extremely difficult, even if desirable, to 
stay cavalry once launched in full career), the attacking 
squadrons would wheel np and re-enter the position at a 
point probably considerably removed from that at which 
they first burst forth, the squadrons in close order covering 
the retreat. As sqpn as they got out of fire the regiment 
would reform and return to its original ground. (See 
diagram, p. 82 .) 

As I have before remarlmd, an attacl-i of tliis nature 
w'onkl be most effective in its results''^ if made at the 
moment when the fire of the advancing- infantry was 
beginning to gain an advantage over that of the defenders, 
also at that -when the attackers have actually penetrated 
the defenders’ position, and before their second line has 
had time to come up. 

In either of these cases the space to be traversed under 
fire would not be great; of course the less this space is 
the better, provided the attacking squadrons have time to 
exteiid their files before coming under the close fire of the 
enemy. 

I liioiui T,vit.h tho gvoatost aflvantage to the (iefe7mivc} kii'Ic gcaicraliy. 
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In the latter ease, I think, and possibly also in tlie former, 
it would bo tho duty of the cawahy to attack, if at hand,, 
a* 1(1 if the ground be suitable, whether they a^’e aide to 
open their files or not. The word should always be giyen, 
and the files opened as much as might be practicable, 
during the short advance. 


In rolling up lines of infantry by an attack in extended 



DIAGRAM. 


Tlio clifi"r:nn represents a I'egimcnt of four squadrona attacking the 
assailants o:l: a position. 

A.B. Dofeiisive position. 

0. 1). Firing lino of as.sailant9 (250 yards distant). 

11, F. Supporting lino of assailants. 

p, ;;. First .squadron attacking tilt) liring line. 

li,h. Second squadron attacking supports (its rear line Is in Uio act of 
extension). .... .■ 

1. i. Third squadron supporting first. 

k, h Fourth squadron supporting second. 

l, 1.1,1. Third and fourth squadrons (jovering retreat of the cxi ended 
squadrons after the attack. 

The iloiteil linns reproNcnt the conr.se of liie cavaliy. 
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order, the “ charge ” would not be sounded, as this always 
implies a dash at utmost speed for a comparatively short 
distance ; the object of which is to hurst through the 
enemy, when ‘ in some formation supposed to be capable of 
offering a solid resistance. To sound the charge to squad- 
rons advancing jn extended order, on any occasion, would 
be to incur a risk of much greater dispersion than is at 
all necessary or deshable, and would also lead to the 
adoption of a rate of speed which could not be maintained 
over the whole distance, often considerable, which the 
cavahy would have to traverse. 

All the lines, therefore, will be led at a dashing gallop, 
short, however, of the pace of an actual charge, and will 
maintain a proper distg,nce from one another. The men 
will also be taught not to separate to a greater extent 
thajU ordered ; in fact, once extended, the tendency should 
be rather to close again towards the centre by inclining 
inwards. The inevitable casualties and natural tendency 
to separate always displayed by horsemen in loose order, 
when galloping at ‘speed, would prevent the intervals 
becoming too small. Above all, every man should keep 
one eye perpetually on his leader, and regulate pace and 
direction accordingly. 

By* f(.)llowiug out these XDrinciples, the retreat of the 
squadrons, when their work was done, might be effected 
without disorder, and without avoidable- loss. 

The duty of the closed squadrons would be to support 
the attacking lines, to complete their success, and to charge 
the enemy's ca,valry, should any make their appearance. 
The real attack on the infantry will be made by the 
extended squadrons, and not (as Boguslawski, previously 
quoted, suggests) by the closed sq[uadrons following in rear 
of those in “ skirmishing order,” which he no doubt uses 
as synonymous with ‘‘ extended, order.” 
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It must be remembered that the distance to be trayersed 
by the cavalry under fire will not in general exceed hOO 
yards, and this distance can and should be" covered in 
about tMrtii seconds,^ In fact, the horsemen would be down 
upon the startled infantry before the latter could rcaliae 
the situation; the Imown moral effect produced by an 
attack of cavahy, on even the steadiest of infantry, would 
be developed to the utmost, and natural instinct vrould 
almost certainly induce the latter to run together and 
endeavour to form rallying squares. If so, but very few 
shots could he fired at the cavalry during the short period 
that would elapse het'ween their fii’st appearance and the 
moment of reaching the enemy’s line. Consequently the 
suddenness and celerity of the attagk, if properly conducted, 
would in a great measure neutralize the deadly power of 
the hreeoh'ioader ; and as for the wild volley that might be 
blazed off by such scattered knots of men as had succeeded 
in grouping themselves together, that would he no more 
than had to he encountered in the days of old Brown Bess 
and her smooth-bored sisters, and ought not, I think, to 
deter ordinarily brave horsemen from riding through and 
scattering any small closed bodies that might be thus 
hastily formed to oppose them. 

As the end of the line was reached somewhat more of 
resistance might he expected, especially among the sup- 
ports, since they would have had m.ore time for pre-paratiou ; 
hut even these wmuld not in general l?e allowed more tlian 
two minutes before the first wave of tlie cavalry was upon 
them. The discouraging spectacle of the majority of tlieir 
comrades being ridden over and sained by the victo,ri(,)ns 
horsemen would not he without its effect, and slioiild they 

T5^ia is a liberal allowance. . Berenborsti says cavalry can cover GOO paces 
(500 yards) in 30 seconds. Nolan, correcting him, puts it at 10 sceonue. 
This would allow 241 seconds for* galloping over 300 yard.s. 
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eyeii succeed in witlistandmg unbroken the two successive 
attacks of the extended squadrons, it would he strange 
if they had not been, as Cajptain Boguslawsld remarks, 
“ induced to blaze away in a hurry, thus affording greater 
■chances of success ” to the closed squadrons following in 
rear. Indeed, the latter ought to make short work of them. 
Finally, any Imots of men that might, to the shame of the 
cavalry, remain intact after the four successive attacks, 
would be subjected to the re-opened fire of the defenders’ 
infantry and artillery, even if, as is probable, the whole 
line did not advance to secure a permanent advantage 
from the confusion and dismay resultant on the cavalry 
charge, an effect which might quite possibly extend 
itself to the enemy’s second line battalions and reserves^ 
On the other hand, the moral tone of the defenders, 
perhaps previously overmatched in the fight and heginning' 
to despond, would he proportionately raised, and, were it 
now possible to advance rai3idly, a complete and crushing 
defeat might be inflicted on the enemy-^-an advantage 
which never falls to” the lot of an army that, willingly or 
otherwdse, confines itself entirely to the defensive. 

* Direct Attacks^ 

Thus far wg have considered the attack made, either 
on the flank of an advancing enemy or obliquely, in which 
case it may be called an artificial flank attack ; the object 
being in both instances to traverse the length of the 
enemy's line, or as much of it as possible, rolling it up 
from flank to flank. 

Tliis is, no doubt, the most advantfigeous method of 
employing cavalry against infantry, especially for a com- 
paratively small body— a single regiment, for instance, or 
less — such fis would he attached to a division in the field; 
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and it is in this way that the cavalry of the future -wiil 
have the most frequent opportunities of assisting to decide 
battles. , 

Nevertheless, it may also he necessary or desirable to 
make a direct attack on the enemy. This would, as a rule, 
be only undertaken by a larger body than the divisional 
cavalry can muster, and wnuld never be attempted by the 
latter when the army w^as on the defensive, without special 
orders and for a special object ; such, for instance, as the 
capture of massed guns, which, having overpowered the 
artillery opposed to them, were shaking by their fire the 
defenders’ infantry. In this case the attack would be 
ordered at a rather early stage of the fight. Again, if 
the enemy’s attacking infantry, unassailable in hank or 
obliquely, was from superiority of numbers or other reason 
gaining ground fast in the action, it is conceivable that 
affairs might be so bad that the officer in general command 
would be justified in making a desperate effort to avert 
defeat ; also if it be required to save troops aheady beaten 
from complete rout, when the cavalry,” perhaps not able to 
be brought up before the crisis was past, would have to 
attack, irrespective of the enemy’s p)osition, whenever they 
got vvitliin striking distance. 

In all eases, however, where infantry are the objective, 
the att?.,ck should be made on the principles already laid 
down. And I would point out {at the risk of repeating 
myself) that it is partieulaiiy necessary to extend tlio 
squadrons wdieii the attack is made directly. For not only 
’?vili the advance have to be made over a greater distance, 
but it will also be a saving of loss if the front can he made 
to -squal, or if possible exceed, that of the enemy, thus 
indiiciijg a divergent instead of convergent fire. In a direct 
attack OIL infantry in fighting or swarm formation, it 
would bo of more importance to charge them, if by any 
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means practicable, over the whole extent of their front, 
than to have an exce8siv<e number of siij)portmg lines, siiico 
the infanti^ have no solidity to withstand a shock, but 
have, on the other hand, a great development of fire, to 
divide and scatter which as much as possible is of very 
high importance. Besides, by attacking the infantry over 
the whole or the greater portion of their front, which 
would not be at all impracticable if the attacking squadrons 
were well practi-sed in extending during the advance, no 
one part of the line would have more time to rally than 
another, if rallying is of much advantage, which I doubt.'*' 
Two squadrons, then, of the front line would, as a rule, 
charge together, extending from their centre. Their front 
would then cover about 300 yards, which is sufficient 
in most cases. These would be followed by their natural 
support of the two second-line squadrons, also extended. 
The remaining squadrons would follow. The other two 
of the front line (the third attacking line) might also be 
extended; but it would, I think, he almost always advisable 
to keep its support, the last reserves, formed by the remain- 
ing two squadrons of the rear line, in close order — that is 
to say,' "with closed, not open files. Bodies in this formation 
would cc/a/Zcu?- themselves on the extended lines, according 
to the •discretion of the leader, who would naturally avoid 
as much as possible the ground traversed by the extended 
lines in making their attack. If it he required to have a 
a, still more extended front, three squadrons might be 

'It may liore bo noted that infantry lying doivn, as they generally 
vvOTild bo in open ground, cannot fire with great ra/pidity. From aolmal 
observation, I am of opinion that the rate of fire under those circura- 
etauoos dcioa not exceed that of the ordinary firing of mnzzlo-loadiug armed 
infantry when standing. The general assumption of even a kneeling posi. 
iion seems to me to cause a very perceptible slackoniiig f)l‘ the fire. H'Iil! 
grea ter portion of uiy readers •will be in a position to form tlioir ownopinioiva 
on this point. If I am right, they will- agree with me that the fact is oiU'i 
which ought not to bo disregarded. 
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Fig. I.— Rog'iment-, of four squaclrons (40 files) making a tlirecfc al ta.ck on 
infaritiy. Extent- of front = 144 X 2 = 288 yards. Scale, --j-jVi)- 
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advanced in the first line, snj)ported by their corresponding 
three of the second line; leaving one squadron of each 
line to be retained in close order and formed into one line 
as a reserve. 

The reader will observe that it is always practicable to 
preserve three lines, even with a great extent of front. 




Z'f'Sqi^r 


SECOND ;line 




4r^Sqaa6r:(tV Line) 


Fni. 2. — Same regiment attacldng witli a front of three siiUiuhons. 
Il'-ient of front -= 144 X 3 = 432 yards. Scale, ysoo- 
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There is no reason why this attack should not he 
equally successful with the one first detailed — suecessfiih 
that is, as regards the attainment of the ohjeet .aimed at — • 
but the loss, though i^erhaps not excessive, would probably 
be severe ; decidedly greater than in the previous instance, 
since the advance would have to be made for a much 
greater distance under fire, and this distance would have 
to be traversed tivice. Besides 'which, there is always the 
chance of encoxmtering the enemy’s cavalry, who would be 
enabled to assail the extended lines to great advantage. 
The more successful the attack, the greater is the distance 
to which the enthnsiasni of the men is likely to carry them, 
and the more probable also is the appearance of hostile 
squadrons on the field. It is to oppose these, as well as to 
afford a good rallying point, that I have suggested that the 
rear Tine be kept in hand, in close order. Above all, it 
should be remembered that, in attacking infantry, exact for- 
mations are of far less importance than celerity of move- 
ment. If infantry can be attacked with such suddenness 
as to have the effect of a surprise, they are beaten already. 
Tlie great danger will probably be found to lie in the 
countcu;-attaclv of the enemy’s cavalry, who, if they can 
tlirow themselves unexpectedly on the extended squadrons, 
will probably succeed in turning the tables on them tmtheir 
own satisfaction. It appears to me, however, that even 
here the risks are no greater than, at present ; for but a 
small portion of the force will at first be offered as a.i.i 
object of attack to the enemy, and these being in extended 
order ought not to find much difficulty, if surprised, in witli- 
drawing themselves from the shock, by galloping out to each 
fianiv and leaving the enemy to be dealt with by the closed 
reserve. It is evident that the horsemen of the extended 
lines acting in this manner can suffer no loss from hostile 
squadrons that bear clown straight upon them, unless the 
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latter break their ranks, in which ease they ought to he over- 
thrown hy the reserve. The extended squadrons should 
endeavour to rally with the utmost speed, and fall on the 
enemy in flank and rear. If, however, the hostile cavalry 
are first perceived at some little distance off, the leader of 
the first extended fine should call on his men to close on 
him, and, trusting to the immediate support of the next 
line, dash at the foe as hard as the horses could gallop. It 
is possible that the enemy would be so astonished as to 
give way before him, and in any ease he would probably 
gain a moment’s time for the remainder, which might 
make a good deal of difference. 

Cavalry'of Attaching Side. 

It has been before remarked that the cavalry apper- 
taining to the attacking force has considerably fewer chances 
of distiiiguishmg itself than that of the defenders. This 
principally arises from the necessity of keeping cavah’y, 
more than any other* arm, as completely as possible out of 
fire until the moment for action arrives. Taking into con- 
sideration the large mark offered b}^ cavalry, and the range 
of rifled field-guns, together with the accuracy of their 
fire up’ to 3000 yards, it would ax>pear that cavalry must be 
kept at about this distance from the enemy’s doi'ensivc line, 
in or near ^vhich their artillery will be common] y posted. 
'This is supposing that cover, such as a thick wood, a ■villag(!, 
or rising ground, does not occur, behind whieb the cavalry 
may liud shelter while forced to remain inactive. If coin- 
peDocl to remain in the open and under fire, cavalry sLoiild 
alwiiys be moved quietly about ; generally somewhat 
towards and from the fire, because the effect of artillery lire 
(u-qieuds so much upon the ■ exact range : being obtained. If 
by movciiiciit on our own part this can be_ continually 
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altered, the guns will not inflict very severe damage^ To 
eai’iy on tliis, however, for any length of time v;onld tend 
to injure that delicate inorale on the high tone pf which so 
much depends; besides whioli, a certam amount of avoid- 
able fatigue would be inflicted on both men and horses» 
As a general rule, therefore, cavahry inactive must either 
keep out of range or out of sight of artillery. As for tlio 
lire of infantry, unless actually attacking, they ought never 
to be exposed to it, even for tlie briefest space of time. 

But although the bulk of the cavalry of an attacking 
force must very frequently be content to remain quietly 
out of fire while the battle is being fought by their com- 
rades of the other arms, yet opportmiities will sometimes 
arise for their employment, and it is the duty of cavahy 
leaders to watch for and seize them. 

“As the infantry advances, seeking to gain ground to 
of Modern the front in extended order, they must be not only carefully 
luqor' supported from the rear, but as they are peculiarly liable 
Hmuo, ■};Pe attack of small bodies of cavalry on the flanks, 
cavalry must be held in hand under ^belter in some con- 
venient place, with orders to watch any attempted action 
of the enemy’s cavalry, and move rapidly to the front if 
tljey show themselves. The cavalry must, in such a ease, 
act by instinct, not by orders, and their leader i».ust ho 
most careful to watch lest, in the smoke and dust, the 
hostile cavalry move to. the front without being noticed. 
In such cases it is of great advantage to got as near to the 
enemy as possible. Often a small wood or inclosure will 
offer itself, or some fold of the ground, behind which the; 
cavalry may shelter themselves, unseen, from the enemy’s 
position and remain m readiness. The approaches to such 
Xflaces maybe over ground heavily swept by artillery or even 
musketry lire, but which it is quite possible to cross. So 
soon as a, few infantry have got into the wood or inclosure, 
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tbe ca,valry officer may push some men rapidly out — riding 
fast, a few men in extended order will usually escape ; they 
may he follpwod by a few more, until the whole force is got 
over. But cavalry cannot remain in such positions without 
the support of some infantry, who will prevent the enemy’s 
infantry from making a forward movement with a small 
jjody and harassing the cavahy. In such positions the 
cavalry must be prepared to venture everything to cheek a 
hostile movement. 

‘‘ The infantry with them wall alwa,ys give a suj)i')ort to 
rally on, and, working thus, a few cavalry may render very 
efficient service on the field of battle. But no large body 
can be so employed. If the ground enables cavalry to be 
thus pushed on in small bodies and kept covered from the 
enemy’s fire, they will be of great value in checking any 
unexpected action on the flanks of the attack. 

When acting against the enemy’s cavalry they have 
little to dread from projectiles, as the enemy, on account of 
his own cavalry, wnll be afraid to fire much.” 

A very small bqdy of horse, if they can, as is here 
suggested, be smuggled into an advantageous position, 
might very seriously interfere with the sweeping attack 
of hostile ca.va]ry on advancing infantry ; but I do not 
think* many instances would occin* of their being able to 
assume such without the Imowledge of the defending side. 

This kind of dodge was, I am told, not unfrequently 
tried by the mutineers’ horse during the Sepoy War, and 
1 believe it generally resulted in their cover being saluted 
■with a, showxsr of shells from the artillery, such as rendered 
any hut the most unexceptionahly sheltered spots too hot to 
remain in. Now, such spots are not often found in front of 
a well-selected position ; and, as I have before remained, if 
the position is only intended to be temporarily held, -which 
is the same thing as assuming that both forces are in 
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itioveDient, the caYalry of each would have about equal 
chances of action. , 

Other opportunities might also occur — as, for instance, 
when an infantry attack is successfully carried out— -for 
small bodies of horsemen to push rapidly on across the 
space previously swept by the defenders’ hre. Then, if 
the enemy’s cavalry is deficient in boldness or weak in 
numbers, they might be of great service not only in rout- 
ing the beaten infantry, but also by attacking in flank, 
should an attempt be made to retake the position, in which 
case the attacking force will be thrown more or less on the 
defensive, and their cavalry will have the opportunities and 
advantages previously shown to belong to that side. 

f 

The Attack of Camlry in Large Bodies. 

It has frequently been said that the day for the appear- 
ance of large numbers of cavalry on the battle-field is for 
ever |)ast, and possibly the idea of uniting several thousand 
sabres for a grand charge would seSm utter folly to a 
modern general. 

This is, no doubt, partially true, in that great masses 
of the arm, such as charged at Waterloo and at many 
another famous battle of the last century, will never do the 
like again ; but that cavalry may not be used in consid-er- 
able bodies and for a. great effort has not, it appeal’s to me, 
becm at all conclusively demonstrated. 

The fact that it has not been so used since the g( 3 nera.l 
introduction of arms of precision, does not prove that it 
is impossible ; rather would it seem that the solution of 
the numerous problems wbieh bave arisen from the altered 
eoiiditions under which infantry and artillery, now act, 
Iiave so occupied the attention of tacticians that no leisure 
has been left them to examme the real effect of these 
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eonclitions on tlie third arm. Some blame must also 
attach to cavalry leaders, who seem to have tacitly 
accepted tlse meagre role assigned to their own branch, 
instead of endeavouring to ascertain and make Imown 
what modiiications in organization and tactics are neces- 
sary to render it capable of useful and glorious employment 
in battle. 

It does, however, appear to be the case , that oppor- 
tunities will seldom arise for a larger body than a single 
brigade of eight or ten stjuadrons * to act together — that is, 
to make a united attack at any one point — although cases 
may arise when several brigades might be employed to 
attack simultaneously at various points, with a common 
object. ^ 

A single brigade, however, will ordinarily he sufficient 
to do all that cavalry may legitimately attem|)t ; and this 
will be the more true if the single-rank system is adopted. 
For, whereas it has always been a principle for cavalry to 
attack in two lines (and a reserve), and that the above 
formation provides ‘a natural second line, without, as I 
believe, at all impairing the effective force of the first, it 
follows that eight squadrons will cover the. same front and 
depth, and deliver as powerful a charge, as sixteen squadrons 
in the* pjresent two-deep formation. 

The majority of authorities on tactics seem decidedly 
to admit the possibility of considerable bodies of cavalry 
being employed to advantage on the battle-field, and in 
some instances the admission seems to have been wrung 
from them, as it were, in s|)ite of themselves, and in 
contradiction to previously stated theories. It should be 
remtuubered, also, that these men, though doubtless of the 

When speaking of a “squadron,” I mean a squadron in two lines, up -,, 
va front-rank squadron, -with its corresponding second line ditto. The two 
ongiu. l:o be ns itiaepurablc as front and rear x*ank are now; and the strength 
of the squadron Vv uuld remain the same. 
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I'lighest talent, are, I think, without exception, officers of 
infantry, artillery, and engineers, and can have hut little 
practical acquaintance with the working of cavMry. Their 
opinions refer only to a cavalry working in its present 
heavy and solid formation, and this, wn have already seen, 
must be discarded as a first step towards re-devcloping the 
fighting power of the arm. 

Granted this, and also the existence of a cavalry fit for 
its work, what will then be wanted is a clever and bold 
leader — a second Seidlitz, a new Murat, capable not only 
of seeing, but also of seizing and turning to the utmost 
account, the great but very transient opportunities that will 
occur for the action of cavalry in large bodies. 

Referring to the description I^gave, some pages back, 
of the general method of fighting adopted by infantry as 
now armed, it will be seen that it was remarked that such 
an attack will seldom extend over a front greatly exceeding 
300 yards, it being now considered that it is of no ad- 
vantage to direct several battahons in the same alignment 
on exactly the same point of attack.' Strength is gained 
by tlie constant and skilful supporting and feeding of the 
fighting line from the rear. Each battalion attacks on its 
own front, and if a general attack is made, every one of 
these would have a special object assigned to it. But such 
attacks all along the line will seldom be pushed beyond tJie 
second stage, being intended mainly to hold tlio enemy; 
that is, to prevent him changing front, or otherwise 
manceuvring to meet an attempt on his flank or rear. 

This sort of front attack occasionally produces very 
severe contests in certain places, either for the possession 
of important points in front of the general line, or perhaps 
because the commanders are unable to restrain the forward 
movement of their men. The great difficulty of regulating 
or withdrawing from a combat since the universal iuiro- 
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DIAGRAM. 

T]ic fikol'ch ropi-psonts a cavah'y brigade of two regiinents attacking the 
assaila^ta of a position. 

a, a, (X. Doi'oiisivo position. 

1), h, 1. Enemy’s Jiringline. 

c, Ci c. Enemy’s .supports. 

d. Eiicmv’s di\dsioual artillery snppox'ting the attack. 

It. UarUny of dcfenclors’ artillery. 

/. Tluttery of FT.A. attached to cavalry brigade, brought from it.s original 
posit ion to RU])|)ort advance of the latter. 

(/. Copse occupied by defenders. 

h; h. Cavalry brigade sheltered behind the ridge. 

i, i. i, i. hirst and third squadrons, first regiment, attacking enemy’s 
firing line. 

A-, Ic, Ic. Second and fourth ditto attacking line of aupportg. 

1,1. Left wing ; m, m. Right wing of second regiment, 
xn Position of cavalry loader. 

’L'he dcLlcd lines show the course of the cavalry. 
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diictioii of l)reeeh-Ioaders is now well imderstoorL Flank 
attacks, in some shape or other, seem to bo invariahl}' — I 
suppose necessarily — attempted, and this, as #weli as tlie 
practice of having a number of small reserves, which are 
freely used to supply the losses caused by the devastating 
iiatiire of the fire, causes a great elongation and attenuation 
of the line : so much so that the continuity of its various 
parts may, and often does, become lost, and is very diliicult 
to restore, owing to the absorbing nature of the local 
struggles in which the troGjis may become engaged in 
various parts of the held; so that not only are formations 
very loose and extended, hut the fronts of the fighting 
forces become very great in proportion to their numbers, 
and bodies of troops are ajpt to he left more or less isolated. 

Here is presented a state of things so extremely favour- 
able to the action of cavalry, that, if the ground be also 
suitable, it is difficult to say what they may not achieve 
under competent leaders. Generally spealdng, and for the 
same reasons as have been previously adduced, the cavalry 
of the defensive side will have the moet favourable oppor- 
tunities; hut the circumstances under which attacks can 
he made are so infinitely varied, and so much depends upon 
that nufmown factor-, the ground, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to lay down anything positive on this head. It would, 
however, seem to he the duty of cavalry, under any circum- 
stances, to frustrate all attempits of the enemy to turn the 
flanks of their own force ; and this, it appears to me, they 
would be quite capable of doing, if assisted by an efficient 
horse artillery. 

The usual and most convenient post for large bodies 
of cavalry is in rear of the' flanks, positions being selected 
where they not only have room for rapid- deployments and 
so forth, if a]i onward movement is intended, bat wdienee 
also they can w^atch for any indication of an outflanking 
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fiiovomcmt on the part of the enemy. If this part of tiicir 
duty is properly performed, they would, in the majority of 
cases, ohtam a snlTiGiently early intimation of the enemy’s 
projects to enable them, being, as they are, so superior in 
speed to the other arms, to get to the reverse flank or proper 
rear of the troops attempting the turning movement. Once 
such a position is attained, they might attack with every 
possible chance of success; and, if successful, the loss 
ought to be but slight, seeing that they would be riding in 
the direction of their own infantry, and would soon be safe 
enough. It is true that a regularly planned movement to 
turn a flank is generally covered by cavalry and artillery, 
and if the strength of these arms is at all equal to that 
which the defenders may^have at their disposal, the attempt 
to turn the tables on the outflanking force would become 
exceedingly dangerous, if not impossible; nevertheless, 
cavalry soldiers must remember that reckless valour and 
skill in leading have often obtained successes quite dis- 
proportionate to the theoretical chances in favour of the 
attacker. Eegular turning movements on a large scale, 
as practised by Frederick the Great and his followers in 
the art of war, are now obsolete, being liable to be foiled 
by otlier means than the one suggested. Flanii attacks 
BGcm :r?ow to he generally brought about by a continued 
extension on the part of tlie enemy, growing at last into 
an envelopment of the flank threatened, and becoming 
locally a front attack on that point. Such a movement, 
if fittoinqjted on ground favourable to cavalry, would almost 
certainly expose a flank to their charge. Even if .not, the 
danger of leaving such a movement unopposed is obviously 
so grout that, in default of other troops, it might frequently 
bo nocossary to call-upon the cavalry to expose themselves 
to tlie greatest dangers, even if it seems impossible to do 
inoro than checlj the enemy, since a short delay at a critical 
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niomeut may bo of the greatest imj>ortance to the armjj’ 
generally. 

Commonly, however, the .situation would irot he unlike 
that in-evioiisly described, because the tendency of attacks 
which are flank attacks with regard to the position of the 
whole army is to become front attacks locally. To us the 
main difference lies in this, that the cavalry advance 
would have to he made at a much earlier stage of the light 
than when a direct attack is to be crushed ; and for this 
reason, that if a flank attack is allowed to develop itself, it 
is likely to have an injurious moral effect on the whole 
defending army, who at the same time, perhaps, are being 
heavily pressed in front. 

Partly on this account, and partly also because of the 
increased probability of the enemy’s horse being in force in. 
this part of the field, it seems fit that such an attack 
should not be made except by a considerable body. The 
principle of assailing infantry with extended sq^iiadrons 
should invariably be adhered to, but no more need be used 
in this manner than in the attack Urst described. The 
remainder of the brigade would follow in a regular and 
well-ordered line, and there would be in addition a reserve 
of one or two squadrons. 

The celebrated charge of Bredow’s brigade at l\Tars la 
Tour is an instance of cavalry being used, with j^erfect 
success, to defeat an attempt of the enemy to outflank an 
army on the defensive ; and what is remarkable is that the 
attack appears to have been made openly and directh/ on 
the enemy, some at least of whoru were fresh troops, and 
had suffered hnt little loss. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The circumstances under which it took place are as 
follows: — The Second German Army had, on the loth 
August, turned Metz by a detour to the south, with tlio 
intention of arresting the retreat of Marshal Bazaine’s 
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army on V erdun. On the march being resumed next da.y, 
the 3r(l Army Corps, commanded by Lieutenant-General Y on 
AlYensleben*!!., soon found itself in the presence of masses 
of French, who had bivouacked about Vionville and Grave- 
lotto. Although only supported by cavalry (the 6th and 
6th divisions), General Von Aivensleben did not hesitate to 
throw himself on Bazaine’s line of retreat; and, in fact, 
he succeeded in blocking the road to Verdun, voluntarily 
exposing himself to the attack of greatly superior forces, in 
the hope that he might be able to delay the enemy until 
the main body of the army should arrive to his assistance. 

The other corps being, however, a great way off, Von 
Aivensleben found himself, about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, having been fighting since half-past nine o’clock 
a.m., exceedingly hard pressed, particularly on his left 
flank, which w’-as almost enveloped by the enemy. Now, it 
was absolutely necessary, not only for the attainment of his 
original object, but in fact for the very existence of his 
corps, that he should maintain his position until supported. 

In these desperate straits he was forced to have recourse to 
cavalry, and ordered a charge which entirely freed him 
from apprehension in that quarter during the remainder of 
the action. 

'“'It 'was, of course, to be apprehended that a cavalry »tiio 
attack undertaken against intact infantry and powerful 
lines of artillery, neither of which had been previously 
shaken by artillery fire, must imove a total failure, or, at ptafKit 
least, cause immense losses ; still it had become necessary 
to demand the sacrifice from the cavalry for the good of 
the army, and, above all, in order to check the enemy’s 
advance and gain time. 

“Bredow’s cavalry brigade had present, at the moment it 
was o?cdered to effect a breach in the front of the 6th Froncli 
Corps, only six squadrons, viz., three of the 7th Ouira.ssiors 
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and t]}rcc of tlic ICtli Uhlans. There was not the slightc'st 
hesitation on the part of the brigade in devoting the last 
drop of its blood to a task which threatened these sqnaxiroiis 
with total annihilation, and seemed almost impossible to 
perform. But duty and military honour pointed the way. 

“The six squadrons crossed the high-road to the west of 
Yionville, taking at first a northerly direction, formed in 
a close column,*' the cuirassiers leading, till they arrived 
near the wood. Here the head of the column wheeled to 
the right ; f and when the new direction had been gained, 
the word was given to deploy to the right, first into squad- 
ron and then into line of the brigade, all of which was done 
under a heavy fire of the enemy’s artillery. The three 
cuirassier squadrons, which, beiiSg on the left, of course 
got into line first, commenced the charge forthwith; the 
IGth Lancers, having to wait till its right squadron came 
into line, followed immediately, so that, at first, a charge 
in echelons took place unintentionally. In a moment the 
batteries, now vomiting flames, were reached with a loud 
hurrah, and the gunners cut down at their guns, when the 
whole brigade, which had by this got into one line, charged 
the long lines of infantry in rear, who received the rush of 
the cavalry with a heavy fire. These lines, top, were 
broken throngli, and at such a speed that but few- of the 
French had time to fire a second shot. Sabre and lanco 
made dreadful havoc in the broken ranks of the enemy. 
The main object of the charge had been attained beyond nil 
expectation, but carried away by the ardour of eomhtit, this 
impetuous band of horsemen swept irresistibly forwards, 
despite all endeavours of the officers to rally and ro-form tho 
men. Tho latter ponnded upon a lino of mitrailleuses 
drawn up in rear of the infantry, without heeding in the 

* (if divisions. 

t i.e., in t.ho din!ei.ion of Llic cno.mj' they wove about, l,o at, Luck. 
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k'iist tlie Hnarling fire of these instruments. Some of the 
foremost horsemen had reached the line of the mitrailleuses 
■with the iaat effort of their horses, and began to cut and 
stab at the artillerymen, endeavouring to turn some of the 
pieces round and carry them off as trophies, when, quite 
unexpectedly, the French 7th Cuirassiers, belonging to For- 
ton’s division, posted in the vicinity,' issued forth from the 
wood on the old Eoman road. One of its squadrons pene- 
trated at once into one of the intervals between the dis- 
ordered Prussian squadrons ; the remainder of the regiment 
and the dragoon brigade followed at a trot. At the same 
moment French hussars and chasseurs, passing through 
the intervals of the second line of their own infantry, fell 
upon the right of the uhlans, so that the six hitherto 
victorious Prussian squadrons, finding themselves attacked 
on all sides, were compelled to retreat. Hotly pursued by 
the French cavalry, they were compelled once more, with 
their blown horses, to force a way through the enemy’s 
masses of infantry. It was a desperate ride for life and 
death, and cost great sacrifices. It was therefore no 
wmnder that the French bulletins exaggerated, as usual, 
this failure of tho Prussian arms, and asserted, ‘ The 
cuirassier regiment of Count Bismarck -was annihilated.’ 
It is qiiite true that of the 7tli Cuirassiers there came out 
of this sanguinary hand-to-hand combat only 7 officers 
and 70 men, and of the 16th Uhlans only 6 officers 
and 80 men ; ]}ut both regiments saved their standards, 
and were able, after having recalled each its dot ached 
squadron, to appear on the field the same evening with t-wo 
squadrons per regiment. There can, therefore, be no 
question of annihilation ; whereas it is quite certain that 
the sacrifices demanded from the cavalry in a most critical 
■moment of the engagement were repaid hy the complete 

■■■'■ “ Tlie next ways ‘four weak KqiiatlyonB,’ but tbiid iy afterward.!: coiTCciecl.” 
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yucceBS of the manoeuvre. I’or the fatal attack of the 
French Gth Corps against the left wing of Buddenhrock’s 
(Gth) division was completely checked, and never’ resumed — 
a proof how much the French troops were shaken hy the 
vehement attack of a few Prussian squadrons.” 

The first thing that strikes one in this account is tiiat 
the infantry are exjpressly stated to have been intact, and 
also supported hy xmverful lines of artillery, neither of 'which 
had been previously shaken hy the fire of the Prussian guns. 

The infantry, however, seem, as is natural, to have been 
extended in a “ fighting line ; ” and Bogiislawski hints that 
they were short of ammunition. If it be true, however, as 
above stated, that “but few of them (fhe, French) had time to 
fire a second shot,” the exact arpomit of cartridges they 
may have had in their pouches seems immaterial. It 
appears, then, that this cavalry successfully attacked fresh, 
and hy no means demoralized, troops in their usual fighting 
formation and hacked by an efficient artillery. What, then, 
comes of the tiieory that cavalry are powerless against the 
breech-loader and obsolete on the field of battle ? 

Secondly, we have to observe the comparatively small 
number of squadrons, only six, that sufficed to produce so 
great a result; and, thirdly, that the loss, undoubtedly 
enormous, seems to have been in a great measure aCuidaUc. 
For, judging from the narrative, no very serious loss could 
have been encountiered until the exhausted and disordered 
horsGiiiGii were surprised and attacked in turn, by at least 
double their number of the enemy’s cavalry. Bo we sec 
that, after all, it was not the deadly breech-loaders or tli.o 
far-reaching rifled guns that inflicted chastisement on those 
daring squadrons, but their own “ obsolete ” arm. No 
doubt, those who escaped from the melee — ^probably few 
enough — had to retreat under what Boguslawski terms 
“a fearful lire,” still further reducing the number of 
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these heroes. We may indeed wonder that any ever 
rotiimed at all ! 

The chiof reason for this sad termination to so glorious 
a charge appears to have been . the fatal plan of attacking 
ill only one line. Probably the gallant Brodow, thinking 
that he would be liable to fail in attaining the object of his 
charge — which 'was of vital importance to the army in 
general — if he subdivided his already small force, nobly 
resolved to sacrifice himself and it, provided only success 
might be obtained. It is possible he may have been right, 
and in any case the effect’ produced was well worth the cost; 
but it is not difficult to see now, what no doubt appeared 
very uncertain at the time, that four or even three squad- 
rons .in the front line yrould probably have produced all 
the effect of the six that actually attacked, and the remain- 
ing squadrons following in reserve would have, at all 
events, done something to preserve the whole from being so 
cruelly slaughtered by the French horsemen. 

Great stress is laid upon the blown and exhausted 
condition of the Prussian horses. Colonel Bonie says : — 

“On the side of the Germans, as well as our own, 
charges w^ere invariably made at a gallop over too great an 
extent of ground ; horses get blown after galloping 1000 to 
1500 yhrds. . . . Look at the attack of Bredow’s brigade. 
Taken in flank by our cavalry, it was so exhausted tliat 
the men could get no more out of their horses ; they were 
entirely at the mercy of our men, who cut them down 
like sheep. The attack proves the absolute necessity 
of a reserve, which following the movement of the attackers 
without pressing on them, and arriving fresh, completes 
the success, and profits by the exhaustion of the enemy. 
The echelons of Bredow’s brigade obtained a first success, 
but could not preserve it; having no supports they w’cre at 
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I confess it appears to me that the whole secret of tlio 
success of the charge lay in the pace ativhieh it was nuuk ! 
Borbstaedt’s account renders this exceedingly plain« ‘'In 
a moment^ he says, *' the batteries were reached. The lines 
(of the infantry) zvere broken ihroiigli at such a s^yeed that few 
of the French had time to Jive a second shot ! ’’ This is Iiow 
a charge ought, nay must, be made to be successful against 
modern firearms. Had a slower rate of speed been 
adopted by the Prussians, they would liawe taken several 
moments to reach the guns, each French soldier would 
have had time to fire several shots, and how many men 
would have lived to reach that second line ? The guns, 
indeed, might have been momentarily taken, but the 
attack must have failed against ,.the infantry, and there 
would not even have been that "first success” so slight- 
ingly spoken of by Colonel Bonie. The loss would have 
been at least as great, and the object of the attack tvoidd 
not have been attained * 

^ “ This glorious charge of Bretlow’s was by no means the only one tliat 
tlay 5 a largo part of the force on both sides wasf' cavalry, and it was pretty 
freely used. The French cuirassiers bravely attacked the Prussians several 
times, but witliont precaution and apparently without any deliuito object. 
Tlui Prnssian horseincn were bettex', hut by no means perfectly, handled ; 
■nevertlxeless tlxey won this battle, which, with the sole exceptioxi of Sedaxi, 
was the most ixxiportaxit, in its results, of the wliole war. 

“A French writer, speaking of this battle, says that it was by luexiua of 
the action of the cavalry that the enemy was ahlo, at the cuxixmencement, 
to supjjly his numerical inferiority, by replacing the troops which W'cre 
wanting hy reiterated charges, which brought n period of forced iqxiiet, and 
so allowed time for reinforcements to arrive. 

“ Wheix wo consider that Piance Frederick Charles, by means of tho 
cavalry, was enabled to hold in chock for the greater part of a long 
summer’s day the whole of Bazaine’s axuny, iy0,000 stremg, with only 
2J:,000 infantry, it must bo acknowledged that the ellcGtiXixl xietifxn of 
cavaii'y, ixven on the very field of battle, is not, despite modern iiiveiitiuus, a. 
matter of tho piist, as some are prone to argue. 

>>' « * ^ ^ . ill 

“ On the Prussian side there were 22 regiments in tho field, of xvhicli 1.9 
took part in the vai-ioiis charges j the French brought 2S undei- fire, of 
wl-ucli 22 xverc actually oixgaged. Thus about 25,000 hox'ses vvo.ro engaged. 
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To talk looBely about “ charges being made at the 
gallop over too great an extent of ground ” is folly, and 
worse tlianifolly. The fact is (patent, I should imagine, to 
tlio most careless thinker) that cavalry, when they come 
within the dangerous zone of infantry fire, which, as we 
have seen, extends to 1100 yards,*' must gallop, or be 
]}ractically annihilated. Even the fire of artillery alone is 
sufficiently formidable to make it a matter of liigli im- 
portance to remain exposed to it as short a time as possible. 
Were it not the case that any tolerably rapid rate of 
advance renders necessary a fresh laying of the gun and 
corresponding adjustment of shell-fuse, it would become 
imperative on the cavalry to commence the gallop at even 
a greater distance. , 

It would consequently appear that for the successful 
attack of infantry by cavahy, there are two essential 
requisites — first, that the advance should be made with the 
utmost possible rapidity ; t aud secondly, that the formation 
should be in at least two lines. 

The Prussians obeyed tlie first maxim, but neglected 
the second. The pace at which their charge was made 
caused it to bo successful beyond expectation against 
infantry and gims, but they had to pay the penalty of 
their 'faulty formation in losing afterwards two-thirds of 
the force that attacked. Had,- however, this charge been 

Eight times -prci-o thei-n charges by the cavalry on both sides on artillery oi' 
iulautry, in n-hich the hostile cavalry came to the rescue, and twice thoro 
were serious !iancl-to-liand contests of large numbers of horsomcm. Eoi’ 
ten liours the battle confcinned, and some of tbo Gorman regiments were 
scvctitoen hours in the saddle.” — Captain Hozier, “ Lecture delivered ac tho 
Iloyal [J. S. Institution, ” 15th March, 1872. 

Sometimes much further. The French fire at St, Privat is described 
as being "murderous” at a distance of 1500 paces, say 1200 jmrds. An 
increase in the efl’cetive range of rifles is also to be anticipated. 

t Oonsisteut with the maintenance of a due degree of order. A very 
high rate oi‘ speed can be attained, even -wlien rigid “ closing in to tlio 
centre ” is enforced, together with an excellent line, in siuglo rank. 
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mjide in tlie formation I have snggeBted, I cannot help 
thinking that their success would have been certainlj'- 
as complete, while the unnecessary sacrifice of»brave men 
woiild have been avoided. 

Borbstaedt’s account tells us that the two regiments 
previously in close columns, i.c,, in column of sections, or 
as we should say, divisions, first formed squadrons to the 
front and then echelon of regiments also to the front (Big. 3). 
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Fig. 8. — Order in whicli the Prussians actually attacked. Scale, fims’ 

This last was unintentional, the order being to form line of the 
brigade. But apparently the leader of the cuirassiers could 
not brook to remain patiently under the heavy artillery 
fire, while the 16th Uhlans were getting into line ,* he ac- 
cordingly sounded the gallop the moment his own regiment 
was formed up ; in which course of action he very likely 
acted wiselj', though contrary to orders. The incident, how- 
ever, shows how difficult it is, even with Prussian discipline, 
to keep cavalry, for ever so short a time, inactive under 
fire. Now, under the system I have proposed, the tw'O 
squadrons that got first into line would have attacked in ex- 
tended order, followed by their proper suqiport of the second 
line, also extended (Pig. 4). These two squadrons would 
have presented about the same front as the six original 
squadi’oiis in one line,* they could certainly have advanced 

* Six Brifcish squadrons of 60 files each, in line, would covoi' 435 yards of 
s^rouiicl. j’wo ditto single rank, extended as before laid down, r.ould cover 
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at, at IcEist, an et^nal rate of speed, and would probably 
have snifered but slight loss. Undoubtedly they would 
have taken the guns, and it aj)pears almost certain that 
tliey W'Ould have been equally successful in overthrowing 



<1, -Same six squadrons in single rank, witli two squadrons cxtonilod. 

Seale, 

the extended lino of infantry. At all events, they v/ould 
have been ])ackcd up by the remaining four squadrons in 
close order and, of eoursey in two lines, who, forming u]; as 
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ibo others commoncecl their advance, would have follovrcd 
to complete their work; *' and when the French cavalry made 
their appearance, they would have had to deal first with the 
leading line of these, presumably m much better order than 
the Prussians actually were, and while they were endeavour- 
ing to overwhelm it, which their superiority in iiumhcrs 
would no doubt have allowed them to do in time, they would 
have been themselves assailed in flank by the second lino. 
In the mean time, the extended squadrons would have been 
rallying in rear, and they too might have been able to take 
part in the fight or cover their comrades’ retreat. 

I think in this w^ay the Prussians would have had a 
chance of extricating themselves, while, at all events, we 
should not have heard of their being ‘‘ cut down like 
sheep ” by the French troopers. As to having to force 
their way back through masses of the enemy’s infantry, or 
to retire under a tremendous fire, as Boguslaw^ski puts it, 
these are vague expressions, probably inaccurate, and 
intended to account in a measure for the heaviness of the 
loss sustained, and to give the reader a- general idea of the 
lierils by which these brave men were surrounded. In 
particular, it is difficult to see where the “masses” of 
infantry could have come from, since the greater portion 
of those in this part of the field seem to have been already 
ridden over. Nevertheless, as before pointed out, CEivalry 
maldng a direct attack on the enemy’s lines of infantry 
will always be liable to suffer severely in their retreat, 
unless, indeed, their own infantry and artillery are pre- 
pared for an immediate advance. In any case it wx)uld be 
the special duty of the horse artillery and mitrtdlhiirs, if 
any arc at hand, to cover and protect the retiring horse- 
mem 

'riio siraadroiis in close order -would probably be cchehncA ou tbo 
exposeti ilaiik. of IhoBO extended. 
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Cavalry in Ijcvrge Bodies on the Offensive Side, 

We ]ia\*e liitlierto been considering tbe flank and direct 
attack of considerable bodies of cavalry appertaining to a 
force acting on the defensive, and it has been stated that 
cavalry should always endeavour to frustrate a turning 
movement on the part of the enemy^ It is, liowevor, very 
feasible for the attacking side to make a powerful use of 
cavalry to facilitate and assist the turning of a flank, more 
particularly if the defenders are weak in that arm. Major 
Home says — 

Cavalry will often be of great use in sucli movements, Page 
for it may be possible, from the rapid movement of that arm, Modom 
to throw an overwdielnjing force of cavahry on the rear of jiajor*” 
the threatened flank ; the moral effect of a force of cavalry Home, 
appearing there ^vould undoubtedly exercise great influence 
on the stand made by the troops attacked, who would 
find their ammunition columns, etc., being assailed and 
taken in the rear by the cavalry while they \vere being 
pressed in front. It is, perhaps, here that the tactical 
action of cavalry in large bodies may be of great import- 
ance; but if the cavalry be so used, care must be taken 
that they do not separate to too great a distance from the 
infantry moving to the flank; and the cavalry leader 
must keep up a tactical connection with the infaiitry at all 
times, and warn it of all movements that the enemy may 
make to meet the flank attack.” 

Whoro, however, the enemy is possessed of a numerous 
and good cavalry, such attempts would always have to ho 
made hi great force. They should invariably he accom- 
panied by all the horse artillery that could be collected. 

Cavalry may also be used in large bodies to inflict a 
crushing hlmv on a beaten or discomfited enemy. It ninv 
happen, on tlio one hand, that the defenders have been 
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dislodged from their positions, in wliicli case the yictorions 
army Imrls forward all its available horse, to try and drive 
the enemy into irremediable confusion. 

“ Probably the best opportunity for a decisive attack 
“ Opera- would be ill the case where the crest of an enemy’s iiosition 
^las been partially carried by infantry, and cavalry, follow- 
chap. V. support of the attack, and forming on its own side 

of the slope, passes over it to charge the retiring troops 
and their supports. There are, however, no examples of 
such attacks in the camjiaign of 1870. 

“In most hard-fought battles there comes a time when 
infantry grows dispirited and despairing beneath the stress 
of combat. Only its braver spirits possess the energy to 
use their arms ; • the rest await but «an opportunity to quit 
the field, or are already quitting it. At such times a great 
attack of cavalry will succeed and decide the battle. 
Neither of such, however, does the campaign in Prance 
afford example.” 

Cavalry leaders would probably see fit to exclude such 
attacics from the general rule of assS,iling infantry with 
extended squadrons ; and for two reasons — first, because 
it is probable that the infantry would be too demoralized 
to pour a very heavy fire on the attacking squadrons; and, 
secondly, because of the very great likelihood of encounter- 
ing the enemy’s cavalry, w^hose duty it is to protect the 
retreat of their own infantry at any cost. 

When, again, any army occupying a defensive position 
has repulsed with loss the attack of the enemy, the speedy 
advance of a large body of cavalry may have a very 
decisive effect. This is a case in which, the ground being 
favourable, it is proper to hazard a direct attack of cavalry 
on a large scale, since the w:hple force would, it is pre- 
sumed, be ready for an immediate advance, to follow up 
and take advantage of the action of this arm. All the 
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artillery, in particular, would be pushed to the front, and 
would endeavour to concentrate their fire on the enemy’s 
reserves and second line, and also on any horse that may 
make their appearance, thus preparing for the cavalry to 
sweep all before them. 

Attack of Cavalry oil Artillery, 

It is admitted by tacticians that, while the fire of infantry 
has attained to such power as to make it appear, at first 
sight, as if they had established an unconquerable supe- 
riority over cavalry, yet the improvements which science 
has made in artillery have by no means led to equal 
results — equal, that is,^from our point of view; for the 
immense range and accuracy of modern field-guns, unac- 
companied as it is by any increase in rapidity of fire, does 
not render them so formidable to cavalry as an additional 
measure of destructiveness at close quarters would have 
done. 

In this, to us, iflost important point, they exhibit a 
decided inferiority to smooth-bored ordnance. The seg- 
ment shell and the shrapnel are doubtless formidahle 
projectiles, though possibly not more so than the corre- 
sponding spherical case of the old sort. Neither one nor 
the other can be employed at really short ranges, and in 
any case their effect entirely depends upon the nature 
and degree of excellence of the fuse in use. It was the 
grape and canister of the smooth-bores that used to tear 
such gaps in the cavalry ranks whenever guns were 
attacked in front. It is true our field-guns have a canister 
shot, but I believe I am correct in -stating that its effect is 
by no means equal to that from smooth-bores, which, 
indeed, one can easily understand, Modern artillery is no 
worse to face at 500 yards than it is at 1500, and we know 
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i.liat at the latter range the etYect of its fire on cavalry in 
motion, is nothing extraordinary. 

C'aiaainA. “Against artillery alone cavalry has now, at least as 
good a chance as ever it had. If it can get quickly over 
nldnc'"^^ the iiiterval between 2500 and 1500 paces, so as then to 
tiovN from push forward rapidly upon the guns, the latter are in an 
-iwo-Ti/*’ awkward position, because they have no longer the ad- 
vantage of the effective grazing fire of ease-shot from tlio 
smooth-bore. At long ranges cavalry will suffer more from 
rifled guns than they formerly did from smooth-bores, but 
at short distances they have their revenge.” 

The recent experiments at Okehampton have been the 
subject of much comment and self-gratulation in the 
periodicals and lecture-rooms of the day. But I do not 
see how these experiments, however useful to artillery from 
a technical point of view, can be held to have added any- 
thing to our general stock of tactical knowledge, or that 
rifled artillery has been shown to he more powerful than 
was supposed. No one who has read accounts of the 
battles in France in 1870 can be tmaware that the German 
artillery was effective at ranges up to 4000 paces, and even 
more; and no one who knows anything about the • pro- 
jectiles fired from rifled guns could have been astonished 
to liear that rows of targets, representing cavalisy and 
infantry in any formation, would be a good deal knocked 
about even at a range of 3000 yards, if completely exposed 
to view. 

Okehampton practice, regarded from a tactical stand- 
point, gives no results whatever. A very interesting ex- 
periment was, however, carried out a short time ago in. 
India. A “dummy” force, of all arms, was placed in 
position— cavalry, infantry, and artillery being each posted 
by experienced officers of the same arms. The cavalry 
wais in columns behind the flanks, where, liow'ever, it -would 
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liavi! luu'i porfoet liberty of motion. Tbis enemy was tlicu 
fissailcd sjy a real army of infantry and artillery. Ail the 
stages 01 the attack were regularly worked tliroiigh. On 
e:\auiinmg tlie targets after the action, the cavalry, as 
niiglit have been expected, were found almost nntoiiclied, 
altliougli a very heavy fire of all arms had been maiiitaincd 
oi) the position for several hours. 

Cavalry at rest will always be under shelter. There is 
no doubt tliey can manoeuvre under a very heavy artillm-y 
fire ; and that any fire will prevent them from capturing 
guns, even in the present formation, if other circumstances 
are favourable, is not to be believed, and has, in fact, been 
repeatedly disproved ; as witness the following incident, 
taken from Hozier’s history of the campaign in Bohemia in 
1866 : — 

‘‘ When the 5th Cuirassiers had crossed the bridge, and Pago 144, 
had gained the further bank, it perceived the Austrian 
artillery train on the road between Olmutz and Tobitsehan, 

■which, on account of the action going on near the latter Hozier. 
place, had been halted’ north of Eakodan, and appeared to 
he , -without any escort. 

“Colonel Bredow, who commanded the 6th Cuirassiers, 
sought permission from General Hartman to attack the 
artillery* train. Tliis permission accorded to him, 
not however till the xiustrian artillery had noticed the 
Prussian cavalry. Tho gunners unlimbered, and opened 
upon the horsemon -vidth shell, hut at a long range, 
for they saw not the 5th Cuirassiers, who were on their 
o-wn side the stream, but the 1st, who were still nea,r 
Biskupitz. ' ■ 

‘ ‘ Bredow, under cover of some undulating ground, 
formed his regiment in echelon of squadrons for the attaok 
of the guns. The first squadron ho kept towartis his 
right, to cover tho flank of his attack from any xiustrian 

-F"."' . .. 
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caYcilry ’wliieli miglit lie in tliat direction ; the second and 
ionrtii squadrons he directed full against the iront of the 
'battery, and supported the second with the, third as a 
reserve. 

The squadrons moved forward in perfect lines, slowly 
and steadily at first, seeming to glide over the field, gradu- 
ally increasing their pace, regardless of the tremendous fire 
directed upon them, which emptied some siiiddles. When 
within a few hundred paces of the battery they broke into 
a steady gallop, which increased in rapidity at every stride 
that brought the horses nearer to the Austrian line. All 
the time of their advance the gunners poured round after 
round into them, striving with desperate energy to sweep 
them away before they could gain the mouths of the 

cannons The flank squadrons, bending a little 

away from their comrades, ma,de for either end of the line 
of guns, in expectation of finding there some supporting 
cavalry. The two centre ones went straight as an arrow 
against the guns themselves, and hurled themselves through 
the intervals between them upon tire gunners. Then the 
firing ceased in a moment 

“Eighteen guns, 7 waggons, and 168 horses foil into the 
hands of the Prussian force, a noble prize to he won by a 
single, regiment. It lost only 12 men and 8 horses? for the 
swelling ground and rapid motion of the gliding squadrons 
baulked tlio aim of the gunners, who mostly pointed their 
pieces too high, and sent their shells over the heads of the 
charging horsemen. Of the 18 captured guns, 17 wero 
convoyed to Prosnitz. One was too much disabled to be 
nxoved.” 

The tactics of artillery have undergone a cdiango no less 
important than that which has been forced upon tlie 
infantry, one of the most striking points being the in- 
creased number of guns which are, now brought into aotiom 
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not l)ee;mr-ic ilio toia). amount of artillery witli an army in 
larger iluin .forme srly, but because it . is now a rccogiiizr'd 
r.xLom tlia.t oybry gun wliich is not brought to bear on tlio 
enemy is so much iDower wasted. There is no longer siicJj 
a thing as “reserve” artillery. 

Tlio wliole number of field-guns with an army is 
divided into “divisional” and “oorxos artillery,” much in 
tiio saiiKi wa..y as cavalry is divided into “divisional 
cavalry” and “tlie cavalry division.” In neither case is 
the larger body considered a reserve. The cavalry divisi(.)n, 
as wo know, covers the front of an army on the march ; 
the corps artillery also, says Colonel Home, is, as well as 
the divisional artillery, to be considered somewhat in the 
light of an advancod-guaitd. It is, in fact, brought into 
action at the earliest possible moment ; and we nov/ see that 
the artillery of an army in movement, instead of lumber- 
ing along in rear of tlie columns, is always kept as much 
to the front as is consistent with safety. Eor instance, 
not only are the Jidvanced x)arties, or vanguard, invari- 
al>ly provided Vvdth gims, bnt the whole mass of the 
divisional artillery will generally march at the head of 
the main body of tlie infantry, while the corps artillery' 
win very probably be found in the. interval between the 
divisions.* 

Being the .furthest reaching arm, it naturally fails to the 
lot of artillery to commence the action. The role for guns 
on tlie offensive is to fire on the enemy’s infantry, and 
aitacks arc always, if possible, preceded and “prepared” 
by a concentrated fire of many pieces; while, on the other 
hand, the defenders’ artillery endeavours to keep dowm this 
preparatory fire. It is consequently of importance for the 
oifousivo army to get a good number of guns into position 
at an early stage of the action, and this has led to the 
adoption of tlie order of march above indicated, so that 
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tlio requiBite effect may liavc been already produced by the 
time the infantry have come up and are deployed ready 
for the attach. ' 

Now, although a concentration of fire by no means 
implies concentration of pieces, still it will very frequently 
happen, from the disposition of the batteries on the march, 
that a great number of guns, mtentioiially or otherwise, 
will form up in close proximity to one another, if not 
actually upon the same line, and this is called “ the great 
battery.” 

The practice of detaching special escorts for the 
protection of artillery seems likely to he generally dis- 
continued, and rightly ; for, as Major Home remarks, the 
collective number of sabres and bayonets detached to 
protect batteries, and useless as far as the attainment of the 
general object is concerned, is necessarily considerable — tod 
great, in fact, to be spared from the fighting force. Con- 
sequently, artillery in future will, as a rule, have to depend 
upon a tactical support from the other arms ; which simply 
means, so far as field artillery ai*G concerned, that they 
are not to place themselves in situations where they can- 
not he defended, if attacked, by the fire of the infantry 
with whom they are acting. 

Ill the case of the early formation of a great''battGry ” 
it would appear that this tactical support might lie in a 
great measure wanting, at all events for some time, sinee- 
it takes a single division of ordinary strengtii, advancing 
by one road, at least an hour to get into order of battle. 
A bold and enterprising cavalry would therefore have a 
splendid opportunity of striking a great blow at the very 
commencement of the action, by charging the massed guns 
while as yet not more than two or three battalions -will 
have laid time to deploy, and even those may perhaps ]io 
already liotly engaged. 
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" Tlio practice of bringing great masses of artillery into Colonel 
position at an oaiiy stage of the attack must, apparently, 
cause largo proportions of the line of battle to be defended 
only, or chiefly, ]->y artillery fire during at least a part ofehay, v=. 
tlie action, because the guns will arrive before the main 
]3ody of 'the infantry. The artillery of a corps, if formed 
into cno great liattery, would occupy nearly a mile of front. 

Tii(3rG would consequently be a considerablo part of this 
front ma,d.cquately, if not entirely, undefended by infantry 
lire; and in a great battle there v/ould be many such 
spaces. On the opposite side, the position more deliberately 
occuincd would offer no such weak points; and if, as in 
many battle-fields, the ground between the hostile fronts 
is imduiating without bqing intersected, or is marked by 
farms, groves, or hollow waj's, there would seem to be no 
reason why masses of cavalry should not be assembled in 
anticipation opj)osite the probable posts of the enemy’s 
great batteries, and sufficiently near for a rapid attack upon 
them. Supposing these batteries to be directed on the 
opposing line, 1500 yards distant, the cavalry, already 
posted considerably in advance of their main line, might,, 
in the heat and smoke and absorption of the engagement, 
pass over the intervening space almost unperceived; in 
any casie, to lay the guns accurately on the advancing 
horse at successive points of their final career would seem 
impossible, and, even the time for many discharges would 
be wanting. . 

^‘Important opportunities, then, which recent tactics will 
afford to cavalry, will be the attack upon masses of artillery. 
Especially vdll this be irractieable where the corps artillery 
pushes into action on the flank of the advanced-guard, 
pending the arrival of the main body, or when infantry are 
defeated and retir.ing covered by artillery fire. On the 
other hand, to protect the guns from such attempts, it will 
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I)c nccessaiy to assign bodies of cavalry to romain ?iea,r 
til cm ; and great conflicts of cavalry will ensue, whc]3, if 
tbe. squadrons attaclicd to tlie guns arc worsted, tLe 
arfciliory will experience tlic fate of tlie ^Frencli liatfcerics 
fittaclicd by the victorious Scots Greys at ’Waterloo. In 
such cases it is evident that the security of the artillei-y 
must depend in a great degree upon the elhcaey of the 
cavalry.” 

To assign, however, large bodies of cavalry to remain 
near tlie guns is contrary to what has been already hiid 
down on the subject of escorts; and, mncli more than that, 
there would be, I should think, considerable difticnlty in 
laying hands on a sufficient number of sc^uadroris, unless 
indeed the amount of cavalry attached to corjiB eVarmSes 
was considerably increased for this very purpose, which is 
unlikely. 

Of course the cavalry pertaining to the leading division 
or divisions xvonld be generally available, but that would 
n.ot amount to nmch more than a single regiment, mani- 
festly insufficient for the protection*' of a large number of 
giuis. 

Tlio commanding artillery oflicer would therefore be 
driven to rely in a great measure upon the genoroJ. cavalry 
streiigtli of the army, at least a part of wdiich iniglit be 
expected to bo within reach; for although it is the especial 
duty of the divisions to cover the heads of all the columns, 
at the distance of at least a day’s march, in front, yet they 
'would be sure to have drawn ' themselves together on 
finding the enemy in position, while all the time maintaiii- 
ing a vigilant watch on him and his movements. It \Yi!l, 
perhaps be laid down in future that a part of the duty 
of this corps is so to dispose tliemsolvcs, previous to an 
fi<..rtion on a large scale, as to cover the advance of tlio 
artillery a.nd the subserpient deployment of the infantry. 
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Wlioi'i cavalry are used as a protective force, tie rule is 
for tliem to be in rear of the prolongation of the fl units of 
vrlifitever they are guarding, whenever the latter is stationary 
or in position ; they then have their own front clear for an 
attack. 

it is highly advisable in tlie present clay that the 
cavalry should shelter themselves, wlicncver possible, 
beliind a swell in the ground, copse, or cover of some sort, 
otherwise they v/ill be sure to suffer loss. When necessarily 
exposed, they vvlll find a species of safety in motion ; 
which should be slow, but tolerably eoutiniions. They are 
not, however, on any account, to be so far from the battery, 
or whatever they are escorting, as not to be able easily 
to reach it before any body of the enemy could possibly 
do so. 

The actual attack on artillery will nearly always be 
combined with an attack on infantry, the cases being rare 
indeed in which l)atteries will be found totally isolated ; 
this also holds good of the mass of artillery at an early 
stage of the fight. l!iater in the day, it is probable that 
some, at least, of the batteries will have advanced, and the 
mass of guns will liave become more or less scattered; 
still the space in front of them will usually he swept by 
infantry fire, and enterprises against small numbers of 
guns alone will be seldom practicable. Nevertheless, 
peculiarities of ground may alter the conditions, in which 
case the attempt may be made with confidence. One or 
two squadrons would often he sufficient for the purpose. 

There are also occasions when batteries are sent to a 
flanl::, or detached to some spot for the purpose of enfilading 
a position; and here, for once, an escort, very possibly of 
cavalry, migiit accompany them. If hostile guns do suc- 
ceed in establishing themselves in a position from wdiieh 
they can onillade the line, an attempt to capture or disable 
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them slioTiW always , be made, and as the object is mipor.'’ 
tant, considerable risk may be run. 

Aiter an enemy has been defeated, or during a retreat, 
or when cavalry is detached to act agaiiivst the com- 
rrumications, oi^portunities will occasionally occur for 
pfjiineing upon batteries or detachments of guns limbered 
up and ill motion. These should be eagerly seized, and 
are grand chances for young officers. 

Guns in position may certainly be attacked in extended, 
order; but everything depends upon the nature of tho 
support, wdiether special or tactical, cavalry or infaiitry. 
Of course guns, like everything else, will always, when 
possible, be approached from a flank; but this is not so 
important as in the case of infantry, from the less 
destructive nature of their fire. 

It is laid down in the Austrian regulations that a por- 
tion of the attacking force should be sent against the guns 
in sivarms ” (an irregular sort of extended order), while 
tlie remainder, in close line, charge the escort. This seems 
a very proper course when the sup>port is a cavalry one, 
but when infantry fire has to he encountered, it would 
seem preferable to adopt the method previously proposed 
for the attack on that arm. 

In our own regulations an attack in “ extended 'order 
is also inculcated ; and I may remark, parenthetically, that 
it is. surprising that the principle, once recognized, should 
not have been also applied to tJio attack on infantry, whose 
fire, within its own effective zone, is far more deadly tlian 
that of artillery. To precede, however, any such attack 
by tile fire of dismounted skirmishers wmiild be rarely 
practicable, even if advisable, whatever might be the nature 
of the support to the guns. 

In the case of a single squadron attaeldng guns sup- 
ported by cavalry, the charge might be executed somewhat 
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riB follows ; — Half a squadron,. fii*st line, would attack the 
Plans in extended order, while the rear line would rash 
iiX)on tlio escort with closed files ; the odd half squadron 
would drop to the rear and act as a support to the 
seeojid line, driving in on the flank of the enemy, if the 
latter seemed to be getting the best of it in the melee; or, 
again, tliey might assist their comrades, tho actual captors 
of the guns, in disabling or carrying them off. 

Another ])lan is to attack directly, instructing the ex- 
tended files to edge away from, the centre durmg the 
advance, when it is quite probable that the gunners, unable 
to see clearly amid the smoke and dust, will continue to 
fire to their front, while the assailants, pouring in on the 
lianks, may succeed in qapturing the guns at a very small 
sacrifice.* 

.If, however, the support was composed of infantry, or, 
what is much the same thing, if infantry fire had to be 
met, it would probably be better to extend half a squadron 
front line, supported by the corresponding half squadron also 
extended, and to gallop straight down on guns and infantry 
together, keeping the remainder intact and well in hand as 
a reserve. 

Guns surprised before they can get into action are tho 
easiest possible prey to horsemen. 

The difficulty of carrying off guns during an action is 
nov?' greatly mcreased, for obvious reasons ; but one of the 
greatest difficulties, and that not dex)ending on any of our 
murderous improvements in fire-arms, is to stay tho men 
at the right moment, and to get them to act coolly together 
after the wild excitement of the charge. 

If tho guns can be brought off under fire, the credit of 
the acljievemciit is quadrupled; hut this can hardly, i.f 
ever, be done, even if there is drag-tackle and plenty of 
* Nolan, 
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horses acGustomed to it, unless the drivers can be pre- 
Tented, from galloping off with the limbers and teams. It 
nion could be taught, instead of pulling up and haching at 
the unfortunate gunners, to dash on at once and try to 
capture the teams, there might be more trophies in the 
way of guns in the nest war than has heretofore been 
the case. 

When guns cannot be brought off, they may at least 
be disabled. Breech-loading gams can be best disabled by 
removing some important part of the m.eehanism, as the 
breech-ldock in the Armstrong. It would he a good thing 
if it was specially pointed out to our cavalry, both officers 
and men, how a gun of the enemy’s field artillery could 
most easily he disabled. ' „ 

In default of instructions, it is well to remember that, 
in aU rifled guns, the removal of the tangent-sight is cal- 
culated to render the gun useless for that day at least. 
If interrupted by the enemy’s cavalry in force, when 
endeavouring to carry off guns, at least shoot the horses ; 
the guns are not then likely to be off much service to the 
enemy, and, if the action goes well for our side, the pieces 
are certain to be abandoned on the field. 

Mitrailleurs. 

Before quitting this ijortion of the subject, I must say 
a word on mitrailleurs. These weapons are the latest 
product of science, as applied to fi.i'e-arms. Tacticians, 
wdiile allowing their formidable nature when skilfully used, 
do not seem as yet to be agreed upon the position to ho, 
•iliially assigned to them, or the proper methods of handling 
them to the greatest advantage. 

They are not artillery, as the term, is now understood, 
since they h.ave no very great rang(3 nor any battoi^ing 
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iiCAvor: rather must they bo considered as ‘‘concentrated 
infantry,” and as sucli they must be alloi,ve(i to bo ex- 
tremely dangerous to cavalry. Yet we see that some were 
tahen by the gallant handful that charged with Bredow at 
Mars la Tour. 

As of field artillery, the attack on mitraiilcnrs will 
noariy always be coincident with that on infaiitiy, with 
whom they are, I think, certain for the future to bo closely 
associated. 

When used by the defensive side, they wdll probably be 
brought chiefly to bear on the closed bodies v/hicli su.])port 
the attacking line. These ]}odies, it is now known, suffer 
chiefly from the bullets which have been directed to, and 
have missed, the fighting line, since the defending infantry 
invariably concentrate tlieir attention on the latter. If, 
liowever, the mitrailleurs are skilfully posted and handled, 
it is probable that tlieir effect will be to cause these, en- 
deavouring to avoid their terrible discharges, to open and 
spread themselves out in the same manner as the firing 
line ; and if this is ^ictually the case, cavalry will have so 
much the greater chance of crushing the infantry attack in 
the manner already described. 

Wlion it is considered necessary to attempt the eajiture 
of mi^;raillGiii's, it -would seem best to employ the smallest 
sufiiciont number of men, who would rush upon them with 
the utmost speed, and with very -wide intervals. It is 
probable tliat horsemen -^vili soon come to recjognizo in 
fliese machines their most cruel enemies, and will there- 
fore feel a proportionate satisfaction when fortune grants 
thorn a fair opportunity for their capture or destruction 
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Cmalry 'Sf, Cavalry. 

Ilitlierto we have only considered the action of cavalry- 
in attacking infantry and artillery, and in making general 
attacks on a large scale. I have given great projninenee 
to this part of the subject, as it is only by general attacks, 
ill which, of course, the enemy’s infantry will be the prin- 
cipal objective, that cavahy can exercise a decisive infhienee 
on the field of battle. It has been frecpiently denied that 
cavalry can produce such effect, and too often this dictum 
is acquiesced in by cavalry officers themselves, who, accept- 
ing -without examination what is termed ‘‘the logic of 
facts,” are content to see their own arm relegated to what 
is, however we may seek to disguise it, a position of in- 
feriority ; for it is evident that if cavalry acknowledges its 
inability to cope with infantry and artillery, it cannot claim 
for itself an equality with those arms, and, however useful 
it may be in other ways, cannot pretend to have a decisive 
influence on the issue of any contest. 

Whether, however, cavalry, either through the adoption 
of such tactics as I have outlined in the foregoing pages, or 
by any other means, will ever reassume its former import- 
ance on the battle field, the future alone can decide. In 
tho mean time they will, in any case, find themselves not 
unfretp-iently engaged in more or less serious combats with 
their own arm; and this is the more probable, since ail 
armies will now endeavour to cover their operations with 
a veil of horsemen, whose duty it will he, not only to hide 
the movements of their own army, but to discover those of 
the enemy. The intentions of the cavalry on either side 
being to a certain extent agressive, conflicts between them 
are certain to ensue. 

In a purely cavahry action, there are certain old and ^veil- 
iiiiown maxims, an observance of which is iiocessary, no\v 
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as ever, to insure suooess. Chief among these are, first, 
the importance of infusing the utmost ardour and im- 
petuosity into the attack ; and, secondly, tliat of having, 
if possible, a last reserve to throw into the fight when all 
those of the enemy are exhausted. ‘‘With equally good 
troops, victory will fall to that side which holds the last 
squadrons in reserve, and launches them at the proper 
moment on the flank of the enemy, when engaged with 
one’s own troops.” It is in this way only that superiority 
in numbers can be turned to advantage. 

Here, also, the single-rank system, while paving the way 
to the attainment of the greatest possible velocity combined 
with order in the charge, displays its tactical superiority 
to that iiowr in use, by providing an increased number of 
reserves out of the same strength of fighting men. It is 
more particularly on this point that the Duke of Welling- 
ton and other distinguished commanders have expressed 
themselves struck with the advantages of a system which 
now appears to he absolutely forced upon us, if cavalry is 
to retain its ancient fighting po’wer. 

In the case of small bodies of cavalry, in the formation 
advocated, the rear line provides a natural reserve in all 
cases. By no rashness or negligence can the commander 
deprive himself of this most necessary resource. ¥7ith a 
single regiment or less number of squadrons, those of the 
rear line would wheel outwa,rds on receiving tlie signal to 
attack and echelon themselves in rear of the flanks (I’ig. 5). 
This would he part of the drill, and no special Vvord of 
cominand from the leader would be required. Tbe rear 
line S(iuadrons would usually advance in squadron columns, 
a formation which would also he adopted by the leading 
line, according to circumstances, the rear line squadrons 
formiijg tip when the gallop was sounded for the provioiisiy 
deployed front lino. 
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It will be noted that this disposition is in porfoei; 
accordance with the principle which now prescribes tlio 
attack in doultle cchdon ; hut the enemy would not only 
be attacked with, twice the front which can now be sliowui, 
but half of the whole number of sabres or lances, at pre- 
seiit almost wasted in the rear rank, would be placed in. 



lyiG. 5. — A regiment of four squacTroiis advancing to the attack, the 
second lino ^ckeloncd in rear of the flanks. Scale, a-jinj- 

precisely that position Yvlicnce they can best support and 
assist their comrades. They would protect the flanks 
during the advance, and, by assailing those of the enemy, 
would exercise the most decisive influence on fche contest. 
If we compare a regiment in this formation with that of 


FM line 



I'lo. G.— Attack in double echeZou from the centre. Scale, j Jfixr. 

a similar liody in two ranks advancing in double echelon, 
and suppose them to he directed against one another, it 
is evident that the one in single raiik tvoiild altogctimr 
envelop the other, and ought to inflict upon it an un- 
ctjnivocal defeat. 

Although it would appear advisable, as a noj,'ma,l foiMna- 
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tion for tlie attack, to eekehm the roar line in equal 
■portions in roar of hotli flanks, it would, of cotirse, ho 
in the power of the leader to make any special dispositions 
ho mn,}?' deem a,ppropriato to the situation. Double echelon 
can, for instance, be formed with great ease (Fig. 6), or, if 
one flaidi ])o deemed secure, the whole of the rear line may 
be brought to the other flank, thus forming an ciiidon of 


—Attack iu echelon of lines, with a I’cserve. Scale, • 


lines. It vfould also lie frequently dcsirahle to detach a 
squadron as reserve, and this Siinadron would bo con- 
veniently formed into one line (Fig. 7). 

’VV'itii regard to large bodies of cavalry that ahvays 
■manuvayre and attack in several lines, we must remember 
■fcl'in.t, every unit being now in two linos, the total number 
of lines will necessarily be doubled. It is, ho-wever, ini- 
poj:l;a-ut to oliscrve carefully tho distinction between more 
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regimental lines wliich are integral parts of tlie sa.me body, 
and general lines of oa,valiy, each of which ma,y he com- 
posed of a considerable number of squadrons. 

Brigades of cayalry organized on the single-rank s^ystem 
would not usually consist of more than two regiments ; a 
larger number being inconvenient ' to handle, on account 
of the extent of ground which each regiment and squadron 
must necessarily occupy. The natural formation of such 
a brigade for the attack would he with the second line of 
its regiments echeloned on the flanks on the same principle 
as laid down for a single regiment. Here the whole rear 
line of each regiment would move out to the flank, unless 
it was considered necessary to place bodies immediately 
in rear of the first line to fill accidental gaps, in which 
case the rear lines of the inward or centre squadrons wmuld 
be easily and conveniently detached for that purpose. If 
the brigade was acting alone, a reserve of about two 
squadrons would be necessary in almost ail cases (Big. 8). 
In the diagram, I have sliown, for clearness’ sake, the second 
line and reserve as if deployed, hut the preliminary advance 
would, of course, be made by the supporting bodies, and 
not frequently by the first line, in small columns or other 
suitable formation. The reserve might or might not be 
formed into one line before being engaged, but in any ease 
the desideratum of three lines, eonihined with a good, shov/ 
of hunt and the protection of the flanks, would bo attained. 

If we now take a division composed of three brigades 
of two regiments each, on the same system, and suppose 
it to be manoeuvring, according to the latest tactical ideas, 
in three lines, each consisting of a brigade, it is evident 
that there would be, in fact, six lines at the disposal of the 
commander. This formation, without in any way dmiinisli- 
ing the strength of the three general lines, gives to the 
loader every chance of remaining with some reserve still 
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hi ’uirfd lifter ;yl tliose of an enemy; of equal strength, in. 
tlui ordinary formation, have been exhausted. It is aclmow- 
fedgod tluit the possiission of such a reserve secures success 
to (he comm and or vvlio holds it. 

Not only does the proposed system confer so obvious an 
adviiuLa,g'o in tlio case of equal forces, but its value appears 
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p!C. 8. — A bi-i^nde of eight squadrons attacking : two squadrons in 
rc.'Crve. Scale, 

equally evident when the numerical strengtli is inicrior to 
that of the opposing enemy. If, for instance, the division 
possessed only two brigades against three of the hostile 
force, tlie divisional loader will still have an advantage in 
tliG niimlior of lines at disposal, having four against tiirco 
oi the enemy, witii an equal front. The first brigade being 
foriued as licdbre, with its second line echeloned on the 
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fkiiks, be would be able to brmg the v/hole weight of the 
second brigade to bear on tiiat flank where its action would 
be of the greatest value, without fearing for the other fhink, 
which is sufficiently guarded by the rear lino of one of the 
regiments of the first brigade, and would not, moreover, 
deprive himself of a small last reserve, which might be 
formed at any moment out of one of regimental rear lines 
of the second brigade. It appears to me that the fact 
of the flanks of the first general lino heiug alwa^^s sedf- 
secured, thereby'' enabling the commander to dispose without 
fear of the remainder of his force, so as to prodnee the 
greatest possible effect, is an advantage belonging to tlie 
single-rank system, the importance of which it would be 
difficult to overrate. It would (^liable, in fact, a small 
dmsion of only 16 squadrons to contend with a fair 
chance of success against one of 24 squadrons in the 
present formation, and with a cavalry numerically so weak 
as ours, this alone should render it deserving of serious 
attention. 

The occasions on which the cavaiiy of two armies are 
called upon to encounter one another are numerous enough, 
but it should be remembered that while audacious enter- 
prises on the part of the enemy’s horsemen are to be 
checked by equally bold and dashing coniiter-strolfes, yet 
cavalry combats on a large scale should be avoided, since 
they can have no decisive eliect on the fortunes of either 
army, anid simply waste an expensive, though indispensable, 
arm. It i,s not, of course, intended th.at our cavalry should 
give way before that of the enemy ,• on tlie contrarj^ the 
latter should be fallen upon and destroyed whenever i\, 
favourable opportunity may i)resent itself: but it is to bo 
understood that they are not to indulge their warlike 
ardour in wanton engagements, particularly in tlioso on a 
large scale. The cavalry divisions are likely to bo par- 
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torapted in this respect; yet it is their duty not 
to Jif;ht, but {)nly to resist being pushed back — a some- 
■'A'l.i.at delicate distinction, a true appreciation of wliicii, 
is one of the most necessary qualifications of a cavalry 
Icfider. 

However, plenty of legitimate opportunities will always 
occur for measuring swords with the enemy’s horsemen; 
a,nd. as in action the cavfilry of the defensive side will be 
always ready to dash at the assailing infantry, slionld a 
favourable opportunity present itself, so Avill tlio squadrons 
apjiertaming to the latter constantly hold themselves in 
readiness to check their inroads before much mischief can 
ensue. In tlie ca.so of a regular attempt to turn a flank, or 
of an attack on the greaA battery, the cavalry of each side, 
if they do their duty, are pretty certain to come into con- 
flict. Most of all, -when one side has sustaiiied a reverse, 
and the cavalry of the victorious army advance to complete 
tlie defeat and to talie up the pursuit, will it he the duty 
of that of the otber to attack tliem at all hazards. A 
grand example of this was sliowui hy the Austrian Cuirass 
Brigade, under Beales, at the close of the battle of 
Sadowa. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

DichUmal Cavalry and tJm Cavalry Dicimm. 

1 iUjiArt I have been remiss in not drawing more atten- 
tion to the distinction between the “cavalry qf divi- 
sLuii,” or the “ divisional cavalry,” and “ Lhe cavalry 
division,” 
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In order, then, to prevent misrmderstandings, I vil'l 
venture to remind my readers that the di^ivsional cavalry 
is that vfiiich is separately attached to divisions (if possible 
one regiment to each), and is under tlie orders of tlie 
division generals; while the cavalry division is a larg’o 
body of cavalry, composed oi several ])riga(les. It has a 
commander of its own, and is an independent body, both 
strategically and tactically. On the march the divisional 
cavalry covers the head of its division, and maintains the 
communications with the columns to the right and left, 
wdien, as is almost always the case, the force is marching 
by several more or less parallel roads. It is also used to 
connect all detached bodies, both in front and rear, with 
the main columns. -* ‘ . 

On the field of battle its station will be generally in tho 
neighbourhood of its own division, in the most sheltered 
spot that can be fomid in proximity to the front. The 
advantages enjoyed by the divisional cavalry of the defen- 
sive side in this respect have already been pointed out. ,It 
is to the cavalry of division that the most frerpient chances 
of action fall. 

Formerly it was a frequent, if not nniversal, custom to 
withdraw the cavalry from their divisions on the occasion 
of a great battle, and to unite them in masses. The idea 
is obviously bad, and is now generally exploded. 

The cavalry divisions cover the advance of the army, 
preceding the heads of the columns by at least- one day’s 
rnarcl'i. "When the army is making a general flank march, 
tliey move on and protect the exposed flank. Their duty is 
to cover and conceal as much as possible the luovemcnis 
of the corps they precede, while disclosing those of tlse 
enemy. They collect information of every description, ami 
gn.thcr supplies for the use of .the army in the roa,r. Trj. 
battle they protect and w^ateh the flanks — give iiitclligonct! 
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of, find endoavoar to firuskate, turning movements on the 
part of the enemy, or cover those undertakings on their 
own side. They arc also used in great enterprises against 
an eiiomy’p. rear or line of communica.tions. 

The cavalry divisions commence the pursuit or cover 
the retreat. It is of the last importance that they should 
not be frittered away in triding skirmishes or partial 
counter-strokes. 

The practice of drawing large numbers of men from 
the raidvs for orderly and escort duties is much to bo 
deprecated, and is condemned by all writers on cavalry.* 
In most countries there is al)iindant useful work for 
every sabre and lance in an army, and as the cavalry arc 
subject to a more rapid^loss of strength in the field than 
any other arm, and its work, if properly performed, is 
necessarily arduous, every effort should be made to keep 
its numbers up to the highest point. No general ouglit to 
complain of cavalry work being inefiiciently performiid 
iinioss this is attended to.- 

Independence of Gavedry Generals and Leaders, 

Tlio question of the amount of independence to be 
granted to cavalry commanders has been much disputed 
upon; but without troubling my readers with a string of 
(piotatioiiH, I will simply remark that it seems to be albnved 
that, when an army is engaged on the defensive, the cav alry 
should not he permitted to manceimn or make attaclcs 
without the order or sanction of the commanding general 
— the reason being, that it may often be of the highest 
importance to have a considerable body of horse at hand at 
the close of the day, for a last effort or to cover the retreat. 

* In 1 liC J^nis:;iau nml Ansti‘ifm efirvice Buch duties are perforujod by tiio 
■ir-h’nut nQiiddiviiH, jiofc a single mau being drawn i'rom tlic ellective strength 
for these purposes. 
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To the cavalry of the offensive side a greater degree of 
latitude is permitted, but it is not to be supposed that a 
cavalry general -would ever lead his force to the attack 
■without previously acquainting his chief -with his purpose. 
Nevertheless, on account of the transient nature of tlie 
opx)ortumties that offer for the use of cavalry, ho mfiy 
often he justified in attacking without waiting for permis- 
sion to he actually accorded. 

The above applies to eavaby in masses, as tlie cavalry 
divisions. The smaller bodies of divisional cavalry on botli 
sides would be in general permitted to charge whenever the 
leaders may find a chance. If the action of cavalry in 
future battle-fields becomes as important as seems probable, 
or at least possible, the generals of divisions will, no 
doubt, so arrange their lines, when acting on the defensive, 
as to give the squadrons belonging to their command the 
advantage of being able to pass rapidly through the 
infantry position, with as wide a front as possible. 

Under no circumstances has a cavalry general any 
control over the cavali-y attached t(5 divisions. Towards 
thorn he can only stand in the position of an inspecting 
officer. 

The independence of the different eavahy loaders on tho 
march is in an inverse ratio to that allowed them In actitm. 
Tor wlion the army is in movement the divisional cavalry 
is tied to its division, and is under the iinniodiate orders of 
tiu^ divisional commander, wdiile the cavalry divisions fire 
independent bodies — on the same footing, in fact, as rnrjhs 
<V(trmfo — find their leaders receive instructions only from. 
the Gomuiaudcr-iii-chief himself. 

The griind principle, dictated by reason, on winch all 
officerB commanding mixed bodies of troops are suppost'd 
to iict, is to allow the leaders of the differciit arms to woivk 
tlioir commands in their own way. For instance, leaders 
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of caTalry would liave the wishes of the commanding 
general, oj: the object of a particular movement, explained 
to tlieni, with the general role to be adopted by the force 
under their command; the details of execution being 
invariably loft to themselves. 

It is supi)osed that an officer in command of a regiment 
or briga,d(i will always know best how to handle his own 
arm so as to make it act with the greatest advantage to 
tjio general good ; but it must be borne in mind that, as it 
is the infantry which is the main-stay of the army, the 
general good moans in almost every case what is good for 
the infantry, 

'^In armies infantry undoubtedly takes the lead, and Pago 145,. 
to its action that of other arms must be subordinated, of Modem 
An intimate knowledge of infantry tactics consequently 
becomes most essential for ofEcers of tiie auxiliary arms, Hoiue, 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers, it being their duty to aid 
and facilitate tlie action of the infantry; and they must 
sock, not what is most advantageous and best viewed from 
a cavalry, artillery, or engineer point of view, but wdiat is 
b(.'st viewed from an infantry point .of view.” 

■When special orders are issued to an auxiliary arm, 
they should bo clear and minutely precise. This is most 
importaufc in tlie case of cavalry, since once laxmclicd tliero 
is ]io possilrility of checking them in their career until 
their course', has been completely run. Lot us never forgot 
that it Avas a vaguely worded order, misunderstood by tho- 
leader of the cavalry division, that led to tho charge of the 
Light Brigade at BalaclaAm. 

(kwalry leaders, from the highest to tlie loAvest, should 
not be too severely dealt with for failures in their attempts, 
proAuded only that such failures do not arise from an 
excess of caution or from irresolute counsels. It is far 
bettor to be uvcrbulcl than ever so little too cautions, Tho 
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first is easily excusable in a cavalry officer ; in fact, it is 
impossible to draw the line, since wbat may sceii). litter 
ma,dness before the charge, may ai3pear very mucli as a 
matter of course after it has been brought to a successlVd 
termination. Opportunities being so transient, \vha,t is 
wanted is a man (piick to seize the flying mouieiit, without 
making too close a calculation of the odds in his favour. 

Vlace of G(walry during an Action. 

Tlie disposition of the cavalry divisions at the com- 
incncoment of an action is a point to be carelully studied, 
more especially, of course, in considering the matter from 
a defensive point of view. For, ^while being careful to 
place them where they shall not suffer loss w^hile remaining, 
inactive, it is absolutely necessary that they shall he able 
to move freely in any direction, and without being exposed 
to too lioav}'’ a lire at the instant of quitting their shelter. 
Coloncd Bonie, liefore (pioted, points out the faulty disposi- 
tion of the l''ri!jich cavalry at Graveiotte, the mass of whieli, 
it socnis, was kejit hidden away in ravines somewhere 
liehintl the centre of the line of battle, and might as v;eli 
liave *)ecn non-existent. Whereas, liad it been posted in rear 
of tlj,c right flank, where the ground was favourable’’ for its 
action, it would have lord a good opportunity of charging 
ilie riTissiau guard when beaten back from St. Privat — a 
charge which, it aijpears, might have had a decisive efi'ect on. 
the battle. Tliey would also have been in a position to 
defeat the turning .movement by which the position was 
finally w'oii, that is, supposing the Prussians had over 
.reu(jvered suiik-icntly from the first charge to bo able to 

.lu .speaking of the action of cavalry on tlie ifield of 
IjiiGii- in uita, eking infantry and artillery, it was necessary 
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io pi'eflU]spose that tolerably sheltered positions could be 
fonud for it within reasonable proximity to the general line. 
If no such positions are discoverable, of course the sphere of 
action of cavalry will on such occasions be a limited one, 
but I think any officer -who has studied ground with an eye 
to military requirements will allow that, in most countries, 
there is a. fair chance of finding shelter ’for a limited 
nural;er of squadrons within such distance of a defensive 
line as wall allow of their being brought forward in good 
time to the attack. The gi’eat maiority of main positions 
are found hn ground which is of greater elevation than 
that which is in front or in rear of it/and this circumstance 
alone favours concealment, wdiich is often, though not 
invariably, equivalent t« security. This should always be 
taken into consideration when considering the effect of 
modern artillery, the range and power of which has made 
it a perfect bugbear in the eyes of some tacticians, who 
overlook the fact that, except in very special cases, artillery 
can only fire at what it sees, and that the amount of in- 
visible groinid at a distance of 3000 yards will bear a large 
proportion to the visible, in almost any country. It is to 
be noted also tliat artillery practice at long ranges is likely 
to be a very different thing, in the heat of action, to that 
shown wliOii firing at exposed targets without any disturb- 
ing iiiliuoiiee. 

The pro})er place for the mass of the cavalry is, no 
doubt, ill roar of the Hanks, which they watch and guard. 
“ No army that is able to manaiiivre, and the cavalry of 
Yvhicli is properly posted, and does its duty, should ever, 
uudm’ any circumstances whatsoever, be surprised by a 
flank attiick.” 

■\Vlie.n the country about only one flank is suitable for 
its operation, the major part of it will of course bo posted 
tiioro, only a small force being left to watch the other. 


Pi’t'cifi 
of Model’s 
Tactics.” 
Major 
Home, 
B.1'3. 
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Otherwise, eayalry should be strongest on that flank wiiich 
the enemy are most likely to attempt to turn. 

It -would appear to be useless, if not dangerous, to mass 
cavalry in rear of the centre -with the idea of its being 
nioro in hand for eovoring the retreat if the army is 
beaten. Battles are not lost , in a moment, and its s\Yift- 
ness of motion would, in the great majority of eases, allow 
of tho cavalry being brought up to the general line of 
retreat in ample time. 

"When the ground behind tho defensive line is such tliat 
cavalry may move freely from point to point without being 
seen by the enemy, as, for instance, the reverse slope of a 
bare ridge, the crest of which forms the position, it greatly 
simplifies matters from a cavalry point of view. In such 
cases brigades of cavalry might well be retained oioposite 
the probable situations of great batteries, as suggested by 
Colonel Ilamley.'^' {Vide quotation, p. 69.) 

It is not necessary, though doubtless preferable, that 
they should be in front of the line. 

If botli the flanks rest on ground of such a nature that 
cavalry e.-innot be employed in either direction, it by no 
means follows that nothing is to ho got out of this arm 
duidng tlio day. Wherever the ground in front of the posi- 
tion is good, cavalry may be placed in the neighbo-drhood, 
in case an opportunity should arise for its employment. 
More especially, wherever the line is weakest, wlierevor the 
cnomy begins to make an im23ressidii, there should cavalry 
be held in readiness to dash on tho successful foe wdien 
disordered by Ins own efforts. 

Tho cavalrj'- scouts ought to be able, or at least they should endoavoui-, 
by watchijig the iiiarcli of the enemy’s columns as they approacii tho bsud le- 
i’u'ld, by mitluH' the direction taken, their composition, tho behaviour of the- 
ailviiacc'i! Yuard, etc., to furnish the commanding general -with sufficient 
ilata to enaide liim to arrive at a tolerably correct coucluaicu in this nm tier. 
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The Gronnd. 

As every cavalry attack is, or ought to he, of the 
nature of a surprise, suddenness of appearance and the 
power of striking the enemy as soon as possible after being 
first seen is absolutely necessary for the full development 
of its pov/er. Hence it appears that the sort of country 
now most suited to the action of the arm is a different one 
from that formerly considered as most suitable. Those 
wide, open plains once extolled as a ‘^splendid theatre for 
cavalry ” arc now almost the worst ground for fighting that 
can fall to its lot, because on them it will be exposed to the 
full effect of rifled gmis and breech-loaders. 

An undulating country, on the contrary, having low 
hills with rounded summits and gentle slopes, would be 
very favourable ; for the hillocks and ridges would afford 
sheltered spots, where the cavalry might remain unharmed 
by the enemy’s projectiles till the time came to burst forth 
upon the foe. In such a country, too, they might with 
safety manceim^e in ihe lower ground behind the swells, 
out of the enemy’s view, and if accidentally brought under 
fi.ro when not intending to attack, they would have little 
difficulty in mo’v'ing into a position of security. 

It fs woi'idcrful what slight accidents of ground will 
sometimes afford concealment. Any one who has witnessed 
tlie manmuvres of a considerable force in any country not a 
dead level and pcr.fectly open, cannot fail to have been 
struck by the way in which bodies of troops appear and 
disirppear wdiere tlicro is apparently little or notliing to 
coucoal them. Undulations in the ground, whose rise or 
fall is so gentlo as to be hardly perceptible wlien one is 
oil the spot, will often entirely conceal cavalry from sight 
at ii few hniidrod yards’ distance; and when the count.ry 
consists of a wavo-like succession of such undulations, it is 
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gcnorally very favourable for cavalry action, since tLoir 
presence raaybc unsuspected until the advancing enemy has 
arrived vitlrin three or four hundred yards, tlian whicJi no 
situation can be more favourable for a direct attack, ’idiero 
was an example of something of this kind at Floing 
(Battle of Sedan). 

In lilio manner, small plains studded with clumps of 
trees, w^oods, and villages— anything, in fact, which, by- 
affording concealniout, permits the cavalry to get nearer to 
tiiG eiieiny, and thus shortens the distance which has to he 
traversed under fire — are highly advantageous, provided 
always that the cultivated land is not too strongly in- 
closed. Strongly fenced, as also very rugged ground, is 
to be avoided; but it seems as if^ cavalry ought to make 
up their minds to act commonly over much worse country 
than has hitherto been considered practicable. Single 
rank and, still more, extended order will permit of manoeu- 
vring and attacks being made over ground which formerly 
cavalry did not attempt, and eonserjiieutly their sphere of 
action will be largely increased. 

At lleichslidfc-n (Worth), and elsewhere, we Jicar of 
masses of cavalry, attacking in doublo ranks and in close 
order, being totally disordered (and therefore defeated) by 
suddenly encountering unexpected obstacles. These at- 
tii.clcs would not have succeeded even against infantry 
armed vrith the old musket. On examination, the obstacles 
often appear to have been of a nature which would hardly 
have impeded extended lines, in which each individual 
horseman has the power of avoiding such things as tree- 
stumps and empty waggons, and in which, if a few mv.n 
are stopped, the whole line is not thereby disordered or 
checked in its advance. , 

Kl'arshy ground and wide ditches, canals, or naturad 
stro.-uns, which are not visible until close at hand, arc- 
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f.-ifcal to cavalry, and many disasters have occiUTcd from 
tlieir Laing unexpectedly met with in the headlong .rush 
of a charge. All ground over which the cavalry may 
have to move, much less to attack, should ho examined by 
their scouts, of whom more hereafter. 

Pace. 

We liavG already scon, when considering the manner in 
whicli attacks of cavalry will have in future to bo con- 
ducted, that the gallop mimt he sounded wlien the effective 
range of musketry is reached; that is to say, at about 1200 
yards from the enemy’s line. No douht, in coimtries such 
as I have alluded to as favourable for the action of cavahy, 
a limited number of squadrons would almost always he 
able to remain sheltered within a less distance of the 
hostile infantry, particularly when the latter are advancing, 
which obviates the necessity of movement on the part 
■of the cavalry until the former arrive within convenient 
distance. But it is obvious that this would become more 
difficult as the size of the bodies increased; and, besides, it 
will not Linfrcquently happen that necessity will compel 
!in advo,nce over open ground, during which the horsemen 
will 1)0 exposed to fire up to the furthest ranges of the 
weapons used against them. It must also he remembered 
that the affair is by no means over wlien the enemy’s 
first or fighting line has been reached, for there 'will always 
]jo at least one line of supports, besides the second line of 
])aAtalioiis in rear of all. Consequently, cavalry must 
malio up their minds to have to traverse at a gallop dis- 
tances of 2000 yards occasionally, and seldom less than 
1200, even when acting against cavahy; and this has to be 
done whether the horses get blown or not, under n, penalty 
■ of amnhiiation. 
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“Ofivahy ‘^Indeed, if cavalry is not to be completely destroyed, 
may/’ t!i<"-y n^st boldly advance and (iiiieldy dash acrosrs tlio 
rnu-rir'" ardour and povao.- 

yen of tlieir onslaiigdit, tliey will beat down and overthrow all 
Trans- that are before them.” 

i^-'captain cliurgcs, tlioiigli iiot exactly in aeeordaiico with 

i!\ liuKst.'ii. our own regulations, have always been deemed practicable 
by great leaders. A hundred years ago, when cavalry 
book) ' ^ larger and, so far as actual fighting goes, a more 

important part of armies than it does at present, we find 
Marshal Saxe laying down the law as follows : — 

Saxe, _ “Mt is above all things necessary that tliey (the 
on the Art cavalry) should iiraetise galloping large distances, A 
of War.” squadron that cannot charge 200& paces at full speed is 
unfit for service. It is the fundamental point, for after 
they have once been brought to that state of perfection 
they will be capable of anything, and every other part of 
their duty will appear easy to them.” 

As I am not aware that our horses are in any wmy 
inferior to the stamp of remount with which Marshal Saxo 
was aeipiainted, I do not see that the supposed incapacity 
of our cavalry to do the same can be fairly attributed to 
a w’unt of strengtli or endurance on the part of their 
animals ; and surely, if a swift advance was deemed 
indisponsaliie in the days of Saxo and Erederick the Great, 
it is doubly necessary now. 

The action of cavalry to he decisive must be directed 
against infantry [and artillery. All the groat charges that 
one reads of seem to have been made at speed and over 
a considerable distance. Gf such, the cavalry charges 
which took place at the battles of Ilolienfriedbarg, 
lloshach, Zomdorf, Dresden, La ' Eothiere, Borodino, 
Byluii, Ilariau, Salamancaj and several others, afford 
examples, I only give names without details, as tln;re are 
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maiiy wlio say, and -with justice, that the feats of (3aYa]ry 
in those days arc no guarantee of their jDerforming the like 
now, the conditions being altered. I merely wish to prcA^e 
that there is really nothing extraordinary hi expecting 
cavalry to gallop a mile or so without utterly exhausting 
tlieir horses, since the feat has been performed a number of 
times. 

The x\ustriau carvalry regulations direct the gallop to be 
sounded at 800 to 1000 paces from the enemy. They also 
order that cavalry horses are to be so trained and managed 
as to enable them to gallop 8000 to 4000 paces in cases of 
necessity. 

In the latest edition of our own regulations the advance 
is directed to be made at,a brisk trot till within 500 or GOO 
yards of the enemy, and the charge is to be sounded at 
50 yards. 

So short a distance appears to be insisted on from a fear 
that, if a longer gallop is allowed, the horses would become 
exhausted, and unable to bear their riders satisfactorily in 
the light, or be sufficiently fresh to enable tlie cavalry to 
make any subsequent effort that may be necessary. 

And this is what astonishes civilian riders. In following 
hounds we know that the sorriest hack-hunter that ever 
came oilt of a dealer’s yard is supposed to be capable of 
lasting, at all events, a mile or two, and of clearing any 
ordinary fence that may come in his way, bo the ground 
never so heavy, and this too at a pace that, if there is 
anything like a scent, is about as fast as he can lay legs 
to the ground. Why, then, should cavalry horses become 
blown and exhausted after no greater exertion than is 
entailed by a gallop of a few hundred yards, the first X)art 
of ^vl.liell is decidedly slow ? 

Wo have not far to look for an answer. The reason 
why the horses arc done, not perhaps after a gallop of a 
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few liiinclxod yards, bnt certainly before they Iiawe coYored 
a mile at speed, is jmncipnlhj on account of the enormous 
and crushing Y\^eight that is put on their backs, and T/Licli 
is sncli that, were our men mounted on 200 guinea w'cight- 
carrying hunters, they could hardly do now Yrhat might 
otlicnvisG ho fairly expected of them, and what it is 
abBolutoly necessary tluit they shall do, if our cavalry is to 
be any longcir considered as a fighting arm. 

This lias been frer[ucntly pointed out, but up to thv) 
present time uo real effort seems to ha,ve been made for the 
amelioration of our horse regiments in tliis respect. It 
is no use consoling ourselves with the idea that the 
German cavalry ride just as heavy as our own, and that 
what is good enough for the {^rcat military nation of 
Europe, etc., etc. Surely, with our tiny but enormously 
expensive force of cavalry, we cannot afford to be' simply 
no w'orse than onr neighbours. We ought to try and make 
ourselves a good deal better. No one can question the 
fact that d(^ad Avciglit is a disadvantage, and I propose to 
consider, in the cliapter on “Organization,” how an irn- 
provenieut in this respect may ho effected. 

It b(hig considered, then, a, proved, that cavalry to he 
really effective in action must be prepared to gallop dis- 
tances of 1200 yards and upwards, and it befftg also 
conceded that cavalry horses, whether by reducing the 
wt-dglit thc;y have to carry, or by other means, arc capable 
of getting thfit distance without distress, we will proceed 
to consider the actual pace at which the attack is to be 
made. 

i’lio first advance will of course be at a trot, which may 
bo maintained, if the advance is a very long one, until 
the enemy’s infantry fire begins to be felt; but in goiieial 
the f-aiioj) wvnild be sounded as soon as the troops are clear 
of iheirer, be it hill, wnod, or whatever -it is, and ln:u'o 
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js.rjsnracd tlio formation for the attack. It is needless 
to sti.? tliat this would he completed with the utmost 
ra,j>i(lity consistent with order. And here we ought to 
notice i most important difference between the attack on 
cavalry alone, or cavalry and a weak force of artillery, and 
tlie attack general, where a hailstorm of missiles lias to bo 
passed through. In tlie former case, the gallop need not 
be sounded till within 300 yards of the enemy. This is done 
in order to save the strength of the horses for the melee 
which follows ; hut the danger is lest the enemy should 
himself sound the gallop and fall on before our line has 
attained sufficient impetus to insure] success. Lines of 
cavalry near one another very rapidly, and if they are 
both in equally good ordoj;, that which is going the fastest 
at the moment of contact will generally overthrow the 
. other. 

The gallop should commence at the ordinary parade 
rate, but, as the regulations wisely put it, there should he a 
“ progressive increase ” until the time arrives for sounding 
the charge, at which instant every horse should be nearly 
at his full stretch. This point is laid down at about GO 
yards from the enemy’s lino — an absurd distance, when we 
come to consider that this space is traversed in three or 
four scccTiids. The trumpeter would hardy liavo time 
to sound before the lines were in contact; and as so much 
depends upon the last rush being made at the highest 
possible rate of speed, it would, I think, he advisable to 
increase the distance to between 100 and IGO yards — a few 
yards more or less matters little. This final rush, the actual 
charge,” should always he made at the greatest possible 
speed. Never miucl about the '"'slowest horse.” In so 
siiort a. distance there is no fear of one animal outstripping 
another more than half a length or so, and not that, if tlio 
rank is well ‘‘ locked up.’* The greatest attention should 
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be paiil to the last point; no flying out wliatoYor to bo 
permitted ; and if tlie tiank squadrons incline sligiitly 
inwards, so as to close tlie intervals immediately before the 
BJioek, so nnicli the better. 

The endeavour shonlcl be to overthrow and burst 
through the enemy at once. If this can be done, there will 
bo no 'Didlk, and the success will bo mstantancoiis and 
far more decisive ; but to accomplish so much it is abso- 
lutely necessary tliat the files should be well closed up. 
This is why Seidlitz liked to see his line jammed boot 
to boot in a charge ; and the first cavalry which arrives 
at equal perfection in the attack may, perhaps, hope to 
emulate the triumphs of the squadrons he so nobly led. 
The high importance of this ipint seems to have been 
almost lost sight of. In our own service, and also, I 
believe, in some other European cavalries, it is considered 
quite natural, if not unavoidable, for the ranks to he 
loosened and extended during a charge. The consequence 
is th.at, v/hen two lines meet in actual conflict, they pass 
into one another, the files being “accepted,” as Mr. King- 
lake calls it. The shock is slight and partial, and the 
attack is instantly resolved into a milec, vdiich wastes time 
and men, and frequently leads to the employment of other 
troops to extricate those first engaged. • 

But if one force, retaining the mode of attack now 
common, is oncountored by a line charging compact and 
close in the fashion I advocate, my readers will, I think, 
allow that the probability of victory will lie towards the 
latter, whether they are in one rank or two. It is, how- 
ever, infinitely easier to attain the necessary combination 
of order and speed in the single-rank formation. 

To facilitate the jierfect closing up of the rank, the 
swords should not be brought down to the engagci. I am 
suin' It tends to alarm timid horses, and induces them 
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i,o iiry jiiiti sliy away from their neighbours — the very thing 
v/hicii is to 1)0 so carefully avoided. Besides, if the swords 
arc ri!,^or'Cclged, as they should always be, a slight jostling 
niiglit cause wounds to be inflicted other than those legiti- 
iuatoly received from the enemy. What every man wants 
ill a elairgo is not sword-play — tha,t comes afterwards — but 
to ])C able to deliver one downright blow'"^'' at the enemy 
immediately opposed to him, at the very instant the lines 
come into collision ; and for this purpose it is best for 
his sword hand to he raised to tho level of his head. 

Ever}’' charge should be accompanied by a ringing cheer, 
commenced by tho leader of tho charge himself. (Sir 
Garnet Wolseley speaks very forcibly on this point.) It is 
childish to forbid on the parade-ground what is acknow- 
ledged to be good before the enemy. There is not the 
least fea.r of any amount of cheering making the men wild, 
if charges are only practised with sufficient diligence, 
instead of being indulged in about once a month, as is 
too often the case. Far Letter is it that the men should 
display unsteadiness at peaceful held days, where such 
faults do not entail serious consequences, and can be easily 
eorrecfcocl, than, in a,ctual battle in front of a formidable 
enemy. 

]'n attacks in extended order, the pace would he gradu- 
{'illy increased, imtil a, speed of from eighteen to twenty 
miles an hour is attained; but the “charge" is not to he 
sounded nor any desperate rush made, such being, in fact, 
uncalled for. AIL extended lines, however, onust he irrepared 
to close 1 heir files at the hidding of their leaders — to rally 
on theix)^ in fact— -and a clumjc may then he executed if 
'neeesHa.ry. Tho files wall always have to he closed rapidly, 
for a retreat through the general line, after an attack on 
advanci'ug infantry. Extended lines will not, however, 

* Corfcaiuly not a tlu’ust. 
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close their files when driren back by the enemy’s cayalry ; 
on tlic contrary, they should rather seek safety in disper- 
sion, rallying to the flanks or in roar of the closed bodies 
supporting titom, as they may happen to bo guided by their 
ohicers. Both dispersion and rallying should be done at 
speed. 

All cayalry regiments should endeavour to manoeuvre 
quickly. I cannot help thinking, and others have made 
tlie sa.mo remark, tlmt, with regard to our cavalry, we aro 
very prone to sacrifice rapidity to what we call steadiness. 
Now, it is, in fact, as easy to be steady when working 
quickly as when working slowly. Even if it was not, 
rapidity is of infinitely greater importance than great 
exactitude. Happily, however, fliere is no reason why 
rapidity and exactitude should not he combined. The 
steadinosB ” that is horn of slowness cannot be too much 
condemned ; hut rapidity and steadiness together are 
worthy of higli praise. Some of our crack cavalry regi- 
ments used to he beautiful examples of quick wmi’king com- 
bined with precision.^’' 

.Nolan, in liis book, justly condemns ‘Hiurrying;” but 
qiiioknciHs and hurrying are very different things. Which 
is the likeliest to hurry when manoeuvring under fire — a 
slow, lumbering reginieut, however steady on pahade, or 
a smM,rt, quick-moving ono ? When shells begin to fly 
about, the slow and steady corps is certain to try and get 
its movements finished somewhat quicker than its ordinary 
dignilied style allows, and unsteadiness and confusion is 
thereby likely to ensue ; but the smart regiment will work 
at its usual pace and with its usual correctness,, -withoat 
hurrying,, because both officers and men know well that 
they are doing all they can, 

* TUnU.liby of raovameat is now insisted on in fclio Cavalry Rcgalatioiih!, 
para. acc. y, pari iii. 
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Tlicsre are cortain paces laid domi in the regn'lations, 
a,nd miti] tliey arc altered they must be a.dliered to. 
A little error, however, on the quick side ought not to 
be Beycrely dealt v^itli ; but anything on the other is, and 
ought to be considered as, a serious crime. All cavalry 
otlicers should remember that, however much the arm has 
been decried of late, it still retains the great advantage 
of being by far the fastest moving of the three ; and 
this advantage it must always hold, unless it bo icilfidly 
abandoned, 

Rallyinri and Farsuing. 

After all successful charges there arises a difficulty 
■which, though recognized, seems hardly to bo regarded 
■with sufficient attention. It is that of staying the troops 
at the proper moment in their career of victory. The 
more complete the first success, tlie greater the ardour and 
gallantry of tlie men— on -which all success must depend, 
and wdiich it is so necessary to keep up to the highest 
pitch — so much the greater will he this difficulty. 'When 
the charge is sounded every man should fool like a deril let 
loose from holl,-i- with just a •momentary idea of closing to 
the centre of liis sejuadron, until the shock takes place. 
Tliis feeling, admhablo as it is, should not last long, 
for v/liiJe it does the individual is hardly capable of 
hearing, much less of obeying, orders. However perfect 
the discipline, it is impossible to stop sneh men until their 

* I am ri'.v:u'e Uiafc horso arfcilloiy will generally boat cavalry (as at 
present ergunizocl) when advancing in, line at a gallop over good ground. 

t On the 25th May, 1809, the Prussian major, Schill, witli tiOO hussars, 
attacked ISOO Preach infantry, who were posted with two gun.s in broketi 
gi-onnd. Their cominandar. General Michaud, wrote as follows to tlio 
Minister of War, M\Aa Oes hussar ne se battent pas comme des soldat 
uidiiusi res, ranis coaime des enrayds : aijanb rampu et sahre rues quarves, ils 
freiU Ips n'sles prisonniers. Venez a mon aecouns,” etc. 
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own fury, or the strength of their horses, is exiiaiistecL 
Sonifitliing may he done hy cautioning them beforehand, 
but sncli cautions are too apt to be unheeded or forgotten 
in the mad excitement of the moment. It only remains, 
tlion, to ;:i,ccept the facts, and to acknowledge that the very 
spirit which makes horsemen most terrible in the charge 
tends also to render them most unmanageable, and thero- 
lore weaJv, aiter the enemy have been defeated ; and when 
this is the case, their safety depends alone on the presence 
and skillul loading of the supporting lines. 

It wnuld appear well on these occasions not to attempt 
to halt the men too soon. It is often easy to lead men 
and so in some sort control them, when it would be im- 
possible to stop or turn them. In cavalry conflicts, when 
both sides are in several lines, if the first line immediately 
overthrows that of the enemy, it sliould at once dash on 
against the second ; and if too disordered actually to defeat 
that, yet the impetuous though irregular onset would 
probably so unsteady it as to insure its certain dispersion 
by the supports. And so on with the other lines, provided 
o]dy we have more of them than the enemy, and that th<jy 
are suificicntly close up to give their assistance with 
ccrtiiiiity. The single-rank system would insure tlio 
necessary superiority in this respect. 

Th .0 same squadrons that make a successful attack 
must usually he allowed to pursue, at all events, for a 
slujrt distance. This is at variance with what is genera] Jy 
laid down, which is that the pursuit should be conducted 
l^y fi'Gsli troops. This is true, I think, only of occasions 
whoii. tlie, pursuit is intended to he pushed to the utmost, 
as after a great blow has been inflicted on the onem y. 
ha-en in this case the squadrons that have actually aiitaclusd 

if' now re^ulatiuuf! the trot is oivlofeil to 1ie soujuiod aUer (he 
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will generally -piirsuG for some distance, after ^vliieh the 
first fresh troops that come up will continue it. It is, 
I think, imjiossible in most cases to prevent the victorious 
troopers following up the enemy, nor can I see much harm 
in it. They are always the nearest to the troops they 
have defeated, if not actually mixed up witli them. It is 
important, however, that the support should ho near at 
hand, and that it should retain its close formation. It 
should never he allowed to disperse in pursuit until the 
first line is actutilly rallying. The rally should he well to 
the front, the olficers calling to the men to close on tlioni 
while still galloping. The practice of closing from ex- 
tended order ^vould render this eas3^ When the first line 
is seen to be rallying, th<e supports may dash on and take 
up the pursuit; the remaining lines coining up would 
protect the first as it reforms, and would also support the 
pursuers. 

There is hardly an instance to be found of a great 
charge in which success was not marred, if not altogether 
blotted out, by the victorious squadrons going on, and 
tbcre])y exposing themselves to a counter-attack of the 
enemy’s cavalry, after the primary object of the attack had 
been already attained. 

Now, tlie uncoiitrollability of the men ceases altogether 
with, tlie first or actually attacking line, and in these 
instances a largo share of the blame attaches itself either 
to the leader of the charge fur not knowing when oiiougli 
iiad been done, and at all events halting his supports if the 
first line was fomid to be out of hand, or to the leaders of 
supporting .lines for joining in the attack without orders. 
Exa.raples of both may be found in history. 

It hiis been said, and witli tniih, tloat ea.iitioi) is a, 
misplaced rpiality in a cavalry leader ; yet, on the oilier 
hand, it is absolute weakness to commence a charge with- 
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out. liaviiig proposed to one’s self a definite object. "Wlien 
that object lias been attained, there is not,, in the majority 
of cases, anything to he gained, but the reverse, by not 
at once sounding the rally and leading back the successful 
squa-drons. 

I do not mean to say that if, ■when the original purpose 
is aceoniplished, another object worthy of further exertions 
is seen before one, that it is not to be striven for. This 
■\vould bo misplaced caution. What I do mean is, tliai 
vdion nothing definite presents itself, a leader has no 
right to risli losing tlie advantages already gained, to say 
nothing of the lives of his men, by a -wild and aimless 
advance amid unknown dangers. Wlien a mass of cavalry 
goes blundering on against the en^emy, witliout object and 
without knowing what is before them, the greater their 
courage tlic greater is likely to be their discomfiture. 

It is tliis sort of attack that was so frequently ex- 
hibited by the French cavalry in the late war. They got 
themselveH massacred in. heaps, but never, so far as I 
know, pi-odiiccd an 3 dhmg but the most transient effect on 
tliG cuem.y. 

Dinkniee to be Prcserred between Lines when Attacking, 

I have as yet said little or iiofcbing alioiit the distance 
to he preserved between the lines when attacking, preferring 
to deal with tlio question as a whole, rather than to talce 
it; piecemeal when considermg the various methods of 
.attack. . . 

The mere fact of the increase of the mimher of lines 
under the single-rank system would almost of itself neees- 
siia'Lo their being brought closer together than is now' 
oftoji tiio ease, hut they must in ail_ eases he so disposed 
as not (n> interfere with one another’s power of action. 
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Single-ra.r.lv lines will also require somewliat speedier 
than those in double rank, since the former 
arc lifible to he outnuml)ered in a 7)iSU.e if the enemy is 
in double rank. This is not of the smallest consequence 
if the support be pretty well up, in which case it will be 
observed that precisely the same number of men will take 
part in the fight as if the formation w^as in two ranks ; 
the difference being that, under the new system, they are 
taken away from tlie cumbrous and comparatively useless 
rear rank, and thrown in (if necessary) on the enemy’s 
flank, where every sabre can be used with the greatest 
possible effect. 

• Bearing the above in mind, and also allowing that, 
ceeteris pavihus, sin all bcxlies I’equire quicker support than 
large ones, I wmuld lay down the rule that the normal 
distance betw'cen regimental lines of cavalry in single rank 
should be the same as their owm front, plus an interval.* 
Thus, the distance between the front and rear lines of a 
single squadron would be the breadth of the squadron, plus 
one squadron interval. This wmuld immensely facilitate the 
W'orking of cavalry under this system, and would also allow" 
of the immediate formation of an entire line ” to a flank, 
when sucJi might be required under exceptional circum- 
stances — as, for instance, with the intention of deceiving 
tlio enemy by a largo show of force. 

The ahove w"ould he tire fixed distance hetw^cen regi- 
mental lines when inaiineuvring, and generally wdien in 
position. It would consequently be the distance hetw^een 
lines at the commencement of- an attack. But the leading 
lino increases the pace gradually from tlie moment of break- 
ing into a gallop, and (if in close order) would finally charge; 

# An iuln-val should bo equal to oue-fourih of the front of the squadron, 
T. ciiu ;-oa no advniita;^o in I’igidly fixing the width of the irilorvals. Weak 
null ri do n 't require Kucli large iiilervals as strong ones. 
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wliilo the Bceond line would simply gallop steadily on. The 
front of a regiment of four squadrons of 40 files each would 
he 190 yards. 190 yards + 1 interval of 10 yards = 200 
yards, which would he the original distance between the 
advancing lines. I calculate that during an advance of 
only 700 yards the distance Avould be increased about one- 
half ; that is to say, there would then be 800 yards between 
the linos. This appears to me to be quite enough betv/een 
lines of this strength ; and I should therefore be inclined 
to hr/ it down as a general rule that, in the case of a single 
regimont, the second line leaders should not allow the first 
line to got farther away from them than about 300 yards, 
and that in any case the proper original distance is not to 
be allowed to be increased more than one-half. Of course, 
there are all sorts of things that might interfere to pre- 
vent this rule being strictly carried out. Supporting 
linos of any dcBciiption are well known to be difficult 
to lead; but the great point, after all, is always to have 
a good interval until wanted, and then to be always on 
the spot. 

In the ease of large bodies of cavalry in several lines, 
the second general line would, in accordance with the 
general principles for the working of cavalry in masses, 
preserve a distance of aliout 300 yards from the leading 
body during the preliminary advance or preparatory 
maiiajuvres. This distance would be taken from the rear- 
most portions or regimental second lines of the first general 
line. The xiositioii of the third general line or reserve 
would be regulated in the same manner. 

Extended lines would follow much the same rules as 
elosed lines ; but the leading extended squadron or squad- 
rons will not, and, in fact, should not be permitted to, got 
a, way too much from its extended support. They would 
prusorvo a distance apart about equal to two-thirds of 



tl'ioir front.* One line of a squadron of 40 files extended 
at intervals of one liorse’s length would cover 40 + ^41—141 
ytu-ds = 40 + — ~ = 144 yards — say 150 yards, two 
tliirds of which \yould be 100 yards, wliich may be taken 
as the least allowable distance. If two squadrons wore 
extended together, the distance between their first a,nd 
second lines would be from. 180 to 200 j'-ards. The closed 
squadrons following in rear would he at about the same 
distance ; and if in two lines, these would be at their 
proper distance apart. All this seems puzzling on paper, 
hut would, I think, he simple enough in practice, particu- 
larly as great exactitude would neither be required nor 
expected. 

The diagrams on pitjvious pages, -which arc all drawm 
to scale, will serve to illustrate and cxphiiii what I have 
said on. this subject. 

ComUndtion of Horse Artillery loitli Cavalry, 

Tlio coml)iiiaiion of horse artillery witli cavalry, though 
not essential to the success of the latter, is always of great 
advantage. Horse artillery is, and always has been, the 
l.)eBt fniciid of the cavalry. Eecunt imx3roTemonts have 
length(-a.i.Gd the range of the guns, a'nd increased its 
mobility genoiadly ; it is consequently in a position to 
render cavalry the most efficient assistance. 

It has often been said that artillery should prepare 
the way for the cavalry, and that tho latter should never 
attack unless such a i)rocess of preparation has been gone 
tliroagii. Even in quite recent writers I find the saino 
laid do^vll, and cavalry leaders and others in the late war 
are blamed by these critics for hurling on their scpiadro.i'is 

* 'rUif, irt iKjiU’ly lUo same tiling as double tho original diatance when in 
olo.'iu order. . . . . . ^ , 
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without \Yaiting for artillery to make its impression on 
the enemy. 

To those who truly appreciate the genius of cavalry, it 
will 1)0 ol)vious that such a theory is, in modern days, fal- 
lacious. The essence of a cavalry attack lies in the mr- 
lirke, and {irtillory cannot render them the same services 
in the way of preparing the attack as they can, and inva- 
riahl;? do, for infantry. 

On the other hand, it is even more necessary for cavalry 
than for infantry that the enemy should he pounded and 
shaken as much as possible before the^y are let loose upon 
him. Cavalry does not attack unshaken infantry except 
in very rare instances ; hut the preparation is not special 
as in the case of infantry. Opportunities occur, which are 
watched for and taken advantage of. If the troops in front 
are not considered suflicientty shaken to allow of a cavalry 
charge, then the opportunity has not yet arrived. It is 
only for the moments immediately preceding, and during 
the advance, that any direct assistance can be rendered 
by the lire of guns attached, to tlie cavalry itself. 

In. attacking infantry the Ijusiness of horse artillery 
would appear to be the protection of the cavalry in their 
retreat. To effect, this, it takes up a position, ^on tlie 
advance of the horsemen, from which it can fire on the 
enemy’s second lino and reserves without being itself 
exposed to infantry fire ; especially would it endeavour to 
silence any mitrailleurs that might be in a position to play 
on the attacking squadrons. It wmuld open furiously upon 
any hostile cavalry that might make their appearance, and 
also pound any masses into which the enemy’s in.fant.17 
rni.ght tlirow themselves in consequence of the cavalry 
advance. 

Ill, great enterprises upon an enemy’s flanjfs or .rea,r, a 
large ferce of horse artillery is mdispensahlc. Its niolnlity 
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also rouders it a powerful auxiliary in defeating a turning 
moYeiue]:d: of tlie enemy, wlio should himself he outliaiiked 
and eiiliJaded. 

In cavalry conflicts it was formerly the custom for 
artillery to gallop to the front and open, lire, first on tho 
enemy’s artillery, and afterwards on the hostile cavalry as 
they approached. Now, however, it will not generally he 
necessary for tho guns to advance any great distance. 
They would probably take up the nearest eligible positioii, 
and would lire exclusively on tho troops. .Particularly 
ought horse artillery to look after the second line, and 
endeavour to knock about any fresh reserves the enemy 
might bo able to bring up. The great range of modern 
artillery would enahle them to do this with good effect, 
and they -wonld ■ seldom need to change a posilion once 
taken up. If, however, a successful attack is followed very 
far, they w^ould have to limber up and again gallop to the 
front. 

If the enemy gain the advantage, it would depend upon 
the position occupied *by t.lie horse artillery whether they 
retired at once or not. If not too close to the actual scene 
of c-ojitest, they might still be able to pour as licavy a fire as 
possible on the enemy’s supports for a .few monuaits, when 
perliajiS the reserves of cavalry coming up would restore 
the light. If not, they will have to go to tho rear Uit si)eed ; 
but wlien n, tolerably safe position is readied, tliey again 
come into action, and endeavour to clicdv tbo pursuing 
sipiadroiis. It is, however, chiefly in pursuits and retreats 
that the action of horse artillery comliined with ciivaJry 
is most valual.)le, and I shall have occasion to speak of it 
further on. 

Horse artillery working v/itli cavalry seldom or never 
rccp'iire escort. Their increased range will allow of their 
never going beyond a safe distance to the front — sa.y 200 or 
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300 yor(l.s. But if assistance be required, it sboukl b(i 
rendered without fail. 

.... ‘‘To repel a sudden attack, the ofiicer conimo-nd- 
y ing the troop or squadron nearest to them should at once 
ily to the rescue without w’’aitiiig for orders; and this 
principle of mutual support should be encouraged under 
all circumstances between cavalry and horse artiUery,” 

It is an old maxim that cavalry and horse artillery 
should, never be in motion at the same time. When the 
cavalry is manfnuvring, the guns should be in position to 
cover them ; when the artillery is in movement, a portion, 
at least, of the cavalry should be halted and ready to afford 
protection. 

As when pertaining to infantry, the artillery attached 
to cavalry is tactically independent ; that is to say, the 
officer commanding that arm, being informed of the cavaky 
leader’s intentions and wishes,, is left free as to the move- 
ments he is to undertake for their furtherance. 

I cannot help thinldng that it would be very advisable 
to attach mitrailleurs to 11. A. batteHes. The large-sized 
Gatling is not very different in weight from the present 
Ii.H.A. gun. I think if two of these, or even one, were to 
form an. integral part of every horse battery, answering in 
scmiG sort to the howitzers of smooth-bore days, it would 
gr(‘a,tly increase the general efficiency of the arm, and supply 
.a want which is already severely felt — I mean the power of 
delivering a very deadly fire at short ranges. 

Wliethcr we consider the action of horse artillery hi 
assisting to iiifiiet a great blow on the enemy, or, on a. 
smaller scale, covering the retreat of squadrons after a 
chsirge, oi: still more, when pouring a destructive fire into 
columns of retreating infantry, or, again, by its rapid 
.Qiotion. and deadly discharges checking a hot pursuit, it is, 
I think, (A'idont that the fire of these iiieces would be of the 
greatest value. 
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As tlio largest-sized Gatling really lias a considerable 
siipe.rioi'ity of range over ordinary musketry, the euipioy- 
nunit of mitraillenrs need not t(3mpt horse artillery to go 
vitliin the forbidden limits of infantry fire, while the 
maeliine gun, skilfully handled, ought to tear to pieces any 
formed liodios of troops exposed to its discharges at a less 
range than 1500 or IGOO j-ards. 

It is precisely this power which is so much needed by 
cavalry, partly to complete the effects of their charge, and 
also to impart to it, on occasion, some share of the defen- 
sive element. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

mrpLOYMmT of fibf-amms. minor tacticfi. 

In the preceding cliapter our attention lias been entirely 
confined to tlie action of cavalry vitli Varmo blanche^ the 
sabre and lance, -wliicli is, in fact, its proper, and, except in 
certain eases, its only effective method of lighting. 

As tlili rilie is the wcap^ni of the foot soldier, v;ho, 
although provided with a side-arm, seldom finds himself in 
a position to make use of it, so also is the sabre or lance 
the weapon of the mounted .inaii ; tlie fire-arm with which 
he is ahvfiys fiiruislied bcurig but of an auxiliary nature, 
and therefore only coming into play under peculiar con- 
ditions. 

Herein lies the difference between tlie two arms. The 
tpialitios juid mental condition necessary to make *a good 
trooper are totally distinct from those required hy the 
•infantry soldier, and nlthough exeelleiiee in either is in a 
great measure the result of training, yet it is imioossihle to 
jiiake tlicminterchaiigeahle. The same man cannot, by any 
process of instruction, be made to assume the character- 
istic's at one moment of an infantry, at another of a cavalry, 
soldier. It is natural, and indeed necessary, for a man to 
have confidence in the weapon he eliie.fly uses. If this is a 
■fire-arm, ho -will rely on it, and despise the sabre and the 
■wield er tijereo.f. This is a right and proper idea for an 
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infaiitiy soldier ; l)iit once let the minds of caYaliy men get 
i.mbued v/ith tlie same notion, and they will never be 
]iro light a, gain to the charge, or, indeed, to face infantry 
at all. They would, in fact, be useless. 

The essence of cavahy is a good morale; that is to say, 
every man, officer and trooper alike, should have a firm 
belief in the superiority of his arm over any other. Ho 
should deem himself and his comrades invincible. This 
feeli.ng cannot exist if cavahy are encouraged, or even 
permitted, to be continually having recourse to their fire- 
arms. Those tacticians who wish to turn our cavalry into 
mounted riflemen can have no conception of the difference 
between the genius of the two arms. It is a most dan- 
gerous idea, and one tlii^t if carried out would end in our 
having a body of very indifferent riflemen, who, while cost- 
ing the State no less than at present, would be totally 
useless for real cavahy fighting. 

Besides, the experiment has been tried — by Napoleon 
the Great, among others-^and has always proved a total 
failure. Any inferences drawn from the employment of 
the so-called “ cavahy ” of the Americans during the late 
war must be fallacious, since they wnre mounted riflemen 
pure and s.rmple. They were enormously valuable, but 
their sphere of usefulness would have been considerably 
limited had there been any real cavahy to oppose them. 

I am far from despising mounted rifles; on the con- 
trary, I believe that the first Emopean army that makes 
use of them will gain thereby groat advantages ; but it is 
absolutely necessary that they should be distinctively in- 
Jantrij, using their horses only as a vehicle to obtain 
increased power of locomotion. To fight on horseback is 
the province of the cavalry soldier alone, and to tliat he 
should he as much as possible confined. Tlie previous 
chapter was entirely devoted to an atteihpt to show that 
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tliero is still ample scope for the legitimate use of caTalry 
in battle. 

Let it be granted, then, that the use of fire-arms by 
cavalry is not normal, but exceptional; it must in turn 
be allowed that the occasions on which they may be re- 
sorted to are numerous, and in their way important. 

A fire-arm of some sort is, in fact, indispensable to 
every cavalry soldier. Not only that, but as a trooper, 
when compelled to fight on foot, is now placed at a double 
disadvantage on account of the inferiority of his fire-arm, 
it is highly advisable that some, at least, should be pro- 
vided with a weapon that may enable them to cope with a 
like number of infantry soldiers on tolerably even terms. 
Boffu- _ “In the forays, and encounters which resulted from 
them, on the Loire and in Brittany, etc., our cavalry w^aa, 
Beduc- often met by dismounted French horsemen armed with the 
thoWar cliassepot, whose fire absolutely stopped the advance of 
iBlo-lir our men 

“ Fights took place on foot for the possession of certain 
localities, sometimes even against French infantry, and 
often ended with the victory of our light horsemen. 

“ The lancers, in consecpience of these chcumstances, 
did their best to arm themselves with chassepots, for even 
the needle-carbines of our hussars and dragoons w^ere, 
according to our officers, not up to the mark. According 
to all those who took part in these affairs, it is desirable to 
arm our cavalry with a long-range carbine. 

“The question is simply that of enabling cavalry at need 
to overcome the resistance of riflemen in small niimhers. 

. . . ^Ye think that an improved needle- earliine should be 
issued to the light cavalry and to one section per squadron 
of lancers and cuirassiers.” 

In the early part of the campaign the Freneli were 
marvellously slack in their picket duties and reconniiis- 
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BaiiccSj tlio imantry apparently being no less to blame tlian 
i.hc cfiTulry, and consequently tlie iililans used to riuo 
about pi’(3tty much as they liked. Had the Prussians, bou-- 
ever, beem opposed by an active and wary enemy, there 
would most certainly have been a good many more of the 
sort of affairs above alluded to. In future wars, when the 
country is at all. close, sucdi skirmishes will be of constant 
occurrence; and in order that cavalry sliould attain the 
maximum of efficiency, it would apx>oar necessary to arm a 
certain jiroportion of men in every squadron with as good 
a rifle as can be procured, not exceeding a certain weight, 
hut having a range of at least SOO jmrds. These men 
receiving a special trailing, would he aide to contend suc- 
cessfully with small hodie« of infantry on their own ground, 
and we should be spared the painful spectacle of a little 
handful of well-posted riflemen being able to keep whole 
squadrons at bay — obliging them, perhaps, to wait until 
some of their ow-n infantry come up, before their numeri- 
cally insignificant foes can be got rid of. 

The use of a limited number of selected men for this 
purpose, while conferring great advantages on the cavalry 
generally, would not, I tliink, at all affect that spirit on 
which I have bo much insisted. The feeling among the 
men would, if jjut into words, bo something like this : 
“ These confounded foot-soldiers of the enemy go sneak- 
ing about in woods and behind hedges, where we 
can’t charge them. If they would come out in the open, 
■we ■would soon show them what we can do. As it is, they 
must be got rid of somehow, so let those of our fellows 
wlio have flrc-arms as good as: theirs go and tackle them.” 

This is a very different thing from what would be the 
case if all the men had rifles, and were of course made to 
use them. In the one case, the nature of the 

service would be clearly understood by all ranks ; in 
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the other, a belief in the general superiority of fire-arms 
over the sabre and lance would soon be eiigenderGd— than 
which nothing can be in more absolute opposition to the 
true cavalry spirit. 

It is acknowledged that cavalry, as cavalry, cannot — at 
all events, does not — attack considerable ])odies of infantry 
in a state of preparation; and to dismount them in masses, 
thereby turning them into a sort of bastard foot-soldiers, is 
not at all the way to render them more successful in tho 
present, or efficient in the future. 

What is wanted, then, is not that the wdiole mass of 
cavalry should learn to fight on foot, but rather that a 
certain number of intelligent men^sliould be selected from 
each squadron, armed with a ^formidable weapon, and 
generally intrusted, not only with the dismounted fighting, 
but also with those highly important duties which come 
under the head of scoiding. For these latter they would be 
peculiarly fitted. 

The fatal tendency of late years has been to generalize, 
to try and do away with specialities, and to expect every 
soldier to do everything equally well. It was not so at the 
period of our greatest military renown, at the epoch of 
‘Waterloo. I doubt if the greatest optimist in military 
matters would venture to call the present system, as 
judged by its results, satisfactory. It is, in fact, an 
attempt to reverse the laws of Nature, who produces men 
with such varied forms and intellects, that some will ahvays 
be found to excel others in any occupation whatever. 

The principle of selecting men for the performance of 
certain duties, as above specified, is therefore in accordance 
with reason, ^Yith past experience, and with the require- 
ments of the case. It is also obvious that if only a 
limited number of men have to be taught any particular 
work, these, too, being selected for their natural fitness for 
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tliG same, a higher degree of excellence will he 

ohtained than is now iiossiUe. 

Tlie next point to be considered is what proportion of 
men will be adequate for the efficient performance of these 
duties. 

Bognslawski thinks one section (one-fourth) of each 
squadron sufficient in the lancer and cuirassier regiments. 

Von Bismarck, writing nearly sixty years ago, |yroposed 
to add a ii.fth division of skirmishers to each squadron. 
His idea seems to have been rather in. advance of the time, 
for at that period the Prussian cavalry, animated with the 
traditions of Ziethen and of Seidlitz, regarded the use of 
fire-arms with, something approaching to contempt. They 
were probably right; b^t, unfortunately, in the jnesent day 
we cannot afford to be equally haughty. 

In the British service all the men (lancers, of course, 
excepted) are armed with the same fire-arm, and all are 
supposed to he equally efficient in dismounted fighting. As, 
however, the half of any force has always to remain 
mounted and ready for action, while half the remainder 
are holding the horses of the men on foot, it follows that, 
after all, only one-fourth can be employed in this manner 
at one time. 

Priictieally, then, under each of these three typical 
systems, the inimher of men available for dismounted 
service would be about the same. That of Bismarck, how- 
ever, with certain modifications, appears to be, on the whole, 
the one best adapted to modern requirements. 

As the subject is important, I make no Eipology for 
inserting, an. extensive extract : — 

“ The advantage which a certain number of skirmisliers 
— that is, active liorsemen who have acquired the manner 
of fighting in open lines— gives to the squadrons ' is 
evident. 


“ Cavalry 
jTL War.” 
From til© 
text of 
Bismarck, 
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■byCaptifrin 
N.' LntOow 
Beaiiiisli, 
late 4'th 
Dragoon 
Guards. 


'*Bn.t as -whole regiments and squadrons, as well in 
re.c-iard to personnel as materiel (where no nationai ca-'v'alry 
e-nsis, such as the Cossacks, Mamelukes, etc.), can never 
attain this perfection, it appears better to select those only 
who possess the necessary requhements. 

“If the men or horses were chosen from the other 
squadrons, the rule would be as difficult as imperfect, for 
every captain regards that as lost which, althougli for the 
general good, he loses from his own squadron ; he en- 
deavours, therefore, to withhold the best men and horses, on 
whom ho places his trust in the day of battle. 

“It is otherwise if he forms a fifth or skirmishing 
division for himself, which he may consider as his property, 
which renders him service and doeg him honoiu’. 

“ If a squadron is sent out, the skirmishing division goes 
with it. The captain can make occasional changes, accord- 
ing as a skirmisher does not accord with the presupposition 
of his bravery and ability, or by dishonourable conduct 
shows himself unw-orthy to be a skirmisher. 

“ Besides, tlio full instruction of all is not by this 
means excluded ; only that these skirmishers, being more 
particularly attended to, are brought nearer to p)or- 
fecticm. In tliis manner the organization will reach to 
a degree of completeness which neither squadrons of 
sliinnishers nor entire light regiments of that kind can 
ever attain. 

* # , ^ 

“ Whoever knows, from his own experience, how much 
rmnst be combined — man, horse, and weapon— to form such 
skirmishers as are here described ; whoever has expo- 
riencedf'the immense labour which such an organization 
ruqulres^ iuul which never could be attained in entire 
regimerii.;j^i or-^qiiadrons, will acknowledge the advantages of 
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a system -whioh contemplates divisions, and not sc|iiadroiis, 
of skirmishers.”* 

Bismarck’s skirmishers, it is true, did not fight dis- 
mounted, but used their fire-arms from horseback; this, 
however, does not affect the point now under discussion, 
since the practice is in the present day condemned on all 
sides, and skirmishers, in future, will commonly dismount 
when they engage the enemy. 

The half-and-half plan of dismounting without letting 
go the horse, firing, and then getting back to the saddle, 
is only applicable to desultory skirmishing, or the pre- 
liminary exchanging of shots which may precede more 
serious business. The^horse is too valuable, and, when 
stationary, too easy a laark for modern riflemen, to be 
needlessly exposed. 

Bismarck’s principle of organization is therefore equally, 
or even more, suited to the present than his own time. 
Only, instead of uniting the fifth divisions into one squad- 
ron in the field, it would be preferable to leave them with 
the squadi’ons, by which they will be more available for 
scouting and such like. As the rear rank would be done 
away with, or, rather, would be acting separately in rear, 
it wouhl be feasible and proper to distri])ute these skir- 
mishers or scouts in the serre-file rank ; obviously a con- 
venient arrangement, when we remember that there would 
be one of them to each four in each line of the squadrons. 

I do not tliink I need stop to argue that to place them in 
this position would entail none of the disadvantages of 
a solid rear rank. On the other hand, they would have a 

* “ Count 'Von Bismarck’s original publication made its first af'T.earanc,&''' 
i'u IBIS, under the title of ‘ Vorlcsuugen uber die Talctik der Eei Sreij^aud 
■.may be coiisidcred as the digest of the autbor’s labours in the reii.gai^'itioii 
of tlio lYirtcuiburg cavalry, with which be Was intrusted imTneai£^',c after 
the close of the previous war.” (Preface to the work from whUjr -ic above 
ciuotatiou is taken.) ^ 
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perfeci; liberty of motion, and could gallop out to front or 
jbinli and, rcBume their places witliout in tlie least disturbing 
the order of the regiment, in whatever formation it might 
happen to be. 

After all, this rank of scouts or skirmishers does not 
differ greatly from the rear rank of the Austrians, which is 
often only half the strength of the front rank., and has the 
disadvantage of varying in number. By the above arrange- 
ment the strength would be fixed (to a man or two), and 
would always be one-fourth that of the front rank. 

When an attack was made, they would keep their horses 
well ill hand, and so far from interfering with the charging 
line, would he careful to keep at l^ast half a dozen horses’ 
lengths away from it. Thus the^ will neither imperil its 
steadiness nor add to the individual risks of their comrades 
in front. And it cannot be denied tliat a great effect may 
he produced by a few brave and intelligent men, who rush 
sword in hand into the gaps of the enemy’s line, when 
reeling aud disordered from the shock of the charge. 

The fire-arm of the skirmisher, or scout,*' as I prefer 
to call liim, should ho, as before stated, a rather light rilie 
of the best procura])le construction. Some sort of repeat- 
ing rifle would seem to he the best arm, provided it can be 
loaded aud fired one shot at a time, like the ordinary 
breech-loader. It seems certain, indeed, that the repeating 
rifle is the weapon of the future ; but however that may be, 
sits advantages for the use of such soldiers as cavalry scouts 
would he are obvious — any slight deficiency in range 
beiiig compensated for by the power it possesses of aUow*- 
iug ail enormous amount of fire to be developed in a very 
short time. 

of scouts here proposed aro of course not at all the same 
tJririp ig now understood by the same tex'm, and cavalry officors must 

please bear in mind while reading the following pages. 
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I •will hero remark that, although": so much impressed 
witli the necessity of selecting a number of men to -vYliom 
all lighting with lire-arms will be in general intrusted, 
arming them with a superior weapon, and training them to 
its use, it is no part of my programme to deprive the rank 
and file of their carbines, which in our army are certain to 
be effective weapons, well up to the work they have to do. 
As Bismarck points out, the special training of tlie selected 
few is not incompatible with the general instruction of tlie 
remainder. Such instruction should certainly be given 
them as will allow of their acting, when necessary, as sup- 
ports to their rifle-armed comrades, to whom, however, the 
fore-front of this sort battle must invariably bo assigned. 
I do object, liOYvever, t« such instruction being carried 
beyond a certain point. A very moderate amount of drill 
and practice will render the rank and file of the squadrons 
perfectly well up to any foot-work they ought to bo called 
upon to perform. 

It is. now^ necessary to go a little more into the question 
of organization, at least so far as the working of it in 'tli© 
field is concerned. This subject is fully discussed in the 
next chapter ; but some details as to the eomj)osition of a 
squadron must be gone into, so that we may understand 
hoYV available material can be best arranged for the duo 
performance of the work that has to he done. 

In the preceding chapter I endeavoured to show tho 
advantages of a system which would substitute two lines 
for two ranks. The two lines were then sqeoken of as a 
:front-lme squadron and a rear-line squadron. As/fiow- 
ever, they both form one body, it would be more corre^j 
to say the front or rear line of a squadron. The dish^ice 
to 1)0 maintained between the lines was laid dowry^j^ff’ the 
general purposes of manoeuvre, etc., as equal front, 

plus a squadron interval. (See Pig. 9.) 
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The strengtli of Ibodie-s will still be computed hjjTles* 
\vlieii. tv/o lines are p.-esGiit; otherwise, by men when on 
foot, and by horses when mounted j)arties are si)o]ien of. 
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Fig. 9. — A. squadron of forty files in line. Scale, -5-^0. 

%.e strength of a squadron will be fixed at from. 32 
xo '-.h XOlas. A regiment may consist of any number 
of S(]U:'.,slvons, provided their strength is kept within 

XtiVvi-r u file will mean one mm in raulc and not Uvo. 
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tlie above liinit.=5. Wlieii si^eaking of tliese bodies here- 
after, vJioai no Htrengtli is mentioned, it is to be under- 
stood that a regiment is supposed to consist of four squad- 
rons, and a Bcpiadron of 40 files. 

Ea,cli lino of a squadron -will be divided into two sub- 
divisions and four sections ; the latter numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 
from tlie right. Consequent on the strength of the squad- 
ron, the strejigth of the sections would vary from eight 
to t^velve liorses. Every section would have a sergeant as 
leader, riding half a horse’s length in front of the line. 

Each line would also have its own leader. The senior 
would command the squadron when aparb from the main 
body ; but it would make no diiference who led the front 
and who the rear line wnisn the squadron was acting with 
the rest of the regiment. There w'ould be one serre-file 
officer to each line. If a fifth officer was present, he would 
be the squadron guide of that line which was led by the 
senior officer, or squadron leader j)roper, and would be 
termed the front-line guide. He would then be ready to take 
the leader’s place, if necessary, until relieved by a senior 
officer. A sixth officer being present would naturally be 
the guide of the other line. If there was a paucity of 
officers, the leader of the third section would, when in line, 
place hiinsolf in front of his right-hand man and guide the 
line. Or this arrangement, if considered prefer Eible, might 
bo made the rule instead of the exception. 

A. squadron interval would be equal to the breadth of 
one scetion; it would therefore vary from eight to twelve 
yards. -n 

As “a squadron” is -composed of a front line a 
rear line, so will a “ half squadron ” mean a sulx m 
of tlio front lino followed by the corresponding snldgj Q'ion 
of the rear line. A ‘‘ quarter squadron ” would*;bib any 
section followc'd hy the same section of the (fTicx Ihic. 
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The squadron would manoeuvre hy sections, fours, twos, 
and files, each line remaining distinct in itself. On the 
inarch one line yvould. fallow the other, making one column. 
In mancenvring, sections may he inverted, the right section 
being always No. 1. 

The scouts would be placed in the serre-filo rank, at half 
a horse’s length from the front rank, I think this (the old 
distance) is preferable to the full horse’s length, which is 
jufd sufficient to allow of the men in rear cateliing all the 
dirt and gravel thrown up by tlie horses in front. At 
present, of course, it is necessary to allow sufficient room 
for the fours to wheel. 

Two horses on each flank shoiuld alwn.ys be left un- 
covered. There \vill then he >io need for any one to 
incline in wheeling. ' 

During an advance in line, even at a walk, the serre-file 
rank should take three horses’ length distance, which 
gliould be doubled when the pace is increased to the gallop. 
When the charge was sounded, they would not join in the 
rush forward, but, seeking a favourable point, would then 
endeavour to penetrate the enemy’s line, and push right 
and left. 

On those occasions the serre-file officer wdll lead the 
rank; at others, if in column, he will be in it ; if in lino, 
half a horse’s length in rear. 

As the numl)er of horses in each section varies from 
eight to twelve, so will the number of scouts be always 
either t^vo or throe to each section. When parts of the 
squa Iron are detached, the scouts will (unless previously 
se’ Hit) always accompany the sections to which they 
h^iG ■ 

-..^^n the sections wheel right or left, the scouts turr 
their n-^^es and ride on the outward flank of their section. 
Vide Fig •IG, p. 197; the scouts are half shaded.) If it is 
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fours riglit or left, one scout rides on the outward flank 
of each section of fours. In both cases, if their presence 
is required on the other flank, the whole or a part, as 
directed, would check their horses, and, passing through 
the interval between tlie squadrons or lines, would gallop 
out in the direction indicated. 

Before leaving the details of organization, there is 
another point to be touched uxoon, and that is the great 
advantages that are to be derived from the introduction of 
cavalry junneers. 

Like the plan of separate skirmishers, the idea is not 
a new one, and seems to have been originated by Frederick 
the Great. The Auskians, however, have been the first 
to introduce pioneers iT4o the permanent organization of 
their cavalry regiments ; and their utility was so abundantly 
manifested during the campaign of 1866, that the Prussians 
and other nations are now following their exainjole. 

“The end aimed at by General Edelsheim in creating 
this organization, which now dates from ten years since, derEtran- 
was to render the cavalry independent, to enable it to IraM. 

fulfil by itself and without the assistance of the other 

. , “ Pi’occca- 

arms the various requirements of service as advanced- inf^a ot 

guard, and to give it the means of surmounting tliose of’iudia.” 
obstacles which serve to arrest and retard its action. The 
companies of engineers are not so numerous, nor, above 
all, are they so rapid in mov'-ement, that it is possible to 
eoimt always on their assistance, especially in imxirovised 
coups de main, which are the specialty of cavalry ; and 
thus it frequently happens that a contemptible obstacle 
suffices at times to delay the advance of a body of advan^jed 
scouts for several hours. , 

“ To give to the cavalry the means of dealing, on the 
march and in bivouac, with the numerous eveiytualities of 
service in the field, is to gain for it a freeemm^nd security 
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which largely develops its action in presence of the enemy. 
Thus, ill the spirit of General Edelsheim’s instructions, 
the pioneers of cavalry, whether they he hussars, uhlans, 
or dragoons, are always, first and before all, made into 
excellent horsemen, and can be used in the boldest recon- 
naissances ; and while they constitute a precious means of 
overcoming material obstacles, they do not cease to remain 
in the hands of their colonels, and do not diminish by one 
sabre the efiective strength of the combatants,” 

In the Austrian service each regiment has a “'^iiioneer 
section” (with them one-fourth of a squadron), which is 
always the fourth of the sixth squadron. For us, however, 
it would appear equally advantag(^s and certainly more 
simple, to have ten pioneers per squadron, non-com- 
missioned officers included. This would make the organi- 
zation of each unit complete in itself, and it would be more 
independent when detaclied. 

On parade the pioneers would be united, and would fall 
in in a separate body, tliose of each squadron forming a 
section ])y themselves. The whole would be a half squad- 
ron, and would be led by a selected officer, wbo would also 
])e charged with their instruction and supervision in 
(piartors, without interfering, of course, with the authority 
of officers commanding troops or squadrons. 

The details of the organization and equipment of 
the pioneers will be more fully considered in the next 
chapter. 

iraving thus roughly outlined an organization which 
appears fitted for the proper carrying out of the ends in 
view% let us proceed to examine the circumstances under 
'wliich the cavalry soldier, abandoning for the moment his 
natural method of fighting, is impelled to have recourse to 
the rifle or\ho carbine. 
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The sn.])jcct may, for convenience’ sake, he diviclocl. into 
‘‘scouting” and “ skirmishing or lighting on foot.” In 
the former, fire-arms are resorted to purely for self-pro- 
tective purposes, and this admits of mounted as well as 
dismounted firing. The latter may be subdivided, after 
the manner of Von Scherff, into offensive, defensive, and 
temporizing combats. 

Scmiting. 

This is a somewhat vague term, signifying the active 
part in the perforinauee of those explorations and recon- 
naissances which form so large a portion of cavalry duties. 
Used in a general sen^^t means the operations of those 
small parties or single individuals who always form the 
extreme advance. Considerable bodies are sometimes said 
to be “ scouting ” wdien sent out on a reconnaissance, or 
to feel for the enemy; nevertheless, the real “scouting” 
is performed by the small bodies pushed out in various 
directions, and they, again, fre(xuently obtain their in- 
formation by the observations of one intelligent individual, 
who goes on alone for a short distance, while the remainder 
stay ipdetly behind. The main body of the party acts only 
as a sup'port to its scouts. 

It is not uncommon to hear “scouting” and recon- 
noitring used as almost Synonymous terms ; but a con- 
siderable distinction should, I think, be made between 
thorn. A reconnaissance is an exploration undertaken for 
a clearly defined object, and in a definite direction. Scout- 
hig, on the contrary, is indefinite. In actual warfiu*e, the 
cavalry scouts are always out, pervading the S^itry 
and picking up all the information they can Jie every 
description. When the enemy’s troops are m.At'i^vith, it 
is their business to stick to them, never lettir^f^theni out 
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of siglit for a moment, and reporting tlieii* every movement 
to the larger bodies in rear. 

Of scouting ill general there may be said to be tivo 
binds— the first, in which a few men am despatched to 
examine the ground in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
over which the cavohy may have to fight or manreuvre ; 
tlie other, the much more extensive husiness wbioh is 
carried on from outposts, or from the cavalry divisions 
covering the front of an army in movement. 

The former, however, is also higlily important, and 
should never be neglected. With the organization I have 
described, cavalry can, if they choose, and subject to the 
necessity of saving unnecessary fatigue to the horses, 
surround themselves under all /circumstances ivith an 
eniourage of scouts, screening their movements, examining 
the country, and forming an absolute safeguard against 
surprise. These advantages would be attained without 
the necessity of breaking up any formed body. 

It is, however, in the presence of the enemy, or where 
cavalry are in position and may at any moment have to 
advance to the attack, that it is most necessary for tbe 
leader to be made acquainted with the details of the ground 
in his vicinity. To ascertain, by means of scouts, the 
existence of obstacles, etc., on ground over which ime may 
have, to cliai'ge, would appear to be a simple and obvious 
procaution, and it is advised by all authorities on the 
handling of troops. Nevertheless, it would seem to have 
lieen eontinually neglected both by our own and other 
cavalries, as proved by a long list of disasters which liave 
cavalry from suddenly plunging into some mi- 
knqy^j-i; obstacle when in the full career of a charge. 

T thv cavalry regulations have, for the first time, 
■provideiea certain remedy against the recurrence of such 
a.(‘cidentsA^ The luimber of scouts, however, is but small, 



thougli pi‘o1jal)ly suIBcient for all ordinary occa-Kions. 
Vi't ii i-s o]>vions that sometimes many more will be ro' 
(piired. The horses of scouts will got much liarder worked 
than tliose of their comrades, and there is no relief pro- 
vided ; this, perhaps, is not of so much importance, as our 
stujiits. luwG no particular training, and any tolerably intel- 
ligent men ma,y bo used for the purpose. To have a good 
ninubcr of trained men always at hand would, however, bo 
V(iry adviintagoous ; and more than that, by tlic arrange- 
ment 1 have proposed, scouts can bo reinforced and con- 
verted into skirmisliers, and vice verm, with the greatest 
ease, whereas now a troop or troops must he taken from 
the line for the same jpirpose. 

At present, also, we^^iave a very complicated series of 
arrangements, which enttiils the telling off and detachment 
of small patrols under various designations. When any- 
thing more than a cursory examination of ground in front 
of a body of cavalry is required, it would appetir that some 
such system as is here proposed would nut only greatly 
simplify this portion of cavalry duties, hut that the worlv 
would actually he bettor performed. 

There is no doubt that men instruetod and practised in 
scouting wnll be very much more efficient than casual per- 
formers, diowcver intclligentr One very important point is 
the necessity not only of discovering obstacles, hut of seek- 
ing out and marking points of passage across them. To do 
this rapidly and well requires eonsidorahlo training and 
practice. 

At Zomdorf, Scidlitz’s cavalry was formed on the ex- 
treme left of the army, and separated from the remainder 
by a small stream. Judging from the position of the 
tu'ie.my, whoso right rested on this stream, that he w'ould 
prolnihly he engaged on the other side of it, Beidiitz ha,d 
the streiuu reconnoitred, and trooxjers stationed at the points 
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wliere it was passable. When subsequently obliged to cross 
it, Lis cavalry did so without impediment or delay of any 
Idiid.” 

It should be a point of honour with the scouts to run 
any risk in effecting their object, wdiieli is never fully 
attained until, along with the existence of the obstacle, they 
have made themselves acquainted with the means of sur- 
mounting it. If, on account of the enemy’s fire or other 
reason, it is impossible for men to post themselves as 
markers, an artificial sign of some sort may sometimes bo 
substituted. If this, too, is impracticable, the scouts can 
at least endeavour so to impress the localities on their 
minds as to be able to guide the trojjps up to the crossings 
without hesitation or delay. 

When feeling for, or in presence of, the enemy, scouts 
should always be in pairs ; they should also invariably be 
supported, otherwise they cannot be expected to display 
much enterprise. 

The scouts of each squadron being a “section,” they 
should work together under their non-commissioned officers, 
those of the rear lino being kept together in support, and 
holding themselves in readiness to come to the assistance 
of their comrades with sabre or rifle, as may be necessary. 
Small patrols would be formed by the scouts of a s^3ction or 
subdivision acting together. 

When an enemy is present, scouting for information 
must necessarily lead to skirmishing, but no change of 
formation would be required, except in the way of rein- 
forcements. The strength of the scouts should he regulated 
in a great manner by the amount of resistance likely to be 
met with. 

This is in accordance with the general princij)Ies of the 
single-rank system, and the same idea— that of the front- 
line scouts examining the ground, skirmishing, etc., closely 
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frar.'pnrioci by tlioir rear -line comradcH — would bo ciu-riod 
out on all. occasions; at least/ untilidie necessity for dis- 
mounting b<.:eam(‘. apparent. 

in sldrinisliing, or if a largo number of scouts were out 
at once, they would be led find controlled by two or more 
oOieers selected boforeliand for tlnit purpose. 

Wben cavalry arc covering the Hanks of an a,rmy in. 
'biittlo order, tlie.ir scouts should not only explore fill the 
g’l’ound over wliich tlio .mounted force might liavo to act, 
])utsb.ould filso continually patrol fis nearly up t(»i]jo enemy 
as possihhg in order to obtain the oiiriiest information of 
an intended turning movement, or the like. The scouts of 
each squadron might l)*> dosifatched in succession through- 
out the day on this duty,’^54diich is quite irrespective of, and 
in, addition to, the small pickets or stationary posts, which 
are invariably thrown out to observe tlie ground about the 
flanks. 

Of such movements as that of the Crowui Prince at 
Badowa, or of Blucher at Waterloo, the cavalry scouts, 
bae-ked up by proper supports, ought to obtain the earliest 
.mfo.rma,tio.ii. With a siiflicient number of well-trained and 
intelligent rifle-carrying men forming' a part of every 
squadron, it ought to imiko no difference to eavfilry whether 
tlio (jormtiy is opo.n or close, rocky, woody, find difficult, or 
plfiin and easy, when the obtaining of infonmition and 
not lighting is the object in view. 

It is not nt'cossa.ry to speak further of this kind of 
scouting ; and as for tlie more extensive operations in this 
line, which I have alluded to as being carried on from the 
outposts and by bodies of advanced cavalry, it is obvious 
tliat propei-ly armed and trained scouts will be alilo to 
render services of the highest value when cavalry are 
engaged in tliose duties, the importance of wdiieh is now 
fully rc<‘ogni/,e(l in our own army, as well as abroad. Bo 
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much, indeed, has already: been written on. th BulvjeetR, 
and by far abler pens than mine, that it would be nn- 
neecssary, as well as unbecoming, in me to venture further 
on the same ground. 

Ficjlitinr] on Foot. 

Wc have seen how the extensive seontings and recon- 
naissanecs, which form so large a part of the duties of 
cavalry in the field, arc certain to involve iis, piirticularly 
in woody or inclosed countries, in encounters with* an 
c,iiemy who must either be attacked on foot or left alone. 
The latter course, which is not only repugnant to the feel- 
ings of every soldier, but also inyJjlves the abandonment of 
the object for which the force is working, must often be the 
only alternative for cavalry in its present state of arma- 
ment and organization. 

The object of the new organization is to enable the 
horsemen to push aside such weak parties of infantry or 
dismounted dragoons as are likely to oppose them, and to 
proceed upon their real business without unnecessary 
delay. 

In the small actions that will result from these en- 
counters, the scouts, of course, would take tlie prmcipal, if 
not the only, paid. It will, however, be sometimes iieces- 
sa.ry to support them with dismounted bodies of the rank 
and file. 

Cavalry fighting with fire-arms on foot are necessarily 
subject to the same laws, and must adopt, as far as in them 
lies, the same tactics as regular infantry. In co.nt,radiB- 
tinetion, then, to the proper action of cavalry, which is 
always offensive, this sort of figlitiug has three methods — 
offeusivi', defensive, and temporizing — each of which must 
be separately considered. . 
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AltluMigii it is not very difficult to ascertain the Ijroiwl 
|)rin.ci[iles which ought to guide us in. any sort of contest, 
yet the details will Ije liable to constant modification ; the 
•following pages, therefore, contain what can only bo con- 
sidered as indications of the manner in which these various 
combats may bo carried on» 

The Ojfemwe. 

The fight would nearly always begin by exchanges of 
shots and desultory skirmishing between the scouts cover- 
ing the force and the enemy’s riflemen or dragoons ; for 
some scouts would invariably he thrown out, whatever 
situation or formation tli^ main body might be in ; and the 
greater the probability of an encounter with the enemy, the 
greater, naturally, would be the number of men detached 
to the front and flanks. 

Ill such ease, the advanced scouts would somewhat 
resemble a, line of skirmishers, but, it being supposed that 
thiiy are well up to their work, they would bo allowed a 
very great degree of latitude in their movements. 

The scouts of each line of each sipiadron would be 
considered a ‘‘section,” and would bo led by their own 
sergeanir or corporal when detached. Ten would be the 
average strength of each section, including the non- 
commissioned officer. As a rule, scouts holonging to tho 
ivont lino would he in advance. Their natural supports 
w-oiild bo those of the rear line, in separate sections, 
each more or less in close order. 

Section leaders would see to the proper examination of 
such clusters of buildings, copses, hollows, and other cover, 
as might lie within their respective heats, hut boili the 
advanced and supporting lines would be under the genoruJ 
control of the officer leading the scouts or skirmishers. 
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Bo long as tlic enemj^’s fire was confined to dropping 
shots, tlio advancing line would move on, replying a,s 
opportunity offered, and either dismounting to fire or- 
firing from the saddle, as the men’s fancy and the steadi- 
ness of their horses might dictate. If the hostile fire 
became brisker, the officer leading the advanced scouts 
would direct the men to dismount, passing the word along 
the line, and making at the same time a signal to the 
supports. These would at once come up, and each sccllou, 
would lake the horses of their eomrades of the saute squadron. 

As no serious resistance has as yet been encountered, 
it rvill not be necessary for the men leading horses to 
remain further away from the skirmishers than is needful 
to avoid loss. They would re^hain extended, following 
tlioir comrades and taking advantage of cover. The coin,’- 
mander may, if he thinks it desirable, order out mounted 
parties to watch and protect the flanks. 

Nothing, so far, being Imown of the enemy’s strength, 
it is as likely as not the' skirmish may come to an end 
at any moment. The dismounted scouts would then 
remount, tlic horses being close at hand, and things would ■ 
go on as before. 

Either this Avoiild happen, or before long the enemy 
would shoAv unmistakably that he intended to resist being 
puslied ba.ck. 'When, from the increasing volume and 
stationary position of the enemy’s fire, it becomes evident 
that a stand is intended to be made, the loader of tiio 
skirmishers would signaL to the rear sections leading 
iiorses ; the officer with whom would repeat tlio signal, 
or otiierwise communicate with the main body. 

It would be immediately understood that the s'kirmishors 
rci'piirod support. 'This would naturally bo afforded by the 
re-ar-liue sections, were not the latter in charge of tlieir 
comrjides’ horses, it is, accordingly, of tiic first inj^sortaiice 
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to cIison!])a.iTass these men not only of the horses they are 
leading, hut also of then: own, in order that they may 
advance, at once to the support of the skirmishers, or first 
line, in tlie conibad which is now commencing. 

The most preferable way of doing this would be by 
detatching a quarter squadron (one front-lino and one rear- 
line section) from each squadj:on. On the command being 
given, they would go out at the gallop, and take over the 
whole of the scouts’ horses. The front-line sections, get- 
ting up first, ■would talce the horses of their own vseouts ; 
this would free the roar-rank men, who would tliereupon 
dismount, hand over their horses to the rear -line sections 
as they arrived, doiibie to the front, closing on their own 
loaders, and form a elii^n of supports to the advanced 
skirmishers. 

The led horses would now seek the protection of the 
main body, forming up in a regular and weR-ordered mass 
as they did so. It would, however, depend entirely upon 
circumstances whether they moved back to the regiment, 
or allowed the latter to come up to them. 

The whole of tlie scouts, amounting on an average to 
aliout 80 rifles if an entire regiment was present, •would, 
now Ite on foot, and this forco would gf;nerally be fully 
siitlieient to deal with such small bodies of hostile infantry 
as might bo ordinarily encountered. 

There would still remain threo-fo-urths out of the four 
squadrons effective; that is, the leader would have in 
li.aiid four 'weak squadrons of three, instead of fon.r, 
suctions in each line. At least one, though more ■proljably 
two, of these w'ould be required to guard the led horses ; 
with 'the remainder, the commanding officer might malie 
such dispositions as the natin-o of the ground rendered 
exp<idieii1:. or practicable, 'for protecting the .Qanks of his 
disiTjnii'iitetl attack. 
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The actual fight -wonld bo necessarily conducted in 
Itrceisely the same manner as if the assailants wvve 
infantry instead of cavalry soldiers ; the tiring lino advan- 
cing by short runs, probably by alternate sections, and 
sheltering themselves behind cover as much as possible. 

The supports heing already in very small separate 
])odio3 -would not have to ho extended, unless when cross* 
ing very open gromicl. They "would replace casualties n.rid 
reinforce the fighters as might bo necessary ; and to 
manage this is the special task of the section loaders of 
that lino. It is a somewhat dilficult duty, and to per- 
form it with judgment their attention must be concen- 
trated on the fighting line in front ofi them. It is no part 
of their business to look to the ra^r, or to take thought as 
to whether they are themselves being supported. 

The leader of the force, who is watching the fight, will 
have to decide, when he observes that the line of supports 
is nearly used up, whether to dismount some of the rank 
and file and order them to tlie front, or to sound the 

retire ” — which means that the attack has failed. 

Fire actions, however, on this tiny scale are seldom very 
hard fought, as it is commonly the policy of those on the 
defensive rather to retard the cavalry force by tolerably 
snie methods, than to run the risk of being cut off by 
prolonging the action beyond a certain point. It must also 
be remembered that these combats will gcncreJly bo fouglit 
over broken or inclosed ground, where natmal cover is 
abundant, and this, in the present day, is recognised as 
conferring great advantages on the assailants. 

Sometimes, however, the enemy may be in sufficient 
nunibcrs, or so strongly posted, with flanks secured and an 
easy line of retreat, as to be able to offer a considm'abJc 
fiTuorinti of resistance. When this is the case, and 3'iotlring 
in the way of a mounted attack can be accomplished, thu 
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aioiiG tiiay find themselves unable to dislodge an 
onoiny wlio fights so vigorously. It will thou become 
necessary to dismount one or two of the three -section 
sunadrons, and march them to the assistance of tlioir 
overmtitched comrades. 

If the reinforcement is sent directly to the front, the 
sections of scouts now in sui3port would he able at once to 
move up into the fighting line, supposing they have not 
already done so, the fresh bodies becoming the support>s'. 
If these were two (i.c., of course, half of two) of the 
reduced squadrons, they would number about 60 men, 
which, witli the 80 scouts in the first lino, makes a 
suhiciontly formidable total of 140 rifles and carbines 
now brought to bear up*'pi the enemy. 

The attack is now really a strong one from the 
amount of fire developed, which can be doubled at the 
critical moment if the scouts have repeating rifles. It is, 
however, weak in one respect, and that is the absence of a 
third line, or main body; nor, as a rule, can any more 
men be sent to the front with a, view of supplying the 
deficiency, as the three-fourths of two squadrons still 
iTmaining are necessary to guard the led horses. TIio 
attfick consequently cannot, without running great risks, 
bo pusb-od beyond the second stage. ; that is to say, the 
oiforts of tlic men fighting on foot must ho eoiifincd to the 
employment of lire, and no actual rush at the position 
ought to bo attempted, because, even supposing it to be 
won, a counter-attack of the enemy (who may have boon 
able to bring up fresh troops) upon the victorious, but 
disordered and unsupported, assailants vrouid certainly 
entail the most serious consequences. 

The advanced lino, then, would in general avoid getting 
nearer to tiic opponents than about 300 yards ; but it mu.st 
].>u said that, if they could deliver a lieavy fire at tlui..t 
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distance and at the same time make some show of on- 
Yeloping one or both flanks, it would i)rol)aM3?' ])e quite 
sufficient to induce the enemy to rethe. If they do not, the 
alternative is to withdraw some little distance, and convert 
the earnest attack into a temporizing combat, with the 
intention either of renewing the fight -when expected 
reinforcements have arrived, or of retaining the enemy in 
their position while some road or way is being sought for, 
by which it can be turned without coming under Are. 

I have been supposing that the attack must necessarily 
be made directly in front. In practice, however, it will 
frequently be found that the flank or rear of the enemy 
may bo got at, even when apparently^most seem’e. 

Here cavalry have a decided «.^dvantage over infantry, 
for their superior rate of motion will enable them to take a 
much more circuitous, and therefore safer, route for the 
attainment of their object, than the latter could possibly 
manage. It will he j)ractieable, for instance, for the com- 
mander, when the enemy does not at once retire before the 
advance of the scouts, to direct a mounted squadron to 
gain the flank of the enemy by a wide and rapid detour. 
They would then he in a position to attack with half their 
mmibers from a new direction, and the precipitate retire- 
ment of the hostile detachment would follow almost as a 
matter of course. 

If the ground about and in rear of the position is fairly 
rideable, it would probably be sufficient for them to show 
themselves without dismounting, to cause the enemy to 
think only of making their escape. 

It is not to be imagined that such enterprises will not 
contain a considerable element of risk : the uncertainty a,s 
to the presence of the enemy, and the danger' which must 
bo run ])y an isolated detachment of being caught and. 
• ailuckcd \\'licn in a position in which it caiimot dd’und 
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itsi.'If, \vill iiJways render a large amount of caution 
ncciiSHiiry in executing this manauivre. The party (hdailcd 
for it nuist nogh.'ct no precaution in the way of covering 
its advanco wifcli scouts, and examining defiles and other 
pluiCos where it might be surprised, before committing 
itself to them. If the scouts proper arc all engaged with 
the enemy, their places must bo supplied by other intelli- 
gent men, or, hotter still, the scents belonging to tliat 
j)a,.i’ticuhi,r scpiadroii would be withheld from the light and 
sent with it. 

A certain mimhor, if not the whole, of the pioneers 
would [dso ])(! detached on tin's service. It is obvious tha,t 
their services would '‘I jo extremely valuable in overcoming 
matcaial obstacles, and“\smoot]ii]ig away difficulties in the 
path of the squadron or squadrous maldiig the turning 
movement. They would also form an efficient guard for the 
led horses vdien the rank and file dismount to engage 
the enemy on foot. 

It is also essential for the success of any attempt of the 
above description tluit the attention of the enemy should 
be fully occupied by the attack in front. 

So far we have only imagined an enemy weak in 
nuuibei's, and intent merely on offering so much rcsistanco 
as juay serve to delay tlie assailants, without compromising 
their own safety ; but it may also happen that the leader 
of a cavalry force will find himself in presence of a body 
of tlio enemy occui^ying some important point — a barri- 
caded bridge, a defile, a knoll or elevation which is tlio 
key of a, 2 >osition, a hamlet on a great road, or the like — 
the value of obtaining immediate possession of which may 
l.)(5 so groat as to render it a matter of consideration for 
him whether it is not his duty to incur certain loss, and 
the. risk of a possible reiuilse, by endeavouring at once to 
deprive iiie enemy of the point in question,, v/itJjoul 
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waiting for roinforceinents of tlie otlier firms to como up — 
a delay W'liieli will probably be more beneficial to tlie 
enemy than to liimsell 

If, however, the enemy are good troops, the cawalry 
loader would not, under any circumstances, be justified in 
attacking alone when the strength of the enemy appeared 
to exceed oM-iliird of that which he is able to bring against 
tiiem. !:■ If he can command the assistance of horse artillery 
it would make a difference, since they would prepare and 
support the earlier stages of the attack ; but in no case 
whatever should the numerical strength be less than 
double that of the opponents, the latter being the least 
odds which are considered to justify lin attack by infantry 
on a regularly defended position. / 

When, however, the, enemy is greatly demoralized, or 
consists of an inferior race, as is so often the case in 
British'campaigns, it is allowable to despise one’s foes to a 
certain extent ; but even here we must remember that 
a disorganized soldiery, or undisciplined Asiatics, will often 
fight very stoutly behind defences, when by no induee- 
ment could they be got to face their enemy in the open 
field. 

Although this sort of fighting must bo regm'ded as 
altogether exceptifmal, and strongly to be deprecated as a 
practice, yet it is true that cavalry have sometimes boon 
strangely successful in it, of which recent examples are not 
wanting. 

Oapiain “At thc battle of Spicliereii, the necessity for sending 
Minor reinforceuients to the front left only two squadrons 
Taciicfc. (Pt-agooiis and a company of sappers to hold Borhach. 
On the approach of the advanced-guard of the 13th 
Prussian Division, the dragoons dismounted, and occupy- 
ing an entrenchment hold the Prussians in cliock 
- fur ih time by their fire, in. conjunction with tiuit of the 
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Bn.ppors. Wlien finally outflanked and outnumbered, tlioy 
rt'inoiiuted and retired to a position in rear, liaving first 
ciiargod tlio cnemy» Again, on August Slst, Clerembault’s 
faivaJry division liaving got separated from tlie infantry, 
ii squadron dismounted to hold the enemy’s infantry in 
elKick until their own liad come up. The fire from, the 
village of Corny in their front became so galling that a 
rogimimt of dragoons was dismounted and ordered to 
attaedi the village. Tliis they did successfully, and held it 
until their own infantry arrived. 

“But the em])loymciit of cavalry in this way must be 
lookc'd on as exceptional ; yet the necessity that may arise 
for it cannot lie disregarded.” 

I have boon told ‘*^^iat on one occasion during the 
mutineers’ 'war in India, a numhcr of the enemy had got, 
as was not uncommon, among high crops of bajaree and 
jowaree. These, as will he wnll reimunbered by all who 
have visited that favoured land, grow to a height of six 
feet or more, and are very thick. The gallant officer com- 
manding the Queen’s Bays, which regiment was in front, 
volunteered to dismount his men and drive out the 
scoundrels ; this, it is said, after a certain distinguished 
batta.lii.in ],iad declined the task. I should be sorry to 
vouch for this part of tlio story, Imt the fact remains that 
the Bays went in on foot, and cleared out the enemy in 
gallant stjdo, inflicting considerable loss vhth their Sharp’s 
carbines (a mucli superior weapon to the Brown Bess or 
nurtchloek of the rebels). 

It was well done, but would not have been practicable, 

I imagine, had their opponents been European infantry of 
any nation. 

When a cavalry commander decides on engaging his 
squadrons in so serious an affair as an attack of this 
nature, a.ll otlier considerations m,ust give way to tlio^ 
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necessity of using his utmost strength to effect the immo- 
cliato object in view. It is of vital importance to get every 
available man to the front, and this ctin only be cffcctod 
by linkbirj horses, and reducing the mounted giiPcVd to the 
narrowest possible limits. 

In the actual attack the advanced line would be foriiKMl 
])y the scouts in tlie manner before described. Three out 
of tlie four weak squadrons in liand ^voiild have to bo 
dismounted and their horses linked. The fourth, would 
form the mounted guard ; to which also may bo added the 
pioneers, who, it must never he forgotten, are eli'ective 
fighting men, and therefore legitimately availalde for any 
mounted duty. It should, howevei> be accepted as a 
principle that the horses of the ^onts are never to be 
linked, even on occasions similar to the one now under 
consideration. The power which is thus left of takmg up 
their horses to the scouts, and moimtiJig them at any 
moment, is one so generally valuable that it should not 
be abandoned even for the sake of bringing another 70 or 
80 men into action. 

The scouts, about 80 strong, forming the first line, 
would have as supports the front lines of the first and 
second squadrons, say 30 men each. They -would he in 
the same formation — generally a chain of separate sections 
— and act towards the first line as before described, o,r as 
infantry supports are accustomed to do. 'We shall have 
now, however, an element "which was before wa.ntiiig, i.e., 
a third line or main body. This would he composed ox the 
rear lines of the first and second squadrons, and of both 
lines of the third. Its total strength would be 120 men — 
a -pretty fair proportion to that of the sliirmishers and 
supports, who would amount together to about 140. Tlio 
main hotly would advance, at all events until within 500 
yards or so of the enemy’s position, in squadron columns, 
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or sucli formation as is best adapted to the ground ; aftcir- 
wards it might be found necessary to spread them, first 
into a lino of sections, and ultimately into an extended 
line like tliat of the skirmishers. This formation should, 
lio'wever, he avoided if possible ; as, besides the danger of 
an attack by cavalry (against which, it may or may not he 
necessary to guard, according to the nature of the positioii 
attacked), there is the impracticability of keeping an extended 
lino in hand — that is, under the control of one man, the 
leader of the force, who has to depend upon this body as his 
sole reserve. 

All the stages of the regular infantry attack would have 
to he worked through, including, in tiiis case, the iinal one, 
when the fighting line having this time absorbed the 
whole of the supports, and got, perhaps, to within 150 
yards or so of the enemy, the “ advance ” and “ charge ” 
would be sounded, and, drawing swords, a rush for the 
position be made, with a ringing cheer. 

It would, however, be advisable to restrain, if possible, 
a portion of the main body from joining in the assault. 
For although the impulse of comparatively fresh troops 
is necessary to give due effect to the latter, yet we must 
never forget that behind the actually attacking force tlierc 
are no second-line battalions or other reserves to 'hold the 
position wlion won, or to meet a counter-attack. It \vould, 
therefore ho necessary to keep half the main body in hand 
for such contingencies. 

As soon as it was perceived by the officer in charge of 
the hd horses that the point of attack had been gained, he 
would move forward, as would also the mounted guard, 
leaving the linked horses for the moment in charge of the 
pioneers only. The fourth squadron (the mounted guard), 
togothcr with the guns, if any were present, would hasten 
to |,)arsue the retiring enemy. The led horses would now 
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■1)0 'hrc>ri(:;hti np to tlie rear of the dismounted force, in wliioh 
position titey v/ould pro'bahly he safe enough. 

liijlf the scouts, Jiowover, would at once mount and got 
forward to support tlie pursuers, wlio would not, of course, 
ho permitted to proceed to any great distance. As soon as 
those rallied, the scouts wonld assume their old station in 
front and take up tlie feel of the enemy, ])eing themselves 
supported by the reformed pursuers. 

The officer comnuinding would now be at liberty to 
make liis dispositions for holding the ground he has fought 
for and won. 

Tlie tJiird squadron, which having hoen entirely Vvdth 
the “ main body ” is ifrobably the least disorganized, would 
first be marched back the linked horses. They wonld 
mount their owm and take charge of the remainder. The 
led horses ■svoiiid he guarded by the two sections till lately 
holding the horses of scouts now out in front. 

At the disposal of the commander would remain half 
the scouts and three-fourths of the first and second squad- 
rons, all dismounted. To these must be added tlie pioneers, 
wlio would trot u]) to tbe front as soon as the third squad- 
ron had got into their saddles. 

Tills is one of the occasions in wliicli the services of 
tlie pioncovs wonld bo cBpocially valuable, for great exer- 
tions onglit at once to lie made to secure tlie adv.antage 
gained, aiul, by the rapid construction of shelter trenches 
and o];str;,clos, so to strengthen the position or post as to 
la; able to resist any efforts of the enemy to retake it. At 
tills moment a good number of men, carrying tools and 
trrJucd to their use, -would lie worth more tha,ri a reiiiiorce- 
ment of several hundred sabres. 

Besides pi'oviding cover for the defenders, the iiionecu's 
■would also clear aw'ay the barricades and obstacles oou- 
strucied l)y the enemy, temporally repair broken bridges 
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or canse^^’-ayB, and generally open eommimications Tiitli the 
rear. A light cart with intrenching tools (which can traa’cl 
anywhere whore horse artillery can go) onglit nlwa-ys to 
accompany any considerahle body of cavalry. If this is 
now' on the ground, a large number of mcoi might be set to 
work, shelter trenches dug, walls loopliolcd, and ahattis, 
etc., constrnctod on the side nearest the enemy. 

"With such artificial assistance, the IGO men (40 pioneers 
included) still remaining dismounted oiiglifc to be able to 
make a protracted resistance, even against a very superior 
force. The scouts’ horses and their mounted guard 'would 
remain as near at hand as possible ; for, should any of the 
enemy’s cavalry make their appearlince, the commander 
could, by simply ordering the scours to mount, have at his 
disposal a force nearly equal to a squadron and a half. 

The above arrangements being completed — ^tlie linked 
horses wmll in rear under a strong guard, and half the 
scouts, backed by the fonrtli squadron (or at least three- 
fourths of it), covering the front — the force might rest 
secure until the arrival of other troops -W'Ould free 'the 
cavalry, and permit them to resume their proper and 
legitimate rale. 

It would vci-y rarely liappen that a larger amount of 
cavalry than a single regiment w^oulcl take part in such an 
attack as is above described. If so, the additional squad- 
rons might be most usefully emploj’cd in guarding the 
led and linked horses of the attackers, and in forming a 
(disinou'Jitod) reserve, answering to a battidion of the 
second line. It might bo possible, also, for their scouts to 
make a diversion on the enemy’s flank. 

It is by no means to be supposed that the 'method of 
attack I have laid down would be closely or invariably 
a,dhe.red to. I have intended simply to convey fin idea of 
what iiriglit be done by>' well-armed and properly orga'jLiized 
cavalry under exceptional circumstances. 
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■\\liat. Vvil'i (louWlofJS liavo struck the reader of the forc'' 
i)it,oT;s is the voiy small proportion of men, out of the 
Loia.l foi-co present, that can he utilized for dismounted 
at one and the same time. In the above attack we 
see tlmt, oven tlnnigh the some-what extreme measure of 
liiikLug horses is resorted to, yet out of four squadrons, 
YHiiiibering altogether upwards of 500 sabres, only about 
300 (imdiidiiig ulhcors) would be actually engaged with the 
cnoiTiy. 

Besides this, a good cavalry soldier is an expensive and 
never too comnuui article, much more uncommon and 
much more costly tliap his inhmtry comrade. This would 
be OHpeciaily true of the cavalry scouts. Beally well- 
trained men of this class^ would be immensely valuable, 
not only to their own corps, hnt to the army at large; 
nevertlYeless, as it is on thorn that the brunt of an attack 
on foot would fall, they would naturally suffer the greatest 
losses. 

This twofold waste of material is the inevitable con- 
seqiK'iice of using one arm to do work which properly 
belongs to a.nother. 

‘‘'A. correct tactical action is one in which the xoowers “ of 
and peculiarities of ea,eh arm of the service shall be do- Tariios." 
vclopc'd to attain oik* object. A. general looks on the 
(lilTertsit arms as instruments for attaining hia object, pre- K-E- 
cisely as a <;arpentcr re.gards his tools ; but no good car- 
penter woultl use his chisel as a saw, or his mallet as a 
haujiiior. .... Any attempt to make these branches inter- 
changeabde, to make artilieiy work as cavalry, infantry as 
artillery or engineers, is to use a thing for a purpose it is 
not iid.Miilod for — at all times a slow and costly practice, 
prodiudng a minimum amount of result with a niaximum of 
expen ditnro.” 

Nut only is this the ease, but with cavalry, wo know 
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tlia,t it is certain ruin to tlieir morale to employ thaw, too 
freqiiGiitly in fighting on foot. 

For tliose reasons it becomes ax)parent that, in the 
present day, the formation of a certain number of battalions 
or corps of mounted infantry is almost a matter of neces- 
sity — not as a substitute for cavalry, as certain superficial 
rcasoners and loose thinkers are fond of asserting, but to 
act as auxiliaries, and chiefly for the purpose of undertaking 
that particular sort of fighting for which they are, and 
cavalry are not, especially fitted. 

The weak point of cavalry is inability to act on the 
defensive or maintain themselves in a position. But -when 
associated with mounted infantry, the latter would in a 
great measure supply this defi<^ency, particularly if sup- 
ported by the rifle-armed scouts. The cavalry, meanwhile, 
would take care of their horses, watch the flanks, and- 
assist in the defence ])y well-timed attacks on the principles 
set for til in the first cliaptor. On the other hand, mounted 
infantry are powerless when on horseback; they must 
therefore be always accompanied by strong parties of 
cavalry, or they will, sooner or later, be cut up by that 
of the enemy. 

Each arm, then, in turn assists and protects the other, 
to the incrcasod efficiency of both. 

When combined with cavalry, nearly all the infantry 
might safely he dismounted, since their horses would lie 
guarded by the squadrons of cavalry. It is to he par- 
ticuliirly noted, however, that they should in no wxay inter- 
fere with, or be called upon to perform, the duties wjiicli I 
liLiTO pointed out as the peculiar province of the cavalry 
scouts, v/ho would stiU be- always in front, exajninmg tlic 
ground and reconnoitring the enemy. Only wlien the latter 
make a stand with fire-arms would the iirflijitry dismmuit, 
go !;o tlie front, and engage them, supported iiy tlie scouts. 
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'Or oUx:i‘vv’0;o, tliosc latter, utilizing the loower of tlicir 
rin.ii:bt Ktiok tlio enemy’s flank and attack fromtiienco, 
tiif; iiifiiuiry pressed them in front. 

Tlio saving of fatigue generally to the cavalry would 1)0 
immense, for 100 mounted infantry and two squadrons 
would 1)C3 aide to do as much in a close country as four 
Bgmulrons alone ; indeed, one might well believe that they 
would 1)0 cujiial to sir: or eight Bquadrons of the present 
organization, kforeover, by keeping the horses of the 
coA'alry tolera.ldy fresli, they will he able to make extra- 
oi’diimry oMcriions on tlie day of battle. No fighting worth 
anything can ])0 got out of cavalry who have heon allowed 
to knoclc up tiioir liorip:es before they have gone into action. 

The Defensive. 

The real defensive will he but rarely forced upon dis- 
moimted cavalry. It might, indeed, be supposed that 
dismounted parties w’-ould be frequently on the defensive in 
resisting the cncroacliments of hostile cavalry in a close 
country — in such combats, in fact, as we have been con- 
sidering in tlie previous pages. This, however, is not tlie 
icase, for though the attack would be real enough, tlie 
dtdeiicc,'’ ill almost every instance, must be of a ‘‘ tempo- 
rizing” nature; that is, with the idea of delaying and 
weakening the attackers rather than of resisting them to 
the very last. 

This, of course, docs not apply to the defence of pjosts, 
wliioli arc often ordered to be held as long as possible. 
Except, how-over, in retreats, it is seldom that these would 
lie held, by dismounted cavalry ; and to whatever branch of 
the service the defenders might happen to belong, tlie 
lU'i'cuci! would be conducted on principles more or less well 
know-n to every officer, and amply treated of in worlis of 
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fo,r higher importance than these notes. It is tlierefore 
annecessary to say more on the subject. 

There is, ho^■veve^, one possible situation in vviiicih 
cavalry dismounted may have to assume the defensive^ and 
that in its most positive form, and with the whole strength 
of the force at hand. 

In pursuits it has for some time been well understood 
that the power of rapid motion possessed by cavalry can. bo 
best utilized against a retreating enemy by sending them 
in force to kmd his columns, and then, if they can find a 
strong position, to hold it dismounted, detaining the enemy 
until the main army coming up may compel him to fight 
an almost hopeless action, or to surrender on the spot. 

The closing scene of the war of North and South 
America is a striking example of the power of a mounted 
force in this respect.® But it is evident that the operation 
is one for wliich a force composed of mounted infantry and 
cavalry comhiued is far more suitable (supposing any of 
the former to be in existence), than for cavalry alone. 

Enterprises of this nature ^Y0l1ld never be undertaken, 
save by a body of considerable strength, comprising pro- 
bably every mounted man and horse artillery gun that 
could be spared from the main army; yet the largest force 
of this nature that could possibly be collected is certain to 
be outiuimbered, probably many times over, by tho enemy 
whose progress they are endeavouring to arrest. It is 
therefore evident that not only is a naturally strong posi- 
tion imperative, hut it must also be prepared, for the 
advantage of good cover is absolutely necessary to balance 
the inevitable disparity in numerical strength. 

As the force would not intend to move from the position 

* At the camp of exercise, iienr Delhi, in 187S, Colonel Sir F. W'. Fits:-. 
Wy.q’i’aiii, I. 51 I 1 Hussars, at the head of a cavalry brigade, utforded an excel- 
lent illustration of the same principle. 
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it linr-s up, Irat simply to maintain, itself tliere to tlio 
ki.h\: abiiost tiie wliolo of it iniglit be tlisiiiouuted and 

tli{' ]iorf'3t'K [)icikoto(l. Only a sufliciont ininibor of s(iua{l};otis 
v;ould ri'ni:i,ni mounted to watch the flanks and to act the 
p-a.il of divisismal cavalry. 

Jletwooi) the defensive fighting of disinonnted cavalry 
and that of i i if: intry there cannot be any great difference. 
It mnst, however, be noted that the last stage of tlie de- 
i'cnsi'vc, wJiich consists in an assumption of tlie o.ffcnsiv'e, 
is never to Ixi oiitorcd npoii ; fur tlic ruahi o])joet is not for 
the force itself to inliict defeat, Imt simply to hold the 
gronnd they are on, at all hazc.j'ds and against all odds, 
initi] the pressure of Jilic main army on the enemy causes 
tlicin to surrender or disperse- 

When troops are on iiie d(;fe.iisivo, considerable strength 
is usually placed in the front line, since the attack onght^ 
if possible, to be repelled before the last stage is reached ; 
therefore tlie llrst line of defence — proLahly consisting of 
the ordiiiai’y shelter trench — \vould be held by at least half 
of tbe total strength, including the whole of the scouts, 
who, being the best armed, would be posted at the salhuits 
and hiUfli other points as might seem to invito attack. Tlie 
front lines of S(|nadrons would idl bo in tlio .first or fighting 
line, a.nil. tlu'.y would naturidly ho Buppiuded by their own 
.rear lilies. Boiuc of these, however, would probaldy lie 
willidrawn to form a last or main reserve, supposing this 
not to be fornuid separately, as might often he the case. 

The supports would lie in separate bodies of snb- 
diviKious or so, and would occupy shelter trenches at a 
distance of about 200 to 300 yards in rear of the first line, 
or less if possililo. If natural cover can be obtained for 
tlie Biipports, so inucli the better, but they should ahvays 
bo in as jicrfect shelter as circumstances will admit of. 

Tijt! main reserve, consisting of about one-foiirfcli of 
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the whole, or somewhat less, is a most important "Itody,. 
Its function is to , reinforce and strengthen those parts of 
tiie line where the pressure of the attack may be getting 
too much for the defenders. It would also be used to head 
and repel all attempts to turn the flanks. 

■ It is evident that by the time the last reserve is ex- 
pended, the power of resistance is nearly a.t an end ; it 
should tlierefore bo used with the utmost circumspection. 
If, however, the ground is favourable, the descent of t'lio 
mounted sf|natlrons upon the flanks of the enemy’s attack 
would, even if not completely successful, he here of the 
greatest value, since hy checking the assailants it wuuild 
stave off the necessity of sending the^ast reserves into the 
firing line, and a defence is never hopeless so long as a 
reserve of some sort is left in hand. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the main reserves would be kept altogether in 
a ni.ass, even where it is easier to get shelter for' them in 
this condition than any other. Such a formation would 
prevent them from rendering that quick and ready assist- 
ance on eitlier flank, or to any part of tlie lighting line, in 
which their main value lies. They would he divided into 
two or three separate bodies, at least, and in some cases 
might almost assume the appearance of a third line. 
Nevcrtlieless, they would always he under the sole control 
of the commanding general himself. 

The artillery occupies positions in rear of the first 
defensive line, over which it must have a^ command, to 
enable it to fire on the attackers. If command cannot 
be obtained, re-entering angles of tlio first line should be 
selected. Shelter is always required to the extent of an 
epindment two feet three inches high in front of the guns. 
In great actions gnus are always massed as much as 
possible ; but under some conditions, as, for instance, tluit 
of a force such as we are now dealing with, defending a 
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cleiilo, tlio gniifj would Lo wisely distributed over a con- 
sidorable are. Tlio convorgeiiey, and tborofore unity, of 
the firo would be decided ])y the smallness of the possible 
front of attack, and tlie scattering of the guns would 
partly save them from the destructive fire of the heavier 
and more numci-oiis artillery of the enemy. 

It is, liGwever, the ljusiness of the commanding officer 
of artillery to assign posts to the units of his command ; 
mid tlio iiitontions of the commanding general having Been 
explained to him, it is to be supposed that he will under- 
stand host liow to get the greatest possible effect out of his 
own arm. 

Tlie choice of a iwjsition in which to fight must depend 
materially upon tlio fstreii^tli at the disposal of the leader. 
'Men in slieJtor trenches occupy two feet six inches space ; 
and supposing these to be continuous, and that half the 
force would be in the first line, it would reejuire 2400 
actually dismounted men, or a total force of 8000, to occupy 
a position 1000 yards in longth. This would be about the 
strength of a division of 16 squadrons on the proposed 
organization, including two batteries of horse artillery. 

As tlie position would be taken up for purely defensive 
purposes, and with the intention of withstanding greatly 
superioi" imiubers, the very first thing to be looked to is 
the security of the flanks, which should both be imassailaldo 
and incapable of being turned from a distance. A defile 
between liill-ridges, or between a mountain and a river or 
marsh, is almost the only sort of ground that 'will fulfil 
these conditions, and that not always perfectly. It is also 
impossible in sucli situations to use cavalry proper against 
the attack ; but what might he a defect elsewhere is here 
quite eounterljalanced by an immunity from the flank, at- 
tacks of a superior enemy. Defiles of all descriptions should 
be defended from the nearest side, unless eommmiieatiou 
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tlirongli tiLem is required. In mountain passes a stand, 
if not the principal defence, should l)e made heliiud the 
■first angle, and the heights on either side should he occupied. 
In what are toumed “ strong ” countries, considerable dis- 
cretion has to he exercised, to avoid frittering arvay the 
available force by attempting to guard all the possible 
paths ])y winch the enemy may approach. Those wliich 
lead round the flanks must, of course, be carefully watched, 
but anything tending to a dispersion of force is to be 
avoided. 

If a T]ierino 2 )yIa?, as above, cannot be found, it is w^ell 
to select such a position as will give the cavalry spirit full 
i)lay ; and this, as I have before pointed out, is compatible 
with the conditions most favourable for a good infantry 
defence. A low ridge, with a’ wood, perhaps, here and 
there, and smooth, gentle slopes in front, every yard of 
which may be covered by the defenders’ bullets, is precisely 
the sort of ground where cavalry, by their attack in ex- 
tended order, will be able to render the most effectual 
assistance to the dismounted holders of the position. But 
hero, also, the flanks must be as seem'e as possible ; and, 
how^ever strong the front of the position, it will be un- 
tenable if there are not natiual obstacles of somo sort for 
them to rest on. 

When carbine-armed men are contending with infantry, 
they should never he allowed to fire till the latter are w^ell 
within range. It is trying to receive fire without returning 
it, hut, if the men are kejDt close in the shelter trenches, 
they will suffer but little loss. 

It is obvious that the pioneers would be of great assist- 
ance to any force thiit has to get itself under shelter. 
'While the rank and file dig the trenches, the pioneers 
would prepare ahaitis, entanglements, and otlier quickly 
constructed obstacles; they would also aid in the con- 
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struetion of gun-pits or emplacements. WallSj hedges, 
and hanks might also be prepared and brought into the 
line of defence. The enemy’s attack, and especially his 
natural attempt to gain the flank, might be greatly ini- 
peded by destroying the bridges of any small streams he 
may hayo to cross, scarping the bank at fords, blocking up 
the arches of a bridge so as to cause the water to inundate 
the road, felling trees across the roads, and generally 
destroying the ways by wMch be will have to advance. 

The Temjjorizmg Comhat 

Is, after all, that iiw which cavalry using fire-arms will 
find themselves most frequently engaged, and, it may 
be added, that for wdiicli their celerity of motion and 
the genius of the arm, no less than the smallness of 
the numbers available for fighting on foot, renders them 
most fit. 

The pure ofl’ensive and the pure defensive are, indeed, 
exceptional attitudes for dismounted horsemen ; unfor- 
tunately, they are sometimes forced npon ns — more espe- 
cially since there are no mounted infantry in existence — 
but, to borrow Major Home’s simile, it is always like using 
a keen-(?dgcd axe to do the work of a ponderous sledge- 
hammer. The steady and determined attack on an enemy 
who must he ousted from his position, or the grim and 
desperate resistance which is forced upon any isolated 
body which has the temerity to throw itself across the 
jpath of a superior enemy, is work far more fitted for, and 
likedy, therefore, to be far more efficiently performed by, 
trained infiintry than by temporarily dismounted cavali'y, 
whoso armament, organization, teaching, and spirit arc 
all directed towards other and very different objects. 

This, liowever, can hardly be said of the ‘‘ temporizing ” 
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combat, wUiGli includes slvirmishing of evoiy description — 
on liorseback as well as on foot — and particularly tlioso 
partial and quickly broken off encounters wliicli take place 
at outposts, during retreats, and at all times wlien cavalry 
divisions are covering” the front or flank of an army 
in movement and in close proximity to tlic enemy. These 
affairs are in tlieir intention, and therefore in their exe- 
cution, very different from wdiat we have hitherto been 
considering. 

Ynn ffeint, deceit, allurement, demonstration, are the life 

elements of this style of conflict, for which, perhaps, tlio 
Tactics of ‘ demonstrative ’ will he a more suitable, comprelieiisive 
lixfancij. temponzhuj compbat. But as novv^ the 

power of strikmg and that of resistance are the only two 
strings of the instrument (the armed force), and as the 
offensive and defensive are the only two notes of its music 
(tactics) which are produced by these strings, nothing 
remains to the demonstrative but to use these notes in 
happy alternation. 

“ In order to he equal to this task, the fighting forma- 
tion must needs he of a very flexible, mobile character — a 
formation which will accommodate itself easily and without 
friction to all circumstances, taking advantage of these if 
favourable, and if not so, avoiding the danger. . .h . 

“ On the part of the soldier mobility, on the part 
of the officer, from highest to lowest, readiness to act on 
his own responsibility and decision, are qualities indispen- 
sable to success in these operations All these tasks 

r„re especially suited to well-armed cavalry and horse 
artillery, which have again in the last wna’s played so 
prominent a part as advanced and rear guard. May they, 
then, no longer stick at the ivord ; the thing itself is of the 
very greatest importance, and its performance affords the 
, most brilliant opportunities to genius, aptitude for wnr, and 
fitness for command.” 
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The formations I have j)i’oposed seem, flexible a.nd 
mobile enoiigb for anything — ^ifc is only when attempting a 
serious attack that the want of solid reserves would be 
found a. disadvantage. It is in this sort of warfare that it 
is particulfu'ly important to have the power, before alluded 
to, of breaking off the fight at ifleasure. This power is 
possessed by all mounted troops fighting on foot, and in 
this one respect they have a decided advantage over 
ordinary infantry. 

It is easy to see how an outnumbered or outflanked 
force might at first retreat towards their horses (who 
would he kept stritionary under cover) in the ordinary way. 
The supports would :&rst mount and rejoin the main body, 
which retires to some ■distance, leaving a squadron in 
position to assist in covering the last stage of the move- 
ment. When the fighting line of scouts have got to within 
100 or 200 yards of the horses, they commence the 
heaviest possible fire from then* repeating rifles, under 
cover of which the rear-line men run to their horses and 
gallop to the rear, rallying behind the squadron in position. 
The men till now holding their horses would rejoin their 
proper squadrons ; the remaining dismounted scouts, still 
keephig up the fire, would only wait a sufficient time to let 
the otliers get fairly off, when they themselves would run 
in, mount, and, with the horse-leaders, make the best of 
their way to the m.ain body, being covered by the squadron 
mentioned above, which, with its reinforcement of scouts, 
acts the part of rear-guard in the retreat. 

If, however, the joosition unexpectedly becomes serious, 
and it is necessary to make an instant retreat to avoid being 
cut off, there is nothing for it but to gallop the horses 
to the dismounted men, who would all mount and go to 
tbe roar at speed, j)roteeted as far as possible by the rc- 
maiiiuer of the regiment or force. This manceuvre might • 
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probaLly be practised witliout much danger ^vlien flie scouts 
oiiJy are on foot ; for their horses being better trained, find 
constantly accustomed to be led, would go anywhere at 
any pace, which can hardly be expected of the others. 
Keyertl'uiless, it should be remembered that, with dis- 
mounted men, the fewer risks run the better. 

Em'ploymcnt of Cavalry on Foot in Great Actions. 

There will sometimes, though I think rarely, be found 
occasions wdien rifle-armed scouts * may be usefully em- 
ployed on foot during an action on a large scale. They 
may, for instance, be used to imped*? the progress of an 
enemy threatening a flank, when^a mounted attack is not 
practicable ; also occasionally to fill up gaps in a line, etc., 
or to assist mounted infantry in a serious demonstration on 
the enemy’s flank or rear. Against artillery, too ; when the 
ground is broken and favourable for a skirmishing advance 
on foot (being proportionately unsuited for mounted work), 
the scouts may contrive to annoy artillery so much as 
to induce them to limber up and move off, when, if unsup- 
ported, a squadron, selecting its line of advance, might 
make a dash to carry off the guns. 

It seems impossible to allow that dismounted cavalry 
slionld ever seek to fire on the mounted sequadrons 
of the enemy. The sole excej)tion to this is when the 
enemy’s patrols are too inquisitive, or too sharp a pressure 
is put upon outposts or covering parties. Tliere may then 
be circuin stances which render it necessary to drive off: the 
hostile cavalry by the fire of dismounted men. As a 
g(3iieral rule, how>’ever, a cavalry soldier sliould think it 
sJuune to fire on those of the enemy. 

* rie.'ise renioinljer tliat I give tlic name "scouta” (for convenience’ 
sake) to a Kpecial class, of men, as before described, who maat not bo con- 
fomidcd with scoiita in the commonly understood sense of the word. 
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Let me say that this is no Quixotic or sentimental 
feeling. I believe that to permit cavalry to dismount and 
fire at an enemy of their own arm, instead of bravely 
meeting him man to man, is simply to destroy the morale 
and Avhat I have termed the “true cavalry spirit” of the 
men, and to insure their defeat at the hands of any horse- 
men, however inferior naturally, who have not been trained 
on this plausible, but most pernicious, system. 

Mounted infantry, accompanied by horse artillery and 
escorted ])y cavalry, might not unfrecpiently be employed 
with great effect in turning, by a great circuit, the flank 
of a position which is too well secured, by nature or art, to 
be a.ssailable by infanfeL’y under ordinary conditions. 

% 

Outposts. — Advance and Rear Guards. 

I sliould have been very glad if I could have avoided 
having to add anything to the vast amount which has 
already been wTitten on this subject. The distribution and 
detail of outposts is pretty much an affair of common 
sense, guided, however, by a few broad principles, the 
intelligent application of which, and not the precise ob- 
servance of forms, will give the best results. 

Unfortunately, there is a tendency to lose sight of such 
principles in a miiltiplicity of directions for telling off and 
mounting the pickets, sending out reliefs, single and double 
patrols, etc., elic. Even the exact distance apart the 
men of a patrol are to ride has been carefully laid down. 
In fact, a complete system of drill, as formal as tliat in use 
for mounting ordinary guards in camp or garrison, is 
sought to be applied to outpost and picket duty. 

I have no hesitation in saying that this tendency to 
iritrodneo the exactitude of the parade ground into so 
different a field is bad, and defeats its own ol)jeet; for all 
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ranks tliereby come to believe that, if only these ceremonies 
a, re gone through with conscientious precision, there is no 
more to he done. The spirit of the thing is sacrificed to the 
form. A patrol, for instance, going blundering along — the 
men thinking more of keeping distances than of looking 
out for indications of the enemy, with every ear and eye 
alert and devoted to that sole object — is not likely to do 
much good, and may instead come to grief. It is true that 
on service the instinct of self-preservation will, after a 
short time, a\vaken men to the necessity of using the senses 
which God has bestowed upon them; but who can tell 
what mischief may not in the mean time ensue, and 
why should we not do all that can he done in peace time 
to sharpen the intelligence of q^t soldiers, teach them to 
rely sometimes on their own resources, and endeavour 
generally to raise them above the level of machines, to 
that of thinking, reasoning men ? 

Outposts, as well as advanced and rear guards and 
flanking parties, are a contrivance for enabling the troops 
in general to march in safety without fear of being sur- 
prised by the enemy. 

Both outposts and advance-guards , are formed on the 
same principles, and are even convertible into one another. 
"When a eolumn on the march halts, its ad-^^ancG-guard, 
flanking parties, etc., become outposts; and on arrival 
at the camp or bivouac, these bodies actually take up, 
as far as possible, the positions to be occupied by the 
regular outposts, until relieved by the latter. Advanced 
and roar guards and flanking parties may then be con- 
sidered as outposts in motion, and vice versa. The fact 
that one set of bodies is intended to be stationary and the 
other movable, causes those modifications in composition 
and detail which give them a different appearajice, and 
le-ads to tbch being sometimes .considered as of different 
uniures. 
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Tho idea in botli is to present to the enemy Tcry small 
bodies thrown out to a great distance from the main force : 
ilujsc are supported by larger and larger detachments, 
capahlo of offering an increasing resistance to the enemy, 
and holding him in lolay, while the main body prepares 
itself to act as circumstances may dictate. 

The conditions which outposts have to fulfil may be 
described in general terms as follows : — 

(1.) They must be able to watch strictly all the ground 
over which they are spread. 

(2.) Their comironent parts must be of such strength 
and so disjjosed as to be able to offer an increasing 
resistance to tne enemy, and yield only to an ad- 
vance in 'great force^ 

(3.) The line of vedettes must be so far removed from 
the main body that, in the event of a sudden attack 
being made, the latter may have sufficient time to 
get under arms before the enemy can fall upon it. 

(4.) The duty being very fatiguing, only the smallest 
possible numbers of horses and men are to be em- 
ployed. It is the absolute necessity for observing 
this rule that renders the perfect carrying out of the 
others difficult. 

The outpost system we now practise, no doubt fulfils 
these conditions more or less perfectly ; it has, neverthe- 
less, certain defects which require to be noticed. 

In the first place, it is very inconvenient and unde- 
sirable that a formed body should have to bo totally dis- 
organized and re-formed before it can be made available as 
a picket. Tho elaborate “telling-off” now required, which 
includes a fresh numbering of fours, takes time, and unfits 
the said body to resume its place in line until its original 
order is restored to it. Again, the practice of furnishing a 
inimber of vedettes from tho same picket entails a con- 
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Kiderable amount of unnecessary fatigue upon tlie men and. 
horses engaged. Suppose, for instance, a picket furnish os 
four vedettes, whose average distance apart is 500 yards, 
the flank vedettes being each 1000 yards from the picket ; 
it is obvious that every horse in the picket will have to 
traverse, four times in the twenty-four hours, a distance of 
3500 yards (altogether about eight miles) merely in carry- 
ing out the ordinary relie.fs. And when we remember the 
trying nature of the duty under any cirenmstaiicos— that 
the .horses have always to bear the weight of their riders 
for eight hours out of the twenty-four, that they are never 
relieved of the saddle and kit, itself weighing nine or ten 
stone, and also the hardships whicH are inseparable from 
duties of this nature— it vmuld^ seem that any disposition 
which dispensed with the necessity for traversing so great 
a distance at every relief, must he possessed of at least 
one great advantage. Moreover, the pickets being often 
a great distance from one another, it is no easy matter, 
particularly at night, for them to communicate, and if 
attacked they are scddoin able to afford mutual assistance. 
This evil is severely felt in an inclosed or difiieult country. 
It is tlierefore evident that the system is not well ada.pted:-' 
to all sorts of ground. It is also complietdecl, requiring 
examining parties and other detachments from tlie pickets 
for certain objects, a further proof of its uiiadaptability to 
ail purposes. 

Those defects are not slight, but it would he impossilflc 
to remedy them perfectly with, the existing formations. 
Under the system, however, which I have sketched at ]iagos 
120 to 125, these imperfections might bo avoided, if not 
entirely, at all events to a very great extent. 

My readers will remember that a squadron is supposed 
to be in two lines, instead of two ranks, eacli line being 
ds\'idcd into four sections of from eight to twelve horses, led 
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l)Y a. senior non-eommanding officer ; the scouts, equal to 
otio-iifili of the wiiole, being distributed in the serre-iihi 
ra,nks. It is customary on service to send entire troops, or 
snnadrons, or oven regiments, on Gnt];)ost as they stand. 
Instead, lunvcver, of breaking up the bodies detailed for 
dutyr into piclcets of various sizes, with the above organiza- 
tion it would only lie requisite, on arriving in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ground to be occupied, to direct the 
se(3tions of the leading line to the front, and to place them 
as a line of detached posts, each furnishing a double vedette. 
The number of sections so placed, would, of course, be the 
same as the number of vedettes necessary to watch the 
ground. The remainder of the squadron, following its 
natural role, would talco up^ a position supporting its first 
line. The operation would be eflectively covered by the 
scouts, who would spread themselves over and examine 
the country beyond the intended line of vedettes, until all 
the posts had been properly established. 

This scheme would entirely obviate the inconvenience 
which arises from the necessity, under the present organ- 
ization, of disturbing the order in which the men are 
accustomed to manceuvro and light. 

Each post having only to relieve its one vedette, the 
horses would be saved tlie unnecessjiry work which is now 
entiiihid upon them, of having to go a long round at every 
relief: also, the communicating patrols -would only liave to 
go to the neighbouriiig posts, which are comparatively a 
very short distance off. 

The system is adapted to any sort of ground. In a 
close country Ccich vedette is well supported, and commu- 
nication is greatly facilitated. 

Tlie posts have more natural coherence than the present 
pickets, which are stronger, but necessarily placed at a 
gi-s’at dldaijce apart. 'When driven in, the detached sec- 
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Fig. 11 . 

It may, liowe^er, seem, at first glance, tliat tlie above 
system is more expensive in men and horses than the one 
now practised. But this is not the case, at least to any 
serious extent j and even should it he so, the greatly 
decreased fatigue in carrying out the duty would very 
much outweigh the disadvantage of a slight increase in 
numbers. 


Emjoloyment of Fh'e-arrtu. Mimr Tactics. 1G5 

The comparative value of the two systems will be more 
clearly understood by a reference to the skeleton sketches 
annoxed. In these I have supposed a portion of country 
about three miles wide to be watched by nine vedettes. 
Eig, 11 reimesents the present system. The vedettes are 



furnished by three pickets of 30 horses each; detail as 
under : — 

Three reliefs for three double vedettes ... = 18 horses. 

Ditto single sentry ... ... = 3 „ 

For patrolling = 5 „ 

Non-commissioned officers ... ... = 3 „ 

Officer commanding picket ' ... = 1 u 

30 „ 

These are supported hy two troops of 45 horses each. 
There are also two examining parties of seven horses eucii., 
fiiniished from the pickets. Eig. 12 represents the same 
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inrtnber of vedettes, each thrown out from a separate 
advanced post ; the advanced posts being sections avern,.ging 
10 horses each, or 11 including the leader 

Tkvee, reliefs for double vodefcte ... = 6 hor.ses. 

Ditto single sentry ... =3 „ 

Non-comtiiissioncd oOleer (eorporal) 

Commander of post (sergeant) =1 „ 

11 „ 

The five on tlio right are funiisiiod hy one squadron, a 
section from the rear line being taken for the liftii iiost. 
The reraainder of the squadron, less one section, supports 
the posts, under the command of the squadron leader, 
forming a picket of about 45 horses. The four advanced 
posts on the left are the froiit#lme of another squadron ; 
they are supported hy a picket, consisting of a subdivision, 
with its scouts supplemented by all the scouts of the first 
line. Its strength would he 40 horses. The odd subdi- 
vision not being required returns to camp. 

The arrangement in Fig. 11 may appear more symmetri- 
cal on paper, hut the enormous difference in the distances 
wliich have to be traversed hy the reliefs, visiting patrols, 
etc., is very apparent, as is also the closer connection 
between the various bodies forming the outposts and this 
would aqipear fully to compensate for the slight increase 
(14 *) in the number of horses employed. 

I may also remark that the system proposed, so far 
from being a novelty, is, in principle, about the oldest in 
existence, and it is that which ajipears to he naturally 
adopted by all irregular— that is to say, uninstructed 
cavalries. That now generally in use has no doubt been 
created by the desire to make as great a saving as possililo 
in the number of men and horses employed, l.)ut this saving 

* Or 7d'7 per cent. 
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a,pi)oars to be out of all proportion to the extra exertions 
tlierc’b^y required from those actually on piclvet. . In otiier 
respects there does not appear to be any improvement on 
the primitiYG and more simple system. 

Vedettes. 

It is exident that, under all systems, the 'wholo of tlie 
outpost arrangements are dependent on the number and 
disposition of the vedettes. These must, of course, be as 
few as possible, imovided they can between them see, m the 
daytime, all the ground over which anything must pass 
to get within the linoh Each vedette must also see those 
immediately to their right and left. If this entails the 
employment of excessive nlimbers, the alternative is to post 
the vedettes single. Single vedettes, how^cver, have many 
disadvantages compared with double vedettes, more espe- 
cially at night, when vedettes should always be double, if 
possible. 

During the daytime vedettes occupy |)oints from which 
a good outlook can he obtained, bnt they themselves should 
bo hidden, as much as possible, A miserable-looking bush 
or sapling will sometimes afford tolerable cover; fo.r 
outlines ' become blended at a distance, and it is difficulij 
to make out even so large an animal as a horse, which 
iTiiglit be perfectly visible if entirely in the open. 

At night it is customary to bring in the vedettes some 
little distance, and to post them on lower ground, in order 
that anything approaching them may showmigjunst tiie 
Since the line of vedettes is nearly alw’ays a convex are, 
retiring them at night will bring them closer together, 
which is an additional advantage. Captain Clery’s idea is 
to push vedettes and pickets entries forward at night on 
to the lower ground. This, however, though of course 
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advantageous if practicable, could seldom be managed, on 
account of the increased number of vedettes or sentries 
that would inevitably become necessary. 

The usual rules for the conduct of vedettes wlien on 
their post are well known to every officer. It must be 
remembered that their primary duty is to keep the most 
vigilant outlook over the whole of the ground in front, and 
to note every occurrence, however trivial, that takes place 
within them range of vision, anything for which they 
cannot assign a cause being reported. Some signal should 
be arranged by which a vedette can call up to him the 
commander of the post, without making a noise or 
attracting attention from outside. 

The Advanced Posts,, 

The number and position of the vedettes determines, 
within certain limits, that of the advanced posts. The 
latter should, if possible, be concealed from the view of 
any one coming from the front, but must be able to move 
freely in any direction. Each post should be distant from 
its vedette about 260 to 360 yards, and not exactly in rear, 
but somewhat to a flank. 

As soon as the vedette is posted, which woukT usually 
be done under the superintendence of the squadron leader, or 
perhaps under that of the officer commanding the outposts, 
the commander of the post w^ould select his position ; and 
having fixed on that, would proceed to make the further 
arrangements necessary for carrying on the duty, i.c., 
telling off the reliefs for the vedette and single sentry, 
always having regard in doing so to the character and 
peculiarities of the individual men under his command. It 
is evident that a steady non-commissioned officer, as the 
commander of an advanced post would be, can, from his 
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intimate knowledge of the men, make the best possible 
use of his material in this respect. 

A single sentry, either mounted or dismounted, watches 
over the post and also observes the vedette. These sen- 
tries are not without their value in the general scheme. 
Being as numerous as the vedettes themselves, and never 
exactly in rear of them, they would form a sort of second 
line, and doubly guard the ground between the posts. At 
night and in bad weather, when vision becomes limited, it 
is not uncommon for unauthorized individuals (often spies) 
to slip through the vedettes and evade the patrols. Such 
people would be frequently stopped by the single sentries, 
of whose position tlfby would generally be ignorant until 
challenged. ^ 

Although the rule that each advanced post consists of 
one section furnishing one double vedette is the basis 
of the system, yet it is not intended that it should be 
invariably adhered to under all circumstances. It will 
sometimes be advisable to unite two sections into one post 
giving two vedettes.* This will constantly be done when 
the sections are under the average strength of ten (or, 
including the leader, eleven) horses, and a saving of three 
will be effected in each instance, at the cost, however, of 
giving additional work to aU. If this is not done, it will be 
lujccssiiry to fill up the section from the second line, the 
picket, or from the main body, to a strength of nine or 
ton horses each. By forming the advanced posts of sub- 
divisions, and making use of single vedettes only, it will be 
possible to cover a very large extent of ground with weak 
numbers, but of course the horses would be iJroportionately 
hard worked. 

It is always the duty of the commander of a picket or 

That is to saj, the first lino, will break up into subdivisions instead of 

;■ B0Btioiis.. . ^ ■ 
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jidvaneed post to mafie liimself acquainted witli the exact 
position of similar bodies on his right and left., and the 
shortest paths by which they can be reached ; he must 
maintain communication with them by patrols. Com- 
manders of posts are also answerable for the constant 
examination of such ground, in the immediate vicinity of 
their posts, as cannot be overlooked by the vedettes. This 
is also done by patrols from the post ; it is absolutely 
necessary, but, in some countries, by no means light work. 
Unnecessary work, however, having been got rid of, it will 
]io possible to do it thordughly without unduly fatiguing 
the horses. 

Bodies tvhich S'wpiJort thr Advanced Posts. 

Each group of advanced, posts would be supported, 
according to circumstances, by the whole or a portion of the 
remainder of the squadron to which the sections belong. 
This support, the main body of the squadron, would be 
called “the picket,” and commanded by the squadron leader, 
■who is also responsible for all his detachments in front. 

Besides its own proportion of scouts, the picket would 
have united to it all the scouts belonging to the sections 
forming the advanced posts. This not only contributes to 
the strength of the picket, but the squadron leader will be 
able, by having so many of the scouts together, to carry 
on distant patrolling in a very extensive and systematic 
manner. In the event of the outposts being forced to 
retire before superior numbers, the scouts would go to tlic 
front and skirmish with the enemy, wdiile the various 
detachments gradually united themselves as they rotrcatccL 
In the case of a night attack, the picket, being, largely 
composed of ride-armed men accustomed to light on foot, 
would be able to hold its ground for some time, allowing 
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tJic advanced posts to rally in rear of it. Niglit positions 
would lie chosen -with a view to making a stand dismounted, 
and the sfpiadron pioneers might be employed in preparing 
tlicm for that purpose. 

Bquadrons should be sent on outpost as muoh as pos- 
sible entire — so much ground, according to the nature of 
the country, being assigned to , each S(iiiadroii, or portion 
of one, forming a distinct picket; and its leader should be 
left to make his own arrangements, both for day and night, 
with, the men at his disposal, subject, of course, to the 
inspection and approval of the officer commanding the 
outposts, who alone will decide if any and what reinforce- 
ments are necessar.)^. 

The squadron pioneers, of whom mention has already 
boon made, would always be extremely useful in making 
and improving communications, preparing the right posi- 
tion of the picket, and constructing, occasionally, rough 
shelter for the men in bad weather. They would com- 
monly join the picket after the latter had established itself 
on its post, and would be permitted to return to camp when 
their services were no longer required. Eoing, however, 
<yfructivG soldiers, as good as any in the squadron, they 
will always ho available for the ordinfiry duties of the 
picket when there was a scarcity of men. 

Posts of Observation 

Should be placed on any commanding elevation — 
church-tower, etc. — from which a good view for a great 
distance can he obtained. Such places are often of groat 
value. A couple of intelligent non-commissioned officers 
may he used as observers, and they should be furnished 
with a telescope. 

T.ho elevation which is thus made use of .may be citlior * 
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■\\itiiin or vvitliout the line of vedettes. If a really good 
one, it may be possible to do away with a post or two ; but 
in this case, and always when beyond the chain of vedettes, 
a party must be stationed close at hand, to support the 
post and also to intercept and examine suspicious persons, 
waggons, etc., and otherwise to act as may be expedient. 
(Jonstant communication must be maintained with a post 
of observation when it is an exposed situation, and at 
night it will always be withdrawn to resume its place at 
daybreak. 


The Main Bod^y of the Outposts. 

f ' 

This is a considerable force, generally composed of all 
the arms combined, and answers nearly to the ‘^main 
body” of the advance-guard of an army, as distinguished 
from the “ vanguard.” It is interposed between the main 
body of an army and the outposts proper, for the double 
purpose of permitting the latter to be pushed out further 
than would otherwise be safe, and also because, being itself 
held in a state of preparation, it can quickly offer a solid 
resistance to an attacking enemy, delaying him sufficiently 
long to enable the army to prepare itself for action. 

With a large army there toU probably be several of 
these bodies thrown out by the divisions or brigades that 
have been covering the march. Their composition and 
disposition vary greatly according to circumstances, and 
do not come within the scope of our present observations. 
With a large cavalry force, however, acting independently, 
there might he a “ main body of the outposts,” composed, 
pcrliapB, of from two to four squadi'ons, with half a battery 
of liorse artillery. Something of the kind would always 
•1 k! required if the line of outposts lay ou the other side 
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of a nntnral obstacle, as a river or ridge of hill, the line of 
coin mnuication through which was a bridge or defile. 

If mounted infantry formed part of the cavalry force, 
they would here he very advantageously employed. 


Distant Patrolling and Scouting, 

However vigilant, however admirably posted the vedettes 
may be, yet tliey can only perform, and that imperfectly, a 
negative part in the great work of securing the army from 
surprise. 

“A line of stationary sentries may so far guard against 
surprise that the enemy cannot pass into the position 
without being observed ; but it is in the discovery of his 
approach and the searching out of his movements before- 
hand that true security must be looked for.” 

No system of outposts can insure safety to an army 
unless constant and intelligent jiatrolling is made to play 
a principal part in it. If the patrols do not find out the 
enemy’s intentions until he himself chooses to reveal them, 
a bold and well -planned attack may drive all our carefully 
placed outposts in wild confusion into the startled camp, 
and the enemy’s squadrons, following close on their heels, 
may succeed in effecting a very complete and disastrous 
surprise. 

It is, in fact, to be understood that the outpost system 
itself is but a basis or framework for the important busi- 
ness of patrolling. 

Distant patrolling, or scouting, and reconnaissances, 
as distinguished from patrols of communication and the 
examination of ground in the immediate vicinity of the 
posts, will invariably he undertaken by the scouts, wdio, 
as I have akeady explained, are united to tlio picket and 


Cleuy, 
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inuler tlie immediate control of the officer who com- 
mands it. .1 

It is evident that the scouts, being originally selected 
for their intelligonce, mounted on picked horses, and 
trained and armed with a special view to the performance 
of duties of this nature, and, what is of equal importance, 
being constantly practised in the same, wdll be of far 
greater value than any soldiers, however well qualified 
naturally, who, taken from the ranks as required, have had 
no special training or practice. 

The number of regular scouts would be amply sufficient 
for all purposes. In dangerous scouting two good men are 
lietter than twenty ordinary troopers. 'If larger parties are 
a necessity, the bulk of them can^be taken from the rank 
and file; as, for instance, a section with its owm scouts 
attached, the latter doing the essential part of the work. 
Distant patrols and scouting parties should be frequently 
led by officers, whose superior education and intelligence 
is as valuable here, as in the actual commanding of the 
troops. Officers not being required to take charge of 
advanced posts, there will always be a good number avail- 
able for the conduct of these delicate operations. 

Advance ami Bear Guards, etc. 

The function of the auxiliary arms, cavalry and artil- 
lery, is essentially that of advance-guard. But, while the 
latter, though marching as much as possible at tJie bead 
of the coliinms, does not become of service until the enemy 
is met with in force, the divisions of the former are con- 
tinuaily employed in scomdng the country as far as possible 
abend of the army, their rearmost brigade being usually 
nof; less than a day’s march in front of the infantry. 

Tlie duty of the cavalry is to explore the country, to 
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seek, out the enemy and maintain the touch, and their use 
in this respect only ceases when that of the artillery 
hc^.pns — that is, at the commencement of an action. The 
(livisional cavalry forms part of the advance-guards of the 
columns to which it belongs, and it is always charged witli 
the duty of maintaining the communication between them. 

The disposition of the cavalry divisions covering an 
advance is on the same principles as that of outposts : 
very small bodies, vhth a fringe of scouts, being pushed 
well to the front, these supported by the main bodies of 
the squadrons from which they are detached, and the 
whole backed uq) by reserves, which follow on the roads, 

• holding themselves*' in readiness to fall on the enemy’s 
cavalry, should the latter attempt to force the line of the' 
most advanced q)arties. 

On halting for the night, the advanced parties naturally 
become outposts, the squadrons w’hich furnish them being 
relieved every twenty-four hours. 

Supq)ose, for iustance, a division had two brigades, each 
of eight squadrons. The leading brigade would have its 
regiments sc^parated, each regiment suppling about tw'o 
squadrons for the extreme advance. The whole four squad- 
rons would cover al)out four to eight miles of country. The 
remaining two squadrons of each regiment would be held 
in reserve, the advance and reserve squadrons relieving 
each other daily. Tiie rear brigade, with tho liorse artil- 
lery attached to tho division, forms a reserve to the whole, 
its relative q)Osition and distance being regulated according 
to circumstances. The brigades would,' if possible, ex- 
change X3laces every forty-eight hours. 

To advanced bodies of cavalry is usually intrusted tlie 
work of collecting supplies of all kinds for the masses 
which they qn-ecedo, when the latter are not fed from 
maga/niies in roar. Even when this is the case, there areg 
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some articles, like forage, that must be obtained from tlio 
country in wliicli tbo troops are operating. In order that 
siioli may be collected methodically and without waste, 
officers of the supply departments should be detailed to 
accompany the cavalry. 

The divisions themselves must always be totally indo- 
liondent of the commissariat for their supplies, and should 
feed themselves as much as possible by a system of 
reg[uisitions.” If the country is a very poor one, the 
commissariat may be called in to assist, but the cavalry 
divisions must never be made dependent on the same line 
of supply -which feeds the infantry columns. If this is 
done, as was the case with the Frenclf in 1870, the cavalry 
wiU be tied to the infantry and their activity paralyzed. 
Then, indeed, they will be an incumbrance instead of 
an assistance to the army. As the cavalry divisions, 
however, are usually spread over a great extent of country, 
they -will not, under proper arrangements, have much 
difficulty ill obtaming subsistence. The Prussian cavalry, 
so far from being a clog on the Intendance, rendered it 
great services. 

So much has to be done by the cavalry divisions 
covering an army, and so much depends on its being done 
properly, that it would be easy to write volumes on the 
subject. Happily, however, it has already been handled 
by one of the first military writers of the day — Golomd 
Yon Verdy du Yernois, abeady well known to us by his 
admirable wnrk, “ Studies in Troop Leading.” His latest 
work on the “ cavalry division ” will, no doubt, be read 
with great interest by all officers. 

Although the presence of the cavalry divisions in 
front afi’ords a general security to the army, yet tlio 
ordinary precaution of throwing out a regular advaiice- 
- guard of its own is on no account to bo neglected hy any 
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column or detachment of troops. Thus the rearmost 
brigades of advcanced cavalry divisions would invariably 
be preceded by proper advance-guards; only in this case 
the advance-guards need not be so strong, or be pushed so 
far to the front, as if they were actually nearer to the enemy 
than any other portion of the force. 

Modifications in infantry tactics have caused the 
advance-guards of that arm to be much stronger than 
was formerly the case. That of a considerable force is 
often not less than one-fourth of the wdiole, and it is 
composed of all the arms combined, including always 
some squadrons of the divisional cavalry. These strong 
advanced-guards have a secondary advance-guard of their 
own, called “ the vanguard.” 

Tor a purely mounted force,* however, a powerful 
advance-guard is seldom required, since they possess the 
advantage of being able to observe the ground to a con- 
siderable distance in front and Hank with comparatively 
small numbers. Cavalry, also, are not required to stand 
on the defensive in presence of superior forces, holding the 
ground while the main body is being deployed, as the 
advanced-guards of infantry columns have frequently to do. 
The scouts and feelers of cavalry on the march will take 
care that the main body is not attacked by superior num- 
bers of their own arm without due warning; and if strongly 
posted bodies of infantry arc encountered, the combat must 
either be declined or, under some circumstances, be under- 
taken on foot, as previously act forth. 

Tor a large column of cavalry marching on a road, 
an a,dvance-guard of one squadron will generally be sufii- 
cient — half that number being enough for any body less 

Whoa concerned only with its own safety. Cavalry divisions covoriji"' 
an army may often make largo dotachmonts, which are called advancff- 
giiaruH, Imt are in reality points d’a.ppui for the nurneroaa patrols and re- 
connoiiring parties which they send out. 
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than a full brigade of eight squadrons. This is exclusive 
of pioneers, some of whom would always form an integral 
part of the advance-guard. Fig. 13 
represents what would be the ordinary 
advance-guard of a regiment marching 
on a road. Its total strength is a sub- 
division of the first line of the leading 
squachon, and half the pioneers of the 
regiment; equal to another subdivision. 
One section and the subdivision (or 
two sections) of pioneers would be 300 
yards in advance of the head of the 
column; the other section, with the 
scouts of both, being pushed on another 
800 yards. This section sends two or 
three scouts 300 yards ahead. The 
scouts remaining with the jeeMoh 
would examine places near the road 
where an enemy might be concealed. 
If there was much of this work, they 
would he reinforced by other scouts 
from the leading squadron, and also 
by those from squadrons in rear, if 
necessary. When the nature of the 
country admitted of it, the scouts of 
the advance-guard would ride in front, 
extended in line, with intervals of one 
to two hundred yards. 

Flanking parties would not be re- 
quired; the flanks being sufficiently 
secured by throwing out scouts, more or less numerous ac- 
cording to circumstances, and supporting them by detached 
sections. Patrols may also be formed out of the scouts of 
a section or subdivision acting together under a non-com- 
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missioned officer. Scouts not being in tlie ranks can easily 
be (letaclied, v/ithout disturbing the order of the columns, to 
examine woods, villo^ges, etc., in the neighbourhood of the 
line of march. 

Eear-guards are usually formed like advance-guards 
reversed. Of course, there is a considerable difference 
betvv’een the rear-guard of an advancing force and a rear- 
guard during a retreat m presence of the enemy. In the 
latter case, pioneers should always form part of the rear- 
guard, in order that impediments may be thrown in the 
way of the enemy’s march, by breaking down bridges, etc. 

The cavalry divisions nfcst, of course, be ef|iially em- 
ployed ill keeping touch with the enemy when the latter 
is in the rear, as when he is in front of the army. They 
have also to be particularly watchful with regard to the 
flanks. But the use of cavalry in rear of an army is 
by no means so general as in covering the advance. The 
country has not to be explored in the same manner, nor 
have supplies to be collected ; therefore, unless the enemy 
be very distant, a great force of cavalry is unnecessary, 
and 'may even become dangerous ; for, should a mass of 
cavalry following a column of infantry and artillery along 
a road be seized with a panic— -to which, it must be con- 
fessed, it is of all arms the most liable — they may in a 
few moments do more mischief than all the efforts of the 
enemy would be able to effect. 


Pursuits and Eetreats. 

When an army, heateii in a great battle, seeks to escape 
.rroiii a contest which can only be continued to its dis- 
advantage, or when an inferior force hastens away before 
mi enemy un'.th whom it cannot hope to contend suecoss- 
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fully, there commonly follows, on the part of the superior 
or Yictorious army, what is called a ‘‘ pursuit.” 

In either ease the object of the pursuer is to overtake 
the defeated or weak enemy, and by his superior force to 
crush him utterly before he can gain a place of safety, or 
has time to restore order, and with it confidence, to his 
disorganized troops. 

On both sides the cavalry may be conspicuous. Being 
more rapid in movement than the other arms, the stronger 
despatches it to overtake and ride down the rething bat- 
talions and batteries of the weaker, who might otherwise 
escape from his own infantry and artillery ; and when an 
enemy is much disordered and disphited, cavalry has often 
produced a terrible effect. The panic tfiat appears to seize 
all foot soldiers, even the bravest, if disordered and a cry 
of “ cavalry ” is raised, is surprising when w'e think of the 
contempt the same meh are said to feel for cavalry in 
battle. On the other side, the cavalry will interpose, and 
if necessary sacrifice itself, to save the broken infantry 
from destruction. 

It is true that the introduction of the breech-loader has 
given an inherent defensive power to all infantry, even 
wdicii tlioroughly beaten, provided only tliat they are under 
some sort of control. On the other hand, it must be 
acknowledged that the strain on men’s minds and bodies 
during a serious combat is so severe, and so great is the 
effect of the enormous losses necessarily incurred, that all 
infantry, even though they may have defended themselves 
bravely up to the last moment, become extraordinarily de- 
moralized the moment fortune has declared against them. 

This was sufficiently exemplified by the conduct of the 
Prouch in 1870. All historians of the war have noted how 
on many oecassions, and after fighting with distinguished 
Ijravory, tliey fled in the most disorderly manner imme- 
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(liatoly the moment arrived for abandoning their positions. 
In no case did the troops actually worsted, although 
tlieir losses were seldom greater than those of their oppo- 
nents, appear capable of retiring in good order, or showing 
front to the enemy. Such a state of things cannot wholly 
be attributed to a want of discipline.*' 

An eye-witness t has described how, on the evening of 
the 18th August, a counter-attack of the French on the 
Prussian 8th Corpus produced a perfect panic, which all the 
efforts of their officers were unable to allay or control. 
The opportune presence of the king in p)erson in this part 
of the field, as well as the arrival of the 2nd Corps, added to 
the fact that the French did not follow up) their advantage, 
here restored the fight ; but the writer particularly remarks 
that “ the words, ‘The French cavalry are coming,’ were 
on every Prussian’s lips.” I Unfortunately for the French, 
their cavalry was not in a pDosition to take advantage of 
the opportunity thus afforded them. The attack of even a 
few squadrons of divisional cavalry at such a moment might 
Avell be expected to pnoduce the most important results. 

The deroute of infantry driven from their poositions, or 
vigorously repulsed by a counter-attack, is always more 

It ia probably a natural consequence of tlio extended and indiTidual 
luothod of fighting now rendered neeessaiy. 

f The Hon. 0. Albiuson Winn, author of “What I saw of the War.” 
See page 10-.1, battle of Gorze (Mars la Tour). 

X d’his statement is supported by the account given of the battle of 
Gi’iivelotte in Captain Hofl'bauer’s work, “ Tlio German Artillery” : — 
“'When, therefore, the stillness was broken by the renewed firing, an.d 
swarms of tirailleurs advanced from Ponts dn Jour and Mousson, the 
foremo.st men fell back, carrying with them those in I'ear ; while the panic 
iijorea.sod in proportion to the distance from the supposed clanger. . . . . 
Even v.'hen the mass of stragglers rushed towards the battery, Captain 
Gnilgge preserved an unshaken calmness, and endeavoured to restore ' order 
out of chaos.’ Tain .attempt ! The mighty stream could not bo checked, 
but ])oiired tlnough the battery, where it was overwhelmed by the enemy’s 
fire, and men and horses were crushed together. Captain Guugge, nttoily 
ptjwerlessj saw part of his batteiy swept away in the general confusion,” el,e. 
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complete than was formerly the ease; nevcrtlicless, if 
good, well ■'disciplined troops, it is to be expected that, 
alter having been but a short time out of fii’e, they will 
begin to recover themselves, and attend once more to tho 
word of command. Then, if unmolested, they will rally, 
and, if reassured, by the presence of fresh battalions, they 
may again be led to the scene of action. 

It is the business of cavalry to prevent this. The 
victorious infantry, themselves greatly disordered, cannot 
be allowed to pursue ; it takes time to bring up the bat- 
talions in reserve, and they are, besides, better employed in 
holding fast the ground already gained. But an attack of 
cavalry, or even their mere appearance, will render any 
getting together of the beaten ^troops a hopeless affair; 
and if the horsemen are equal to the occasion, there is 
every chance of any fresh reserves that may be present, 
being involved in the general confusion. Then, if the 
enemy’s squadrons are absent, weak in numbers, or de- 
ficient in courage and devotion, the rout will be complete, 
and the pursuers may revel in slaughter. 

Much depends upon cavalry being at hand to take 
advantage of the happy moment. If so, there should be 
no hesitation ; it is the moment of all others for decisive 
action. The attack can be made in extended order, and 
wdtli the almost confidence. 

This period, however, belongs rather to the battle itself 
than to the pursuit, which is properly understood to rnnaii 
the following up of the enem}^ after ho has abandoned the 
contest and withdrawn altogether Ironi the field of b;ittle. 
"With reference to this, it may be noted that in none of tlio 
actions in the late war in France do w'e find, that the 
pursuit -was very earnestly pressed by cavalry. In some 
instances, no doubt, as in the battles round Metz, this was 
' due to the peculiar situation, and after Sedan the Prus- 
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sifiiis had no enemy left to pursue ; but may it not also be 
the case that the dread effect of infantry fire on cavalry, in 
its present formations, is now so well established that 
no general thinks himself justified in risldng his cavalry 
a, gainst infantry, even when beaten, disorganized, and in 
full retreat, unless it is a matter of absolute necessity, 
])y which forbearance many advantages are voluntarily 
abandoned? The adoption of a more rational form and 
mode of attack will probably allow of cavaky being again 
used in a manner which has always been deemed its special 
vocation — that is, in the. active pursuit of a defeated 
enemy. 

An army must, -iiowever, be very badly beaten if their 
general cannot after a time get together a sufficient force 
from his reserves to form rear-guard, and cheek the eager 
onslaught of the victors. A rear-guard is always mainly 
composed of infantry, and it covers the retreat of the army 
by taking up successive defensive positions, which are, of 
coiuse, unassailable by cavalry.' The latter are then 
brought to a standstill, and are obliged to wait for their 
infantry to come up. Occasionally, but very rarely, will it 
be proper for the cavalry leader to attempt to force some 
point by a dismounted attack. We may conclude that 
when the enemy has succeeded in forming a tolerable rear- 
guard (and in a retreat in good order this wdli be the case 
from the first), the direct action of cavalry in pursuit has 
come to an end. 

Whether, however, the object of pursuit is a beaten 
army, or an inferior force retiring without having rislied 
an engagement, it is equally the aim of the pursuing force 
to bring their enemy to action as quickly as possible ; and 
it is evident that this may be done far more effectually, 
and with less risk, by heading him, or even by cutting iu on 
his fiaiiks, than l>y hammering away at his rear, wliere 
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Bkilfiilly lianclled rear-guard of moderate strength mayj in 
e, eoiintry of good positions, easily baffle tlie whole caA^alry 
of a,n army. 

When the available mounted force is sufficiently nume- 
rous, and if some defensible point commanding the route 
taken by the enemy can be seized, the former plan will be 
adopted, provided always that the main army, or at least 
a sufficient portion of it, is in a position to be brought 
to bear quickly upon the flank or rear of the force whose 
march is being arrested. To neglect this is only to court 
destruction. The co-operation of the main body must be 
assured, or the enterprise will fail disastrously. The 
question, however, is one of strategicaF rather than tactical 
considerations, and so many circumstances must combine 
to render success certain, that '’the scene at Appomatox 
Courthouse is not likely to be often repeated, at least on a 
large scale. 

On the other hand, a considerable mounted force, skil- 
fully used, will always be able to do a great deal in the 
way of retarding, when they cannot arrest, the march 
of an enemy whom it is desired to overtake. Even if it 
should not be possible to destroy in advance the bridges 
over wdiich ho may desire to pass his troops, and to create 
other mechanical hindrances of a like nature, the mere 
appearance of hostile cavalry in front and on the flanks of 
the columns on the line of march, -will have a great effect 
on the morale and bearing of the soldiers. Serious delay 
and annoyance may also be caused by constant petty com- 
bats of the “ temporizing ” fashion, by demonstrations on 
the flanks, and skirmishes with fire-arms, which may be 
engaged in by dismounted men with considerable con- 
fidence, from the power they possess of getting aw'ay at 
pleasure. Downright dashes at the columns, particularly 
at artillery and waggon trains, can also be made at favour- 
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fi.ble moments. In aU these the horse artillery will play an 
important, sometimes the principal, part. 

This sort of Cossack warfare has often proved most 
destructive in its results; hut it cannot well be practised 
when tiie opposing cavab:y are numerous and good. If 
these know. their duty, and have not knocked up their 
horses, they will prevent the hostile squadrons from doing 
very mucli harm. The first task of the latter, then, is 
to encompass the destruetidh of the cavalry opposed to 
tliGin, and they should lose no opportunity of drawing 
them into destructive combats, endeavouring to lure them 
to a distance from their infantry and fall upon them with 
superior numbers. 

A retreating force, whose cavalry is much weaker than 
that wdiioh the enemy cin bring against it, is liable to 
be incessantly harassed, wearied by continual alarms, 
threatened w-ith the loss of its baggage, and sometimes 
even cut off from its supplies. 

The mass of the cavalry belonging to a defeated or 
retiring army would not, after stemming the first rush 
of the enemy’s horse in pursuit, he employed in rear of 
the columns for reasons before mentioned. The duty of the 
cavalry divisions .ps clearly to protect the flanks of the 
line of march and prevent the enemy from penetrating 
between the columns, or from heading them by throwing 
rapidly forv'ard a mounted force. Sufficient cavalry for 
rear-guard purposes cau always be supplied from the regi- 
ments attached to. divisions, and being more closely 
sissoeiated with the infantry, they will be likely to work 
■svith them better than detachments from the cavalry 
divisions. 

Scouts, however, would he freely employed ; and if there 
were no mounted infantry, it wmnld often be advisable to 
augment those of the few squadrons on rear-guard by as 
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many others as can be spared elsewhere. This is almost 
tlie only case in which such a proceeding would be justi- 
fiable, since there is always plenty of work for scouts with 
their own squadrons. 

The main body of a rear-guard in front of an enemy 
wull probably always consist of infantry, as they are neces- 
sary in order to give due solidity to the resistance which 
may have to be olfered to the pursuing forces from time to 
time. But the very great value of trained scouts and 
mounted infantry in the “ temporizing ” actions in which 
rear-guards have constantly to engage has aheady been 
pointed out. They will often be able to maintain their 
ground and offer resistance long afterl^t has become neces- 
sary to withdraw the infantry. Nor will opportunities foi" 
the true action of cavalry be dvanting, in the shape of 
extended-order attacks on the enemy’s mfantry engaged 
with the rear-guard battalions. Cavalry are, however,, 
too valuable to an outnumbered or beaten army to be 
lightly risked in this manner, unless the retreat of the 
rear-guard appeared to be compromised, or the temerity 
of the pursuers caused them to lay themselves unusually 
open to a counterstroke of this nature. 

The services of the cavalry pioneers wmild perhaps be 
more desired during a hard-pressed retreat than under any 
other circumstances. There is always much to be done in 
the way of preparing places for defence, which can be well 
enough accomplished by a detachment of sappers ; l)ut 
there is another class of work — the destruction of bridges, 
etc. — which has often to be delayed until the last moment, 
and which cavalry pioneers, from the rapidity with which 
they can retreat, are particularly calculated to perform. 
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Raids. 

This term may he applied to all expeditions made hy 
bodies of cavalry, or mounted troops, into the country 
occupied or overrun by the enemy for a specific object. 
This object is almost invariably connected in some way 
with the enemy’s communications. Wanton incursions, 
made for no other purpose than to harry and alarm the 
peaeealjle inhabitants of a district, form no part of modern 
warfare. 

Exceptional objects of a raid. are — to cut off isolated 
detachments of hostile troops, and to carry off cattle or 
supplies of food from an ill-defended part of the enemy’s 
territory. The latter is only to be resorted to -in cases of 
necessity, since it is apt to ®degenerate into mere plundering. 

Although raids are totally different affairs from recon- 
naissances, yet they incidentally furnish valuable items of 
inform.ation. As with reconnoitring parties, detachments 
on raiding expeditions do not fight, unless their object 
cannot be attained without it, or to make good their 
retreat. 

Raids directed against lines of communication may 
have for their special object, either the capture of material 
(which is then destroyed or carried off, according to cir- 
cimistaiices), as the seizure of a. convoy or train, or the 
destruction of a depot of supplies ; or the interruption of 
the line of commimication itself, which m£i,y have to he 
e.[feeted by breaking a bridge, tearing up a line of rail, 
burning stations and rolling stock, cutting telegraphic 
wires, etc. 

If war is being made in a civilized country, parties of 
cavalry w^ill ho continually employed in severiiig the lines 
of telegraphic and railway communication which are, or 
may he, used hy the enemy. 
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In order to be really ef&eient at siicli wor tlie cavalvy 
must not only bo provided with regular trained pioneers, 
but should also be carefully instructed in j^eaco time in 
this particular branch of the art of destruction. 

The German cavahy in the war of 1870, and that of 
the x\ustrians in 1866, was freely used to destroy (sometimes 
also to repair) railroads, telegraphs, and bridges. But for 
the most important and daring exploits in this line, v\'e 
niiist turn to the war of North and South in America. I 
regret that space will not allow of my giving examples . of 
American skill and audacity in raiding. 

The strength of detachments thus employed will depend 
principally on the nature of the worif to be done and the 
lorobabilities of resistance being offered. Yery weak parties 
are to be deprecated, because, being for the time entirely 
cut off from succour and assistance, they would be too 
easily overpowered if they chanced to meet with the 
enemy’s troops. On- the other hand, it would be impossible 
to march with the necessary rapidity and secrecy, if the 
detachment was too large. A strength equal to from half a 
squadron to two squadrons aj^pears to be sufficient for most 
purposes. 

If the raid was an important one, the men and horses 
might be picked, though it is not a good principle ; and 
whenever demolitions of any sort are proposed, at least 
one-eighth of the whole should be pioneers. These being 
effective troopers, any number may be used without in the 
least weakening the fighting, power of the whole. 

A rapid and secret advance is the indispensable con- 
dition of a successful raid. To prevent tlie enemy receiving 
intelligence of the movement, it is usual to march only at 
night, the party resting during the day in woods or other 
situiitions favourable for concealment. It is therefore 
importtuit to have a good knowledge of the country to ])c 
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traYersecl, more especially as on expeditions of tins sort it 
is obvdoiisly impossible to reconnoitre one’s way along. 
But as few persons in an army are likely to have the req^-Qi- 
site, acquaintance with an enemy’s country, it will often be 
necessary to rely principally on maps, supxjlemented by 
the services of a trustworthy guide. Without a -good ma;p 
and reliable guides, no raid can be undertaken in an un- 
known country. 

The present equipment of British cavalry is of so 
rattling and noisy a nature as to be eminently unfitted for 
any service requiring secrecy. It is a matter of history 
that on several occasions an alarm (causing the failure of 
the expedition) has been prematurely given, owing to the 
/extraordinary clatter caused by a body of cavalry in motion. 

The limit of distance lio which a raiding detachment 
may go for the accomj)lishment of its jmrpose is that 
which can be covered by the party in two or three nights. 
This depends on the state of the roads, the weather, con- 
dition of the horses, etc. A real raid, which must not be 
confounded with an expedition undertaken by what is called 
a "‘flying column,” requires to be conij)leteiy executed in a 
very short si)aee of time, because the chances of being 
intercepted or cut off must increase greatly with every 
hour during which the detachment is out of communication 
with other troops. It is obvious that only mounted soldiers 
can be used for this work. 

Mounted infantrj'', as before explained, are not suitable 
for independent action, when 0]pposed to a strong and 
active cavalry. They might, however, 'be most usefully 
combined with cavalry for distant expeditions ; the propor- 
tion of each being determined by the nature of the country 
to be traversed ajid the object to he accomxffished. A force 
composed half of cavalry and half of mounted infantry, 
witli a proportion of horse artillery-} would form the most ^ 
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perfect of “ flying columns ; ” and siicli. miglit be em- 
ployed with the best results, either against an inferior and 
undisciplined enemy, such as we have had to deal with in 
most of our Asiatic campaigns, or to carry on an active 
partisan warfare against the communications of a European 
army, and to carry alarm into hostile territory. 

Surinises. — Night Attacks. — Amhuscades, 

The idea of effecting a surprise is present in all cavahy 
attaeks. Eegularly planned surprises of isolated detach- 
ments, etc., are, however, not uncommon, and may form 
the object and culmination of a raid. 

Troops, especially infantry, should be surprised, if 
possible, in their bivouacs or night quarters. In this ease 
the attack is generally made in the dusk of evening or 
in the early morning. Extended order might largely be 
made use of. 

Tlie outposts of a small body of infantry can seldom be 
any protection against a determined attack of cavalry, 
supposing the latter can get unperceived within a few hun- 
dred yards of the advanced sentries. This is because it is 
impossible to push them sufficiently forward to allow of the 
main body getting under arms before the cavalry, passing 
through the pickets at full gallop, can be upon them. The 
fire of such small parties, as the pickets will necessarily bo, 
can never have any effect in checking cavalry in extended 
order. Cavalry outposts are a more efficient protection, 
since they are at a greater distance from the main force, 
and the supporting bodies may perhaps be able to chargo 
with effect. On the other hand, cavalry surprised at its' 
bivouac is very helpless. Artillery is the most helpless 
of all. ■ 

'SYg may assume, then, that no small detachments of 
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troops aro absolutely safe in their camps or biTOuacs from 
a cavalry attack, unless protected by natural obstacles and 
the coniiguration of the ground. 

It is precisely on these that the practicability or otherwise 
of the surprise depends. Not only is it necessary that the 
ground must allow of an attack being made, but also that 
tb.o leaders should know something about it before anything 
can be attempted. Also, if the enemy is vigilant and 
diligent in patrolling, the presence of the force intending 
the surprise will probably be discovered when still some 
distance off, and no surprise will be effected. 

The most favoursible chances will be when the attack- 
ing force, having come from a distance, arrives in the 
vicinity of the enemy during the night, and when, tlie 
inhabitants being friernfly, exact information may be 
obtained, as to the enemy’s situation and dispositions. If 
these are not against the cavalry, and particularly if the 
ground will allow of the advance being made at a gallop 
from the moment of being first discovered by the advanced 
parties, there is no reason why an attempt made about 
daybreak should not be completely successful. 

In surprises it is nearly always of advantage to attack 
from two quarters simultaneously. 

Dotaeliments cantoned in towns or villages can often be 
surprised if the inhahitants are friendly. 

Attacks made at night are only suitahlc for cavalry 
under exceptional circnmstances. . It is true that darkness 
dep.rives tiro-arms of half their power, yet the diffieulties of 
. making a rapid advance at night when off the roads, the 
t,imidhy of many horses, and the danger of some unknowui 
obstticle, perhaps easily surmounted in daylight, bringing 
the whole to a standstill, all contribute to make it very 
unadvisable to risk cavahy in this manner. In gonerab 
surprises would be attempted at dawn or soon after sunset, * 
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tlicre being in either case light sufficient to see the ground 
over which one is actually moving. If it is possible to 
advance close up to the outposts without being discovered, 
an attack in the evening would probably be more unex- 
pected than if made at daybreak, which us the recognized 
hour for such attempts. Also, in case of failure, it would 
be easier to get off without suffering severe loss. The dis- 
advantage would be that, if successful, a great part of the 
enemy would probably escape in the growing darkness, 
which would also render it difficult to carry out subsequent 
arrangements. 

Although a regular night attack by cavalry alone caii 
seldom be admissible, it does not follow that they would 
not be able to effect a very useful diversion when a night 
attack is being attempted by a Iftrge force. Such a diver- 
sion might either be a regular .caA^alry attack by succes- 
sive squadrons or Inalf squadrons, the leading half of the 
whole being in extended order, or a fire attack by scouts 
and liorse artillery only — one or the other being adopted 
as the ground and other circumstances might render most 
adnsahle. 

Surprises of convoys and bodies of troops on the march 
are effected by lajdng an ambuscade ; that is, by taking up 
a concealed position within a few hundred yards of the road 
hy which the convoy or column is advancing, and charging 
out upon it as it passes. Considerable skill is required in 
selecting a good position, and also in getting the force into 
it without exciting attention. This position, with the 
necessary concealment, must admit of free movement being 
made in any direction, and allow of attacking, when the 
moment arrived, on a broad front. As soon as the positioi* 
is taken up, scouts would be sent to watch for the appear- 
ance of the object of attack,* they must, however, be very 
careful not to allow themselves to be seen. Dismounted 
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ROD trios (proLaiily lying down) would watch over the 
detach iiient. Any stray countrymen or others who inigiit 
chanec- to view the proceedings would at once he seized and 
detained, whetlier friendly or not. It would often he 
possilde to add greatly to the chances of success, by causing 
the ’pioneers to fell a tree or two across the road just 
beyond the position of the ambuscade, or otherwise to 
create some obstacle by which the enemy’s march would be 
checked at that point. If the road was narrow and a defile, 
the obstruction might be placed at some distance ahead, 
and a party of scouts and others detached to defend it with 
fire-arms, thus stopping the head of the column, while the 
party in ambush hurst out on its flank and rear. In all 
eases a small reserve should be provided. 

If the ambuscade is discovered by the enemy’s patrols, 
the leader has just one instant in which to decide whether 
ho win fall on it at once, or, abandoning the project, with- 
draw his force as rapidly as possible. 

There are instances of ambuscades being attempted on 
a large scale, whole divisions of cavalry being thus used at 
once. At Hanau, in 1813, 20 Prussian squadrons com- 
pletely destroyed eight French battalions and took 18 guns. 
Ily making a proper use of extended order, combiiiod witJi 
real determination on the part of the cavalry, I do not see 
why such a feat should even now be impossible. 

Drill and Training. 

It has been my aim to show in the previous pages, first, 
liow a system of single ranks and extended formations is 
forced upon us by the destructiveness of modern infantry 
and artillery fire ; and, secondly, how such a system, \yliilG 
directly inereasiiig the actual fighting power of cavalry, 
will also lu-iighten its general efficiency, and render it more * 
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perfectly adapted, for tlie varied and diftienlt duties it lias to 
perform. 

A great change in the formations of cavalry presui)T)oscs 
a corresponding alteration in its organization. Such 
changes, even when allowed to possess true economical as 
■well as tactical advantages, are in our army invariably 
opposed in the most stubborn manner, both by milita,ry 
men in general, and also by a large class of the civilian 
officials who rule the army. There is therefore but little 
chance of any of the suggestions on this head to be 
found ill the next chaiiter receiving attention, even sup- 
posing, which is very unlikely, that they are acknowledged 
to be good in the abstract. As, however, the necessity 
of adapting the formations and tactics of cavalry to rQ.odern 
requirements is urgent, it woul5 be as well to see if our 
present organisation, defective as it is, could not be fitted to 
the new system, en attendant that military millenninm 
when we shall have a properly organized, and therefore 
efficient and really economical, army. 

Looked at from this point of view, it would seem as if 
there was no insuperable difficulty to such an adaption. 
Each troop might he easily enough formed in single rank, 
and two of them would he the front and rear lines of a, 
squadron, instead of its right and left troops. .Every troop 
would then he under the leadership of its own captain, 
the senior only taking command when the squadron was 
detached. 

Twenty-five per cent, of each troop might be selected 
as scouts ; and if the system was so far adopted, tlioro 
could be no reasonable objection to arming them witii a 
superior firearm. 

The expediency of providing the cavalry with pioneers 
has already begun to be discussed in military circles, and 
as the idea seems^ to be viewed with approbation by the 
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autlioritics, they will probably be introduced sooner or 
later. 

The most serious obstacle to the adoption of the new 
system is the very weak strength of our cavalry regiments, 
particularly in horses. Until that is amended, command- 
ing officers would have to content themselves with a small 
number of squadrons, it being required for the proper 
development of the system that the smallest squadron 
should not he less tliaii 96 horses, inclnding scouts and 
supernumeraries, hut exclusive of pioneers. 

Alterations in tactics and formations require alterations 
in drill and the method of manceuvring. The drill would 
be very simple, but a few words of explanation may not be 
out of place. 

Fours would be told off from the centres of subdivisions ; 
then, no matter how the sections might be inverted, 
incomplete fours would always come together. To avoid 
complications, the rule might be laid down that incomplete 
fours should always work together as a complete four. 
If together more than four, one or two of the ranks of 
fours would consist, in fact, of five or six men ; but if 
together less than four, some closing up would be necessary 
when the fours were fronted. As, however, ‘ fours ’ answer- 
ing to our present ‘ sections ’ would principally be used for 
marciiing on narrow roads, etc., and not for manceuvring, 
this would matter little. The exception is “ double column 
of fours from the centres of squadrons;” and here, forma- 
tions being almost always to the (present) front, the slight 
irregularity in the column would be of no consequence. 
Fours would never he put about. The danger of retiring 
fours-about in front of an enemy is well known. 

Scouts ride on the outward flanks of fours, there being 
as nearly as possible, one of them to 'every rank of fours. 
In twos (half- sections) they ride on the outward flank o.C 
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every alternate twos, each scout reraaining corjstautlj^ liy 
the same man. Similarly with single files, except in 
ranking past. In double column of fours, liowever, the 
scouts would remain in roar always, those among them 

§ 
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Pig. 14. — One line of a squadron Pia. 15. — Oue line of a squadron 

of 42 files in column of fours. of 42 files in column of double foiu’S 

from the centre. 

'Bte^lanatwn 

Leader 

Serre-filo officer 

Trumpeter 

Scouts 

ISfon-commissionod officers are clistiuguisliod by thcii- cbovrons. 

In order to show broken fours I liave made the line 42 files strong, the 
centre sections being 11 horses each. 

who are non-commissioned officers, together with any otlier 
supernumeraries (officers excepted), forming the last rank 
of all. 

Column of sections would he formed on the -word 
‘'Sections right! [or left]” This would be followoLl hy 
“ Leading section, left [or right] wheel!” if the column was 
to be directed to the front or rear. Line would, bo formed 
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on the loading section (always) by the incline of tlio roar 
sections. Section leaders wheel with their sections, re- 
maining always in front of the centre, excei3t the leader 
of No. 3 (left centre) section, who, when the squadron is 
advancing or retiring in line, places himself in front of his 
right file and guides the squadron. Scouts ride on the 
outward flanks of their sections, keeping half a horse’s 
length away from the flank man, and they drop to the rear 
vflien line is formed. (See Fig. 15, in which the scouts 
are shown half-shaded; remaining ranks as in Fig. 0.) 
When sections are wheeled about, or two successive wheels 
are made to the same hand, the scouts would turn their 
horses and ride in line with the section leaders, being 
careful, however, not to interfere with them in any way. 

If the commanding officer inf^ends to form a line to the 
outward flank, the line leaders would previously have been 
brought over by the word “Leaders right ! [or left] which 
would also be a signal to the scouts to change their flank 
by dropi^ing to the rear and passing through the intervals. 
If a line had suddenly to be formed to the rear, after 
putting sections about, the word “ Leaders to the front ! ” 
would bring them round, the scouts, etc., clearing the 
front by moving out diagonally to each flank at an 
increased pace, checking but not turning their horses when 
opposite the intervals; then, allowing the line to pass 
them, they would resume their stations in rear. 

Line can be formed hedf right or left from column of 
sections by the word “Sections, half right! [or left],” 
followed by “Front form!” when the rear sections will 
form on the leading one as before. 

As a rule, all manoeuvring would be by “'sections,” 
which supply the plane both of fours and troops. In 
changes of front, the base squadron * -would wdieel to tlie 
* That is, the froat line of it. 
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reqiiirod extent, having been previously put about by 
sections when a, flank is to be thrown back. The remainder 
of tlie lino forms by the echelon march of sections, as now 
with tiie troops. Changes of position may be executed by 
the echelon march of squadrons, or by squadron columns 
of sections, or by double columns of fours. In the latter 
case, the heads of the squadron columns having been 
brought square to the new alignment, the squadrons would 
“front form” on the move, at 50 yards’ distance from it. 
It would then bo easy to lead them correctly into line. 

Sections would be almost always used where fours are 
now, the front of a column of sections being from 8 to 
12 yards ; the word of command being “ Sections, right ! 
[or left],” “half right,” or “half left,” but always “Sec- 
tions, right-about wheel ! ® previous to a retirement. 

When the squadrons only move a short distance, as in 
deployments and forming quarter column from line, it will 
perhaps be found that fours wiU be a more convenient 
formation than sections. 

Manoeuvres may be occasionally performed by sub- 
divisions instead of sections. In this case the section 
leader on the inward flank would give the word of com- 
mand to the subdivision. 

Line can be formed to the front or rear from column of 
sections or subdivisions as at present. An oblique line can 
be quickly formed by the word “ Sections, half right [or 
loft],” followed by “Front form!” from squadron-line 
leaders; the sections, and subsequently the squadrons, 
inclining to get into their places. 

Squadron intervals are always equal to the breadth of 
a section; that is to say, they, will vary from eight to 
twelve yards. 

The second line conforms to the movements of tlie first. 
Its normal distance from the/ leading line is equal to its* 
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own front, pins an interval. Manoenviiiig ik tv/o lines \vill 
then be accomplished withont difficnlty. For instance, in 
changing front to the right, the second line need only ad- 
vance in column of sections from the left and wheel into 
line as soon as the whole column has entered the iisyv' 
direction. In changing front half-right, the head of the 
column would he directed half-right, the sections would be 
wheeled into line at the proper moment, and the line wonJd, 
julvance until it had got its distance. In changes of posi- 
tion the second line would always move in squadron 
columns of sections or double fom’s. 

If the leading line advanced in columns of squadrons, 
subdivisions, or sections, the rear line "^voiild immediately 
follow in the same order, the whole forming one column. 
On line being re-formed to the frmt or rear, the second line 
conforms — in the latter case becoming itself the leading 
line ; but if line is formed to a flank, the leading line must 
advance a distance at least equal to its own front and an 
interval, after having w- heeled into lino, in order to allow 
of the rear lino forming at once, wdthout being put to the 
necessity of retiring to get its distance. If this cannot be 
done, tlie head of the rear-line column wnuld change direc- 
tion towards the rear when the first - wheeled into line, 
changing again to the opposite hand when enough ground 
had been gained- 

The rear line may, for special reasons, close uq? t (3 
“ half distance ” or “ squadron distance ” from the leading 
lino, and manoeuvres may be executed on the same prin- 
ciples as when at Ml distance. 

An “ entire line” — ^that is, both lines standing togothcii* 
on the same alignment — may occasionally be foruu'd ; as, 
for instance, when it is. desired to deceive an enemy by a 
groat display of force. They can bo formed to a flank 
^ from lino or column with great facility. 
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In all formations a base would be placed for the 
second line as for the first.’ 

Columns of wings and echelon of wings would be com- 
mon formations. In these, each wing of the ■ fi.rst line 
would be immediately followed by the corresponding wings 
of the second line ; each of these bodies would maintain 
its proper distance (equal to its , own front and an interval) 
from that which it succeeds. 

In the drill practised by tbe Prussians and Austrians, 
a fo,miation frequently employed where we use "‘quarter 
columns ” is that of a series of squadron columns (of 
divisions, or as they call them, and as I should wish to call 
them, “sections”) brought close together; being a pre- 
cisely analagoiis formation to that of a brigade in line of 
contiguous quarter colunftns. This order presents many 
advantages ; for instance, the squadrons have only to move 
out to deploying distance to form a line of small columns, 
which is the formation most useful for the advance pre- 
liminary to an attacli. 

In single rank each line of a regiment %vonld form its 
own column, and that of the second lino might either be at 
full distance or immediately in rear of the first. In any 
case squadron lines would have their natural relation to 
one anotlier, and the transition to attack formations or 
column of route would be easy and rapid. 

This method of forming columns appears to be generally 
superior to that which we follow, and it is exactly suited 
to the single-rank system. The close columns are well 
suited for the assembly of troops, and particularly con- 
venient for an attack by successive squadrons in extended 
order, as described in the first chapter. It would therefore 
be the ordinary formation for bodies of cavalry when 
standing in readiness to act, if called on, while an iiifantry 
iind. artillery contest was talmig place. 
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On tlie line of march squadrons would be kept togctbcvr 
as much as possible, their rear lines following immedia,tcly 
after the leading ones. When ma.rcliing by sections, tbc 
front can be somewhat diminished without breaking into 
fours, by causing the scouts, etc., to move in between them. 

In brigade the distance apart of the lines would be that 
appropriate for the stronger regiment when acting by itself. 
The principles of brigade movement would be very much 
tlio same as those hitherto practised. Eight squadrons 
should be considered a full brigade. 

Pioneers would, on field-days and on the line of march, 
be brought together and formed into a “ half squadron ” — 
four sections, two front and two rear line, those belonging 
to each squadron forming a separate section. The}'’ 
would be led by a selected offlfcer. While the regiment 
■y^as manceuvring, the station of the pioneers would be 
fifty yards in rear of the centre of the rear line, or of an 
entire column, or of the rear-line column, when in 
separate columns. They would move independently, by 
word of command of their own officer. On the march 
they always form part of the advance and rear guards. 
On daily parades pioneers would attend and fall in with 
the squadrons to which they belong, since it is important 
that they should he as good cavalry soldiers as their com- 
rades. A detached squadron would, of course, take its 
pioneers wuth it. On parade they -v'ould form an iiido- 
pendent section. 

It should be steadily borne in mind that manreuvring 
is a means to an end, and not the end itself. All manani- 
vring has for its object the placing of the squadron, 
regiment, or brigade in a position to make its attack with 
the greatest effect. We all know this, but are apt to act 
as if the power of being able to execute complicated move- 
ments with great precision was the real object for which 
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eavfilry existed. Too much time is now silent in practising 
it old movements -without reference to the essential thing— 
the attack— -to which they all lead up. Some commanding 
ollicors are extremely fond of the parade movements, 
nhich wlien constantly performed lose their only value — 
that of testing the general steadiness of a regiment in the 
presence of an inspecting officer. 

The latest regulations have reduced the iTiimber of field 
movements, while greatly simjilifying them. A further 
curtailment would, however, do no harm. 

I have before made some remarks about celerity. Let 
us have as much jirecision as possible, hut habitual 
celerity is of paramount importance. All manoiuviing 
should be “on the move; ” that is, when the regiment is 
in motion and a movement is ordered, the base should not 
halt, hut continue at the original pace. It is always easy 
to halt the base if required. Nothiug tends more to induce 
a slow and hesitating style of working as the practice of 
halting ;at every movement. The commanding officer’s 
caution, “ On the move,” is often unheard, and sometimes 
forgotten; and this is apt to jiroduce unsteadiness and 
confusion. 

Some commanding officers., I believe, always work their 
regiments on the move, and only deem it necessary to give 
that caution when they intend any manoeuvre to be clone 
on the move,” the regiment being at the time halted. 
Others, no doubt strictly according to regulation, insist 
upon the base halting whenever the command is not pre- 
ceded by tlie above words. 

As before pointed out, it is absolutely necessary tluit 
bodies of cavalry should be able to gallop over considerable 
distances. If the Austrian cavalry habitually practise the 
attack over 1000 paces of ground, and always considers 
itself capable of galloping much ‘ further if necessary,. 
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wliy should not we, who boast of tho superiority of our 
iiorses, not be able to do the same ? It is true our horses 
are terribly weighted, but this defect can — and, let us hope, 
soon will — be remedied. At all events, in drill order the 
weight is not very excessive, and the horses might cer- 
tainly be more accustomed to gallop a good distance. If a 
horse is never asked to go for more than a (quarter of 
a mile at the outside, it is not to be supposed that he will 
bo able to get much further if suddenly called upon. 

The attack itself should be constantly practised. It is 
the essential thing — more difficult and vastly more im- 
portant than “marching past. Every form of attack 
should receive e(iual attention, and an effort should be 
made to give it in practice as much vraisemhlance as pos- 
sible, the attacking body issuing Irom behind cover, or from 
an imaginary position, and falling on in an appropriate 
formation. A rapid transition from a marching to a 
fighting order, followed immediately by an attack, is a very 
necessary jDractice, but one, I think, not much attended to. 
It would be of great advantage to introduce the Austrian 
plan of marking an enemy, on whom the attack would be 
made. A few scouts — say, one from each front-line section, 
besides those already out — placed by the major, would 
perfectly represent the force to be attacked. If infantry 
was to be represented, these men would remain stationary ; 
if cavalry, they would gallop towards the line led by tho 
major. When the charge was sounded, they would turn 
their horses and gallop away. The charging squadrons 
would he rallied well to the front, and the pursuit regularly 
taken up by the second line. The same care sho'ald he 
taken with regard to the disposition of the supporting lines 
as in real warfare. When the order to attack w^as given, 
the Bccond-line leader’s word would be,"*^' — squadrons 

A Unless otherwise ordered. 
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to the right, to the left — sections outivards.’' The 

Bectioijs would wheel again into line when clear of the 
ilaiiks of the first. 

No commanding officer ought to feel satisfied with his 
regiment until it can gallop, whether in close or extended 
formation, with increasing speed and in perfect order, for at 
least half a mile, and then charge without opening out or 
breaking the ranks. 

With regard to extended-order attacks, I do not conceal 
from myself that to guide and control the lines will be 
no easy matter, especially in those attacks in which the 
direction has to be changed during the advance. But great 
difficulties are also found in the management of extended 
swarm lines of infantry. In both eases they can only be 
overcome by practice anci constant attention on the part 
of all the leaders. It is partly in consequence of the 
great importance I attach to the use of extended order 
that I have proposed the division of the squadron lines 
into small sections, with a separate leader for each sec- 
tion. Every section-leader riding in front of his group 
of from 8 to 12 men, will ho a mark for them to follow, 
which they must be most careful to do under ail cirenm- 
stauces. 

Tlio final direction of the attack must always bo men- 
tioned by the commander, thus — “ Attack by sucecssi-s e 
squadrons extended — towards the IcfiE or ‘‘Attack to the 
front, by successive squadinns extended.” The word should 
1)0 repeated by section as weU as squadron leaders, in order 
tiurt all the men may hear it. The extended-order attack 
should l)e first taught at a walk, and then at a trot, before 
being performed at speed. Single-rank lines are very easy 
to rally. In a short time the men would learn to close to 
their h^adtu’s, vlmn ordered, with gxeat rapidity and with- 
out coiifusiou. 
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EYory opportunity should be taken of mancouvring and 
practising attacks over rough ground. 

A great mistake is made in our service by placing all 
instruction in the hands of the regimental staff. If a troop 
or squadron does well or ill on parade, its officers, having 
no responsibility in the matter, receive neither praise nor 
blame. All they have to look to is to avoid themselves 
Tiiaking any mistakes. Consequently few of them take 
much interest in their men, or ever become acquainted 
with their individual peculiarities. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that officers in general are by gjiy means so lazy 
or indifferent to their j)rofession as some would try to make 
out. But so long as an officer’s work consists merely in 
the almost mechanical performance of a dry and wearisome 
round of routine duties; so long as captains are only 
partially responsible for the discipline and interior economy 
of their troops or companies, and not at all for their 
instruction and proficiency in military exercises — so long 
will “ duty ” be more or less a “ nuisance ” and a “ bore 
to the generally intelligent and well-educated gentlemen 
who officer our army. If, however, the position of the 
troop or company officers carried with it a proper degree 
of rcspoiisihility ; if they were but permitted to do v/ork of 
which they felt the importance ; if a man could take a 
pride ill his troop, as being the smartest and steadiest 
on parade, or the keenest on outpost duty, from feeling 
that it was he himself that had made it so — we should soon 
cease hearing complaints of the want of zeal among officers, 
or their professional abilities unfavourably compared with 
those of the officers of continental armies. 

I do not, however, wish it to be understood that 1 would 
place a heavy burden of additional work on the shoulders of 
' officers, who have not altogether such an easy time of it as 
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cLvilians are apt to imagine. I am simply desirous that 
Biieli ilnties as are merely matters of routine should be 
curtaAlcd as much as possible, and for them substituted a 
directly useful and far more interesting and important 
class of employments, by which the talents and energies of 
officers would be turned to account ; they would themselres 
become better acquainted with the details of their profession ; 
and the instruction of the men be carried to a higher point 
than the OYcrworked regimental staff can now manage. 

The instruction of recruits and of young horses, until 
both are fit to work in the ranks, must still be left to the 
adjutant and riding-master ; but, beyond this, why should 
not officers be made as much responsible for the drill and 
general instruction of the men under them as for their cle- 
faulter sheets and pocket Itidgers ? Why should all instruc- 
tion drills be under the adjutant ? And why should not 
leaders of troops or squadrons be trusted to correct the 
mistakes and perfect the drill of their own men ? All in- 
stnictioii in outpost and picket duties, skirmishing, fighting 
dismounted, etc., should be imparted to tbe men by the 
officers under whoso immediate leadership they will have to 
act in the field.* Jumping practice (except for young horses) 
and instruction in the use of arms (except musketry) might 
w'cll bo carried out by troop officers. Squadrons ought also 
to be frequently practised in attacking in close and extended 
order, over all sorts of ground, under their own officers. 

To do ail this would necessitate frequent independent 
drills of the units composing a regiment, whether troops or 
squadrons ; but in particular the drill of squadrons sepa- 
rately^ under their own commanders : t also theoretical 

Sonic effort has lately been made to carry out this, 
t Wlnsn writing the above I had not had the pleasure of reading Major- 
Goner.al Walker’s brochure on the cavalry division. It is with Tinich satis. 
Faction 1 observe that luy views on the organization by squadrons and the 
iinjtortaiKjo o” independent squadron drills are in accordance with those of « 
that disihiguishod and experienced officer. 
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instruction in outpost duties, ^reconnaissance, etc. In tlio 
ease of non-commissioned officers, the latter iniglit ])o 
carried to the highest pitch of which the iiistructors a,re 
capahlo ; and in this way a portion, at least, of tlie laio',v- 
ledge which officers have gained at the Military Gollego, or 
at classes of garrison instruction, would he diliused among 
a responsible class of men, who have now no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring anything of the kiiid. Probably the 
advantage would be mutual ; and if the non-coiTiinissio]ied 
officers did not learn much, at least the ouicers wundd 
be prevented from forgetting what they already know. 

It has, I believe, been asserted that to intrust any part 
of the instruction in military duties to troop or company 
officers would lead to a want of uniformity, and the 
men would be taught to do thb same thing in all sorts 
of different ways. This argument seems too absurd to be 
seriously combated, since it presupiooses not only the 
insufficiency of the regulations to secure the object for 
which they are intended, but also the absence of due super- 
vision on the part of commanding officers. 

The musketry course for the rank and file might be 
shortened with advantage. The scouts, however, would 
receive the complctest instruction possible. 

Not half enough attention is paid to making the men 
individually perfect in the use of their primary weapon, 
the sword or lance, and formidable to the enemy in single 
combat. Personal prowess and a well-grounded self- 
reliance have always been more necessary to the cavalry 
soldier than to his infantry or artillery comrade. It is, at 
least, as important as ever it was for each trooper to ho a 
good horseman and master of his weapon. Attacks in 
extended order will not be executed with proper vigour 
unless every man has full confidence in his own horsoman- 
■< ship and skill in the use of arms. The horses should be 
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\?eli broken, not only to obey the hand and leg, hut also 
to jump and get cleverly over ground which is now shunned 
by cavalry. 

A vast lot of time seems to be spent in riding-school 
and in formal parades which would be much better occu- 
pied in exercising the men in the use of their proper 
weapons. Eiding-school is a very excellent thing, ‘but, like 
other drills, it is too much made an end instead of a 
moans. To be perpetually sending trained men and horses 
to riding- school, except for the correction of particular 
faults, is like compelling an educated man to do copies in 
a copy-book, lest he should forget how to write. It is 
diflicult to understand how so much riding-school can be 
beneficial ; and we all know that it is not popular. It 
would be far more likely to* improve the riding of the men, 
and to m.ake them in every way more efficient soldiers, 
if for half the , riding drills was substituted fencing on 
foot and on horseback. Nothing is so likely to make men 
charge with confidence against any odds as the well- 
founded belief in every individual’s breast that he is likely 
to be more than a match for any antagonist he may 
encounter. 

Much good lias been effected by the introduction into 
our cavalry of the warlike sports of tent-pegging, lime- 
cutting, etc. It is to be hoped that they will never be 
discontinued. 

The trailing of scouts should be considered of great 
importance, and no pains be spared to bring them to the 
utmost pitch of excellence. They must first of all be 
perfect cavalry soldiers ; probably no man would be se- 
lected as a scout who had not served at least two years, 
and given proof of intelligence and aptitude in military 
duties. Scouts should be good riders and swordsmen, as 
well as good shots. They must, of course, be thoroughly 
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drillad in clismoimte'cl skirmishing and attcacks. For this 
purpose they would have to he occasionally assomhiod for 
exorcise under a specially selected officer. The same officer 
would always lead them when any fighting on foot was 
required, both in practice and in tlie held. Practice in 
natrolling and reconnaissances should also form part of 
their regular exercises. Every scout ought to be able to 
make a clear report on ground, and understand what is 
and is not favourable for the working of the arm. Beouts 
should take a pleasure in their duties, and have a lively 
sense of the responsibility which falls on them, but their 
training to dismounted fighting should never make them 
forget that they are cavalry soldiers. 

The horses of scouts should he carefully selected and 
trained. They ought to be the stoutest and best in the 
regiment, since they may often be called upon to do more 
work than those of the rank and 'file, 'Bad-tempered 
horses are unfitted for the use of scouts, as also are those 
which are unwilling to part company with others. They 
must learn to stand steadily while their riders dismount, 
fire, and mount again. They ought, more than other 
cavalry horses, to i^ossess the power of getting cleverly 
across country. Great jumping power cannot, of course, 
be expected of a trooper, nor is it necessary that they 
should possess it, but they must be safe over rough ground, 
and never refuse or make a mistalic at any small place. 
It is of particular importance that scouls’ horses should 
lead kindly from the saddle. The dismounted fighting of 
mounted soldiers cannot be made properly effective unless 
the horses of the dismounted men can be rapidly talien 
away and brought up to them again, as occasion may 
require. It is not every horse that can be handled in this 
way ; but many, quite sufficient to mount the scouts, will 
take to it kindly enough. It would not lie difficult t(» 
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arrange a plan bywliich a led horse could he ea,.sily trud 
rjiiiddy attached to the saddle of the man leading him. 
The coJLiir-cliain niiglit he utilized for this purpose, and 
tliG arrangcniont should ho such as would he availahle lor 
either side, as required. A great strain would ho taken 
o,ff the man who leads, and he could never bo pulkd 
out of his saddle or compelled to let go a refractory 
animai. Generally he would keep a hold of the chain or 
leading-roin, to guide the led horse, but on an emergency 
ho would have hoth hands free ; and it must be re- 
membered that, if attacked, a led horse on the 7irar side 
would not be altogejiher a disadvantage, provided the man 
was able to use his bridle-hand for the management of his 
own horse. 

A mounted scout or ordinary trooper, with one led horse, 
ought to be able to go at any pace anywhere where he 
could go singly. 

* Since writing the above 1 have observed that Nolan makes the sanio 
saggostion. 
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CHAPTBE III. 

ARMS, isqmmmT, and organization. 

Different Classes of Cavalry. 

Few questions in tlie military -world liave been more 
debated than the comparative advantages of heavy and 
light cavalry, and even now no very definite conclusion 
seems to have been come to on the subject. 

All English writers on cavalry have gone in for light 
cavalry, but their dictum does not seem to have been much 
regarded by the authorities, who are, presumably, supported 
by the opinions of the superior officers of the service ; in 
fact, at the present moment we have no light cavalry — 
except in name. 

The idea of heavy cavah-y implies large, powerful men, 
•mounted on tall and heavy chargers ; and light cavalry 
that of slight, wiry men, on smaller but more active horses. 

The advocates of heavy cavalry insist upon their 
superiority in actual combat ; and those of light horse, 
while claiming for them an equality of fighting power with 
the heavies, point out their advantages for outpost -work 
W-dL la petite guerre. 

Now, the first hnsiness of all soldiers — cavalry, infantry, 
or artillery — ^is undoubtedly to fight, and if heavy cavalry 
are -really more powerful in this respect than light, it is a 
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Yory strong point in their fayoni’. In discussing this 
question, the superiority of one or the other when coining 
into antual contact in the shock of a. charge is the crucial 
test, and it is constantly asserted that the weight of the 
heaviest always enables them to ride down their lighter 
opponents ; but as either side can point to certain successes 
gained at various times by the particular class they advo- 
cate over the other, it does not appear that a reference to 
historical examples will much assist us in coming to & 
decision. It is always possible, however, to examine the 
matter theoretically and endeavour to find out which ought 
to be generally successfuL 

Mathematicians tell us that the striking force of any 
body in motion depends on its momentum, which is the 
weight multiplied by the ‘H^elocity. If, then, two equal 
bodies of cavalry — one heavy, the other light — attack each 
other on good ground, with equal courage, in equally good 
order, and with no advantage to either from manoeuvring, 
the success of one over the other will depend on the 
superiority of its momentum, or combination of weight and 
speed. 

Let us take these constituents separately ; first, the 
weight. In a Prussian book, quoted hy Major Dwyer in 
Ms excellent work, ‘‘ Seats and Saddles,” the w^ciglit of the 
heavy horse is given at 1152 Ihs., and that of the hussar’s 
horse at 921 Ihs.’^- Let us suppose the personal Aveiglit of 
the heavy dragoon or cuirassier to be 13 stone (182 Ihs.), and 
that of the hussar only nine stone (126 llis.), wdiicli seems to 
me to he about the outside difference, and leaving out the 
saddlery and kit as being nearly the same in each ease, and 
therefore not materially affecting the result, we find that 

This apt)eara to bo a very good average. In varioiia bool^s 7-10 I’uh., 
80 Mbs., 992 lbs., 1000 lbs., 1120 lbs., 1176 lbs., 1200 lbs., are all given as 
average V, 'eights oi hur.ses. 
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iJio total weight of the heavy (man and horse together) 
amountfi to 1334 Ihs., or 95 st. 4 lbs., while tho,t of the 
other is 1047 lbs., or 74 st. 11 lbs. ; so that the total weight 
of the heavy (man and horse together) exceeds that of the 
hglit horseman by 287 lbs., or 20^- stone. Now for tlie 
velocity. It is almost impossible to assign any rate that 
can be relied on as a reasonably correct average for tlie 
heavies. We have heard of heavy cavalry that charged 
only at a trot ! It is not, however, quite so diflicult to 
decide approximately upon the speed attained by a really 
light cavalry, supposing them to ride, kit and all, between 
15 and IG stone, and to be efficiently, not magnificently 
mounted, with their horses tolerably fresh and in good con- 
dition. After some consideration, I think 30 miles an hour 
(43*99 ft. per second) to be Tibout the mark. This, of 
course, stands merely for the speed at the moment of con- 
tract, and which has only been, attained in the last 100 
or 150 yards. At this x>ace, however, I calculate that it 
would be necessary for the heavy dragoon to be galloping 
at a rate of only 23*54 miles an hour (of 54*53 ft. per 
second), in order to acquire the same momentum. In other 
words, the liussar or light horseman must have a supe- 
riority of pace of very nearly 9-|- feet per second to be on an 
equality with his heavier antagonist. This is a very great 
difference, vdiicli will become the more apparent when wo 
think that, if the two were started in a race of one ■ mile and 
kept lip the above rates all the way, the light horseman 
would pass the winning post 380 yards in advance of tLo 
heavy. 

Now, it can hardly he reasonably supposed thoi, if the 
heavies were as well mounted, in their own style as the 
others, so great a difference of speed would actiialW exist. 
Some advantage in that way would probably be always 
■possessed by light cavalry, but it would he ra.re.ly suffieicait 
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to balance matters, and there can be little donht that 
heayy cavalry ought to he superior in the actual shock of 
tlie cliargo, while their greater height and length of reach, 
are midoiihtedly advantageous in the melee. 

Tliere are, how^ever, several j)oints which merit careful 
attention. First of all, in looking at the weight wliicli gives 
tlie dragoon his superiority, -we find that while the highest 
difference between the men is four stone (not liliely to be 
more), the difference between the horses is 231 lbs., or 
16|- stone — four times as much as the difference in tlie 
men’s weights — conso(|uently the real superiority lies in the 
difference between the liorses. In fact, if the heavy man 
were a stone or two lighter, it would decrease tlie momentuin 
only to a very small extent ; while every horseman knows 
that tw'o stone off a horso'^s back will make to him a very 
great difference. Indeed, it may he confidently assumed 
that the slight loss in weight would he fully compensated 
by the increase in velocity obtained from the greater fresh- 
ness and vigour of the horse. 

Secondly, as to the difference in the horses. There is no 
doubt that the powerful and rather heavy — in fact, some- 
what ‘'"carty ” — .ho.rse recpiired by the very heavy dragoon is 
.naturally slo'wer than the smaller, lighter, and better-bred 
nag of the ideal hussar. If it were not so the latter would 
seldom have a chance vdien encountering heavies. The 
coarse-hred and slow horse is the only sort that can be 
procured sufficiently cheap and yet' capable of supporting 
the friglitfiii weight of 22 or 23 stone, which tlie troop- 
liorse has to carry. A lighter horse is overweighted, and 
must ffiil. It is a very different thing to support tiiis 
weight for days together, constantly marching and with 
plenty of hard -work on picket, etc., to getting through a 

FoiMbiii is wLiut it comos to when oii service and tbe men iuivo d) 
carry rafcious, corn, and sometimes Ibrage. 
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field clay at home -with only 14 stone up. The lighter and 
speedier horse must he lightly weighted, and tlieii his speed 
and activity will have full play, and the velocity necessary 
to put the light hussar on an equality with the heavy may 
be actually attained. This will frequently happen if the 
latter arc undermounted or have been overworked. 'When 
cavalry are so absurdly heavy as to make a practice of 
charging at a trot, as was the case with the cuirassiers of 
the First Empire, they will be easily beaten by good light 
horsemen. Our light dragoons,'* in the Peninsula and 
Waterloo campaigns, cared nothing for the French heavies, 
and sometimes beat them like sacks. ^It is, I think, for 
this reason that light cavalry, or what is called such, has 
been so popular with English writers on the subject. 

The obvious defect of the lieavy horse is his coarse 
breeding and want of jmee — he can neither gallop fast nor 
far. If, however, the dead weight now carried could be 
reduced one-half and the mature dragoon be an active, 
w'ell-made man of 11 st. 7 lbs., or less, the total w’eigbt 
would amount to no more then 17|- or 18 stone, including 
ererythbui, and it would be possible to put this on a large 
and powerful, yet jmetty well-bred horse — as the best of our 
cavalry horses are — without overweighting him. A good 
troop-horse would then be up to the weight he has to carry, 
Avhich is not the case at present, and a splendid heavy 
would he the result, although the men would ride 
what is now called light. 

This is the sort of light cavalry which is so often, and 
correctly, recommended, the idea being to retain all real 
power and get rid of all lumber ; and if it was carried out 
there is little doubt that our good horses, under a more 
reasonable weight, would be able to go as fast as any light 
cava.lry proper in the world. , 

* They were not, however, veiy light cavalry. 
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Again, while allowing to heavy cavalry, and especially 
to the sort of dragoon above indicated, a snperiority over 
all light cavalry proper in the shock of the charge, it must 
be aciknowledged that, highly important as this point is, it 
is almost tlie only one in which heavies can claim to have 
a, marked adva,ntage over their light comrades, and it is 
not so often that hostile bodies of cavalry meet in their 
charge with a crash as some people fancy. It would 
appear tlnit, not xinfreqnently, the courage of one side or 
the otlmr fails them, and they turn away before meeting. 
When this does not occur, it generally happens that the files 
of one or both sides are opened to a considerable extent, 
tlie hostile lines slide into one another, and a ndlee ensues. 
(I have elsewhere endeavoured to point out the advantage 
likely to be gained by a»line compact and closed in to its 
centre over antagonists wdio suffer themselves to become 
loose and open in the charge.) In this case heavy cavalry 
would surrender the greater part of their natural advan^ 
tages ; for in hand-to-hand fighting' skill and courage are 
of more avail than mere strength. The only advantage 
now possessed by the large man is in bis greater length of 
reach, but this is likely to be partly compensated for by 
the greater activity of the smaller horse. The individual, 
excellence of each trooper — and I wdll remarlc that this is 
of far more importance to the horse than to the foot 
soldier — docs not depend upon size or physical strength : 
a w’^ell -broken horse, good riding, the sharpness of the 
sword, and a thorough knowledge of its use — these are the 
fpialiiies necessary to be victorious over one’s antagonist, 
a,nd not ponderous strength. I do not say that the heavy 
dragoon may not possess aU of them in a high degree, but 
only that he is liable to be equalled, perhaps excelled, by 
the light horseman. 

In attacking infantry and artillery, the cavalry that car* 
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gallop fastest and furthest without exhausting the horses 
is the best, and this is likely to he light cavalry. 

On the continent, however, the opposite opinion seems 
to prevail, amd it is there held that cuirasuers, the licaviust 
of cavalry, are host fitted for attacks upon infantry. The 
French have largely increased the number of their 
cuirassed regiments since the "war. This is because it has 
l.'een found that the cuirass is tolerably impervious to ride 
bullets, which have been described as ‘‘pattering like 
hail” on the steel breast-plates of the French horse at 
Tionville ! "We know, however, that in spite of tlieir 
a,rmour, these unfortunates Tvere mown dowui in heaps, 
and I imagine the regiments, whether cuirassed or not, 
could hardly have suffered more severely ; so it is difficult 
to see what advantage is gained by their use. On the 
other hand, the cuirass is fatiguing and irksome to its 
wearer, and, besides, it leaves exposed his neck, arms, 
stomach, and legs. His horse, of course, is unprotected, 
and if the horse is killed it is as good, from a tactical 
point of view, as killing the rider. It also adds greatly 
to the weight to be carried. Cuirassiers are proverbially 
slow in their movements, and can never dash on infantry 
aiiid artillery with the lightning speed necessary to insure 
success in the present day. If armour is really a pro- 
tection, it would be a better and more intelligible plan to 
sheath soldier and steed complete in mail, like a man-at- 
arms of the 15th century. As it is, the cuirass seems to 
serve no good purpose, except perhaps to give a certain 
confidence to the v/earer. Highly as I value a good morale, 
I should be loth to believe the courage of the British 
ch’agoon vvas not equal to any emergency without such 
adjuncts. : 

For all outpost duties, covering the front of an arm}?-, 
pursuits, raids, and the minor operations of w^ir, the palm 
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Lo given to liglit cavalry; these are their peculiar 
'iiieliar, and an essentially important one it is, I feel 
ljuimd, h,(nvev(!i% to aclaiowlcdge that for the performance 
of these duties mounted rides might be partially sub- 
stituted Avith advantage, particularly, of course, in diilicult 
comitries. 

I am avvare that a large portion of the Prussian cavalry 
in the late Avar Avas heavy, and that they performed AA'liat 
a,ro usually considered light cavalry duties admirably Avell. 
Of course, really good and Avell-instructed cavalry aaIU 
perform all their duties well. The superiority of real liglit 
caA’alry consists in their standing “knocldiig abont ” so 
much better than heavies. We must remember, too, that 
the Prussian array is raised by conscription from a big- 
boned and sturdy race, '^nd that a large supply of good 
light cavalry recruits is probably not forthcoming. They 
also seem to be fortunate in haAung a surprising number 
of good horses ou Avhicli to mount their heavy meii. 

In looking at the question as a whole, the conclusion is, 
I think, forced upon us that no one class of cavalry 
is perfectly adapted for all the very different sorts of work 
til at they may he called upon to perform; if there is, it 
is certainly the dragoon, riding between 17 and. 18 stone, 
Avho, being a poAverful man on a large horse, I call a liciivy. 
But to mount these men as they ongl.it to be mounted, a 
somoAvhat expensive class of horse is re(piisite. The 
dragoon’s chargor should be as Avoll-bred as possible, hut 
also poAverfiil and up to the weight he has to ca,rry, which 
is indeed no trifle, though so much less than is noAV per- 
mitted. Such horses, besides costing a good deal of monc}- 
originally, have to be‘ supplied Avith a large amount of 
food — a very important consideration on a campaign ; and 
1 may also add that big horses are, as a rule, ncatlior so 
hardy imr so sound as small ones, A iineiy momitod^ 
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lioavy cavalry should, then, he taken some care of, or it will 
lose its superior fighting qualities, and the only ^Yay in 
vliicli this can he done is to have another class of really 
light cavaby to relieve it of a groat portion of the neces- 
sary outpost, reconnaissance, and scouting duties, which 
are also those most trying to the horses. 

This light cavalry, riding as little as possible over 
15 stone, would be best mounted on active and hardy little 
horses, averaging 15 hands. Although our horse supply 
is certainly not what it should be, there would still, I think, 
])e no great difficulty in finding a sufficient number of 
short-backed, short-legged, and tolerably well-bred nags 
able to carry efficiently this comparatively moderate weight 
through the hard work and short commons of actual 
service in the field. This class of cavalry would not only 
be much cheaper to mount, in the first instance, but would 
cost less to keep up than the heavies. They would, I 
believe, be perfectly efficient for any purpose, except that 
of meeting the choice heavy cavalry of a European enemy 
in the shock of a charge. 

Hitherto we have only been considering, distinctively, 
heavy and light cavaky, the types of which are found in 
the dragoon and hussar. There is, however, another class 
of horse, viz. lancers, about which a word or two 
must be said, especially as the lance seems to have come 
much into favour of late, principally owing to the esteem 
with wffiich it is regarded by the Germans, whose lancer 
cavalry made so great a figure in the late war. 

In the British service lancers are considered light 
cavalry, but as our weights are upside down, that is not 
of much importance. One thing is pretty certain, and that 
is that a 9^- stone man, such as a real hussar ought to 
be, is hardly capable of wielding the lancers’ formidable 
weapon, and while there are objections to elevating them 
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to tlie rank of heavy cavalry, the men should certainly 
possess superior physical power to the real light horseman. 

A wiry, well-made man of 10 stone, or 10 st. 7 Ihs., would 
pi'ohahly be about the thing, and he would have to be 
mounted on a somewhat larger and more expensive horse 
t'li an suffices for the hussar. 

Thus would be formed an intermediate or medium class 
of cavalry — all lancers— the number of which in our 
service would depend upon the degree of importance to be 
attached to the peculiar weapon they wear; and this brings 
us naturally to the general question of 

Arms. 

IJarme hlanclie, the '»abre or lance, is the first weapon 
of the cavalry soldier. Fire-arms are auxiliary and very 
subordinate, and although circumstances may compel a 
somewhat frequent resort to them, yet it should never be 
lost sight of that their true relation to the former is pre- 
cisely that of the infantry soldier’s bayonet or side-arm to 
his chief weapon, the rifle. 

TI.i,e sahre is commonly considered as the ordinary 
w^eapoii of the horseman, and in the British service but 
five out of the 28 regiments of line cavalry are armed 
with the lance. Concerning the latter weapon opinions 
are much divided, and it has been at times extravagantly 
praised, and also abused with equal fervour. Sometimes 
it is ‘‘the queen of weapons,” and its deadly thrusts, 
moral effect, and so forth are expatiated on. On other 
occasions and by other persons -we have been told that it 
is cumbrous and useless in a miUe; also that the want 
of a carbine, and its long shaft and conspicuous flag, 
render the bearer unsuitable for outpost work, etc., etc. 

In tli .0 British army the .lance can hardly he said to 
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heavy cavalry should, then, he taken some care of, or it mil 
lose its superior fighting qualities, and the only way in 
which this can be done is to have another class of really 
light cavahy to relieve it of a great portion of the neces- 
sary outpost, reconnaissance, and scouting duties, which 
are also those most trying to the horses. 

This light cavalry, riding as little as possible over 
15 stone, would be best mounted on active and hardy little 
horses, averaging 15 hands. Although our horse supply 
is certainly not what it should be, there would still, I think, 
be no great difficulty in finding a sufficient number of 
short-backed, short-legged, and tolerably^ well-bred nags 
able to carry efficiently this comparatively moderate w^eight 
through the hard work and short commons of actual 
service in the field. This class of cavalry w'ould not only 
be much cheaper to mount, in the first instance, but would 
cost less to keep up than the heavies. They would, I 
believe, be perfectly efficient for any purpose, except that 
of meeting the choice heavy cavalry of a Eui’opean enemy 
in the shock of a charge. 

Hitherto we have only been considering, distinctively, 
heavy and light cavahy, the types of which are found in 
the dragoon and hussar. There is, however, another class 
of horse, viz. dancers, about which a w’ord or two 
must be said, especially as the lance seems to have come 
much into favour of late, principally owing to the esteem 
wdth which it is regarded by the Germans, whose lancer 
cavalry made so great a figure in the late war. 

In the British service lancers are considered light, 
cavahy, but as our weights are upside down, that is not 
of much importance. One thing is pretty certain, and that 
is that a stone man, such as a real huss£ir ought to 
be, is hardly capable of wielding the lancers’ formidable 
^veapon, and while there are objections to elevating them 
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to the rank of heavy cavalry, the men should certainly 
possess superior physical power to the real light horseman. 
A wiry, well-made man of 10 stone, or 10 st. 7 lbs., would 
probably be about the thing, and he would have to be 
mounted on a somewhat larger and more expensive horse 
than suffices for the hussar. 

Thus would be formed an intermediate or medium class 
of cavalry — all lancers — the number of which in our 
serffice would depend upon the degree of importance to be 
attached to the peculiar weapon they wear ; and this brings 
us natmally to the general question of 

Arms. 

lAarme blanche, the «abre or lance, is the first weapon 
of the cavalry soldier. Fire-arms are auxiliary and very 
subordinate, and although circumstances may compel a 
somewhat frequent resort to them, yet it should never be 
lost sight of that their true relation to the former is pre- 
cisely that of the infantry soldier’s bayonet or side-arm to 
his chief weapon, the rifle. 

The sabre iS' commonly considered as the ordinary 
v/eapon of the horseman, and in the British service but 
five out of the 28 regiments of line cavalry are armed 
with the lance. Concerning the latter weapon opinions 
are much divided, and it has been at times extravagantly 
praised, and also abused with equal fervom*. Sometimes 
it is “ the • queen of weapons,” and its deadly thrusts, 
moral effect, and so forth are expatiated on. On other 
occasions and by other persons we have been told that it 
is cumbrous and useless in a inSlee; also that the want 
of a carbine, and its, long shaft and conspicuous flag, 
render the bearer unsuitable for outi^ost work, etc., etc. 

In the British army the lance can hardly be said to 
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have had a fair trial, hut we may at all cventB say th:-i. 
tliose regiments who carry it are to a man in its iavom-. 
Abroad we see that the Prussians, who a.ro iiiidoulstediy 
the great eavalry-iisiiig nation of the day, as well as ilie 
most successful in war generally, have pronounced strongly 
in its favour ; and their uhlans Avere extensively employed 
in outpost, reconnoitring, and advanced-guard duties. On 
this point, too, I may he allowed to say that the introduc- 
tion of specially armed scouts would render lancers as 
effective as any other sort of cavalry ; for the only use of 
a fire-arm to a vedatte is to enable him to give an alarm, 
which can he done as w^ell with a pistol as^anything else. 

The moral effect of the lance is undoubtedly great. 
We know* from the evidence of many officers that even 
good cavalry are a little shy of (fticountering lancers. It 
is by infantry, however, that they seem to be most dreaded, 
and with reason. Here the length of the weapon is an 
unmixed advantage, not only against infantry standing firm 
with presented bayonet, hut also against the same dis- 
persed, whether flying, or crouched behind hits of cover, 
or prone on the ground. 

In the war with the Indian mutineers it was a common 
trick for the rebel sepoys to lie dowm, let the cavalry pass, 
and then get up and fire. This has been tried, too, on 
other than Indian battle-fields,* and the same inaiKEUvre 
will, no doubt, become common if it is ever the regular 
thing for cavalry to roll up and ride over infantry in loose 
order; and although the attack of successive lines of 
horsemen w-onld probably prevent the practice affecting 
the success of the charge, still it would be annoying, and 
increase the number of casualties. Now, it is very difficult 

* The ■Rnssian infantry at the battle of the Trobia, in 1799, were 
charged by the French cavalry when in line : they fired during the advance 
to the last niomcnt, lay down, and, letting the French hoiv.o pass over them, 
got uj) :?T)d gave them a volley that emptied many a saddle.--- VcZ'.oi. 
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for a dragoon to reacli witli liis sabre a man l^nng down^ 
ov even kneeling, beliind a small bush or rock ; in fact, tlio 
infantiy soldier is here almost absolutely safe from salan 
cuts, but not so from a lance thrust. Even n-jicn nn. 
enemy is sufficiently cunning to lie still and feign death, 
it is easy for the lancer, without checking his horse, to droi) 
his point into a body that he suspects to be capable of 
getting up again and firing into his back after he has 
passed. 

Besides the want of a carbine, which I dismiss as 
obviated by the introduction of scouts,” other objections 
which have been brought forward against lance- armed 
cavalry are — first, that the sword is more effective in a 
regular viilce. True, but if lancers charge compact and 
close in the fashion I hate urged, and also if every lancer 
devotes his attention to spearing the man immediately in 
front of him, without thinking particularly whether the 
lauce will stick in his body or not, there iviU not le much of 
a mSlee afterwards. After all, it does not matter so very 
miioli if a lancer does lose his weapon in this way ; for, 
unlike a swnrd, a lance can, or ought to be able to, bo 
relinquished instantly, and he has then his sabre to fall 
back upon. If the enemy are overthrown at the first 
onset, whicli is of course the great object, there will pro- 
bably be no great difficulty in afterwards recovering o.iiy 
lances that may have been left in focmen’s bodies. Of 
course, a lancer never thinks of relinquishing his weapon 
intentionally ; if engaged in a close melee, he makes a free 
use of both ends, and endeavours to clear himself from 
the press. Secondly, the lance has been objected to on 
account of the skill required for its effective use. A 
strange objection, which, if applied to all arms, would 
cause the Martini-Henry to give way again to old BrovMi 
Bess. Is the rival sabre of much avail in inaskilled = 
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hands? Of course, sldll is required to make the lancer 
formidable to his enemies, but the use of this ^Yeax)on is 
not more difficult to acquire than that of any other — all 
depends on instruction and practice. On the ‘whole, then, 
it would appear that the lance, in hands that can use it, 
is deserving of the highest respect, and that it would be 
well if the number of our lancer regiments was increased. 

The Lance . — Probably the weapon itself is capable of 
some improvement. The imj)roved lance ” of Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Dynon, an officer ^vell knowm in the service, was 
balanced at two-thirds of its length, instead of in the centre. 
The longer a lance is the better, provided it is not unwieldy, 
and this arrangement gives six feet of useful length instead 
of four and a half, without increasing the size or weiglit 
of the weapon. A form of lau»s-head similar to that of 
the Indian (Deccan) hog-spear has been recommended. 
This shape, resembling a narrow laurel leaf, is the product 
of years of experience, and it combines the greatest facilit 3 ^ 
for penetration with equal ease in withdrawing the blade 
after the thrust. Every old hog-hunter knows that spears 
are frequently sent through and through a boar, and again 
■withdrawn easily as the sportsman gallops on. It is pro- 
bably as strong as the regulation shape, but the mode of 
fastening to the shaft might be improved on. 

In lance- armed regiments the officers also should carry 
.lances. 

The Sahre . — British cavalry are all armed with the same 
sword, teclmieaily known as the light cavalry sabre. It is all 
in all a good wea]3on, and considerable joaiiis was originall^^ 
taken to fix on the best pattern for the blade. It is sliglitly 
curved, which is supposed to be beneficial in cutting, but 
the curve is small, in order that the power of using the 
point, which is by far the most formidable method of 
* fighting, may he retained. 
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lii appeals to mo tliat tlie curve in the blade is of very 
little benefit in the way of cutting, while it decidedly 
militates against straight thrusting. A good, heavy, and 
well-curved blade is certainly the best for cutting, par- 
ticularly when used in Asiatic fashion ; * but the slight curve 
in oiir regulation sabre can only assist the cutting power 
in a very small degree, while there can, I think, be no 
don])t that a perfectly straight s-word is most fitted for 
delivering point ; and as it is this ];)ractice which should 
be chieiiy inculcated, it wmuld seem proper to have a 
V'Capon as well adapted for it as possible. Gutting may he 
considered a secondary object. It is only at the instant 
of first shock that a man should avoid using the point 
(this for reasons Avell knowm to every cavalry officer) ; in 
the melee, or in single coftibat, to thrust rather than to 
cut should be his aim. Even for the latter purpose it 
is difficult to see why the straight hlade should have been 
so entirely abandoned. Our ancestors, wdiose hands were 
constantly on their sword-hilts, always wore straight 
blades. Eupert’s Cavaliers and Cromwell’s Eonsides were 
not bad cavalry; they all had straight swords, and used 
them sometimes with tremendous effect. 

Let us leave the ciuwed blade to Turk and Tartar, who 
never i^oint, and thoroughly understand how to nse their 
peculiar weapon to the greatest advantage : the straight 
sword is fittest for the European trooper. 

It is not, however, of any avail to argue about the host 
form of sword-blade, when measmres are taken to prevent 
the swx)rds from being of more use to the unfortunate men 
who carry them than a common stick. I use the woj-d 

^ Asiatics always use a very small hilt, so small that the wrist cannot 
play. They keep the arm straight, ami cut Irom tlie shoulder. Try this, 
and yon will Ibid it is %\ivpossihlo to halp “drawing” the blade to a coruaiu 
extent. They cannoi point, and n ever attempt to guard a blow with their 
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prevent ” advisedly, because for forty yoars or more lias 
one ■writer on these matters after another dechiimetl against 
the marvellous folly of the present aiTangemeiits. The 
authorities must, therefore, he perfectly well aware of tlio 
nature of the course they continue to pursue. 

The infantry soldier of the day is armed vdth a 
beautiful and delicate arm, and much pains is take'u to 
impress on him the necessity of preserving from injury 
the -weapon intrusted to his charge. Numerous minute 
regulations set forth the care with vdiieh the rifle is to 
bo treated. If the soldier even lets dowm the hntt 'vuth 
a bump wdien “ ordering arms,” he is liable to punishment. 
This is all as it should be ; but suppose that, instead of 
issuing these wise regulations, the .authorities had only 
concerned themselves with the?* outward apxiearance and 
polish of the arms, and moreover, let us suppose, had 
directed a steel washing-rod to be carried in each rifle- 
barrel, which by jolting and rattling about would of 
necessity destroy the fine edges of the rifling, and so 
render the weapon almost useless. The sabre of the 
dragoon is in effect of as much importance to him, as 
the rifle is to the foot soldier. It is of infinitely simpler 
construction, easier to clean, and easier to repair. It is, 
perhaps, for these reasons that the authorities have decreed 
tha.t this weapo’X), the effective wielding of ■vdiicli is the 
primary object of all the costly feeding, clothing, drilling, 
and training of both horse and man, shall be alicays in a 
more or less ineffective condition. I say always, because 
if, when on service, the sahres were sharpened every morn- 
ing (which is absurd), an hour’s rattling in the steel sca'h- 
bards would render them as blunt as ever. 

A blunt sword is lilte a rifle, the rifling of which has 
been destroyed. 

The steel scabbard, the cause of so-nmcli well“r«)nrided 
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ciomplaint, and still retained by tlie British cavalry, has 
not one single i^oint in its. favour. Thirty years ago 
General Sir Charles Napier wrote — 

^■'The cavalry steel scabbard is noisy, which is bad; 
Iieavy, winch is worse ; and it destroys the weapon’s sluirp 
edge, which is ivorst. The native wooden scabbard is the 
best.” 

Any one of these objections ought to be conclusive, 
more especially the last, which is absolutely fatal ; but 
with all together it is, to an ordinary mind, quite incom- 
prehensible how the steel scabbard, in its i3resent form, 
can be allo^ved to remain in the service. 

The dragoon’s sword should, then, be straight, broad 
rather than narrow ; the blade 36 inches in length, and 
“'razor-edged from heel to*point; ” w’^eight of the weapon 
rather heavier than at present, perhaps as much as 2|lbs. 
The hilt should not be too large, and it is of great 
importance to have the grip made rather flat, i.e., of oval 
not round section, in order that when in the wielder’s 
hand the blade may fall naturally , true. The scroll hilt, 
now abandoned, is probably superior to the open one. At 
least, it protects the hand more effectually — no small 
advantage — and balances the blade better. 

The scabbard should be of wood or leather, the former 
for choice. A wooden lining to the steel scabbard ■would 
be a great improvement, and ’would please those -sviio 
approve of that instrument of mischief on account of its 
(qijx’a ranee. It has, however, the defects of increased 
weiglit and expense. A wooden scabbard, made of tavo 
thin pieces bevelled off inside, and put together so that 
•win ill sheathed the sabre’s edge touches nothing, is the best. 
Tbe elastic slips of wood cliji the blade between them, 
and hold it steady. The ’whole is covered ’svith leather, ami 
sLod and bound with steel. It is strong, light, and cheap, 
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quite noiseless, and perfectly preseiTes the weapon’s edge. 
They wear well. I have seen some of this sort, helongiiig 
to a corps of native cavalry employed on the North-west 
Indian frontier. They had been in more than one cam- 
paign, and had seen a deal of rough work on the border 
outposts, etc. ; j'-et many w'ere 20 and SO years old. 
The leather was renewed every four or hve years at a 
trifling expense. The steel shoe must be secmnly fastened 
on ; if this is carelessly done, it is of course liable to come 
off. A strong wooden scabbard for a dragoon’s sword 
w^onld weigh about ll- lb. to If lb., whereas a steel 
regulation scabbard weighs 2 lbs. 3 oz<^ The total -weight 
of the dragoon’s sword and scabbard, as proposed, would be 
4 lbs. 4 02 ., against 5 lbs. 10|- oz. as at present. ; ^ 

That of the lancer and hussar might be shorter and 
lighter, weighing, with scabbard, about 3 lbs. 12 oz. 

Fire-arms . — By far the most important of fire-arms used 
by cavalry would be the rifle of the regular scouts ” or skir- 
mishers, supposing such a class to be introduced. I have 
before remarked that a repeating arm appears most suitable. 
It is nearly certain that such wull be the arm of the 
future for all classes of soldiers, but so far as I can ascer- 
tain, no good military weapon of this sort has as j'-et been 
produced. They wnre, I believe, used in the American 
war, and are in existence in small numbers in several 
larmics, but do not yet appear to have rGached such a stage 
of perfection as to warrant their general introduction. 
The “ Winchester ” is, I am told, the best extant, l)ut its 
mechanism seems too delicate and its trajectory too high 
for it to be really serviceable as a soldier’s weapon. It 
would, however, be well worth the wdiile of Government 
to institute an inquiry into the merits and demerits of this 
class of fire-arms, and a prize offered for the best military 
arm of the sort might, perhaps, result in tin'- production 
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of a really Talnable -weapon. At present mamifaotiirers 
seem to have devoted themselves to getthig as large a 
nmnher of reserve shots as possible,* but this is by no 
means the highest desideratum from a military point of 
vie-w ; eight or ten cartridges in the magazine would 1)6 
a good reserve for all j)ractical purjjoses, and this vroulcl 
allow of a longer cartridge being used, containing a larger 
charge of powder. It wo-uld be highly deshable that the 
arm should take the same ammunition as the ordinary 
rille of the infantry soldier. 

At present ‘‘ scouts,” f if introduced, would be best armed 
with the regulation Martini-Henry. 

With regard to'carbines, that, carried by British cavalry 
is pretty certain to be a good one, and no more need be 
said about it. The lancei*’s pistol should certainly be a 
revolver. Why should not a service revolver be issued 
to lancer regiments and to all horse and field batteries (at 
least, to drivers and non-commissioned officers), also to 
sergeants and trumpeters of dragoons and hussars, and 
to such officers as might choose to equip themselves with it 
at their own expense 2 

. Dress and Personal EqiLi^ment. 

Much nonsense is talked at times about this or that 
looldiig w’-eU or the reverse, soldierhke, or unsoldier-like. 
As a fact, appearances are almost entirely a matter 
of custom. Whatever the eye is accustomed to, we are 
apt to think is all right. As to the dress of soldiers, 
whatever is neat and not absolutely repulsive in colour, 
looks -well; and whatever is good of its kind, and mani- 

* Thc3 -Winchester carries foui'fceen cartridges in its magazine. 

• t Scouts in the sense I have used the woi'd in the previous chapiers, 
i.t'., a separate class of rifle-armed skirmishers. 
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festly well ada];)ted to tlie purpose for wliicli it is intended, 
is emphatically soldierlike. 

The head-dress of cavalry of every sort ought, I think., 
to be a helmet. It resists sword-cuts., and appears 
almost equally well' adapted to every climate. The ex- 
perience of many officers shows that one can be worii with 
tolerable comfort under a hot Indian sun. The poli sited 
metal reflects the ra 3 ^s, and the helmet feels cool outside, 
even if it has been exposed for hours. 

The present head-dress of the lancers is certninly 
picturesque, but it has the defect of leaving iniprotoctcd 
tliG back of the head — -a part, however, which should bo 
carefully guarded both from sun and Sword stroke. The 
lancer “cap” (or whatever it ought to be called) is, I 
believe, an imitation of the patioual head-dress of the 
Poles, and may be consistently worn by a man who is still 
called a Hulan or Uhlan, and is very likely of Polish birth, 
but seems rather out of place on the head of a born and 
bred Englishman. 

The lancer helmet might be of steel, a spike being 
substituted for the plume of the dragoon. 

I think a neat light helmet might advantageously 
replace the hussar’s busby— another exotic which has 
taken root in the British service. 

Now that a helmet is about to be issued (1876) to the 
wdiolo of our infantry, there can be hardly any reason for 
retainmg the anomalous and not very serviceable head- 
dresses of our so-called light cavalry. It is to be hoped., 
however, tliat the authorities, in seeking after new^ ])a,ttGr.ns, 
will have regard to comfort and utility, as well as to appear- 
ances. P’or a really good pattern of a fighting head-dress, 
look at that which was worn by Cromwell’s troopers ! It 
has certainly the defect of being neither G-erman nor 
Erencli, but that might for once be overlooked. 
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Every one, I tliink, except a few wlio worsliip appear-' 
anees, would like to see tlie men’s body-clothing somewhat 
looser and easier than it now is. A mounted man is, and 
ought to be, tight about the legs, but if he is to fight, gh e 
him lots of room to move his arms, and full play for his 
chest and internal organs. Some day I hope to see the 
Britisli soldier with only one dress — to be his full dress 
when new and his undress after two years. This is what 
is really wanted, and it would much save the men’s pockets. 
I think this suggestion has been made at least once liefore. 

Tlie new pomtaloons and boots are a great improvement 
on the old booted overall, although the latter was not an 
uncomfortable leg-dress. Gare should, however, be taken 
to get a really good pattern for troopers’ boots, or they will 
cause the wearers much discomfort. If any one will take a 
top-boot by a good London maker, he will see with wdiat 
skilful care it is made to bag out above the heel. This is 
to allow the horseman to bend his ankle and keep his heel 
dow w’^hen in the saddle ; it also makes a vast difference 
in the ease with which the boot is put on and taken off. A 
boot may be made very roomy above the heel without at all 
injuring the appearance, and such boots 2bTe, mtens paribus, 
the most comfortable. When, however, the new military 
boot was introduced, this iDoint was neglected — -purposely, I 
believe, because it was supposed to be “unmilitaiy,’' or 
not smart enough ! In consequence of this, tlie men 
found their boots unpleasant to -wear and impossible to get 
out of when a little wet. Loud were the outcries whieli 
followed, and some people, without reflecting, coiidomned tlio 
l)oots in toto. It is to he hoped that, defects in the paitcni 
having been found out by experience and remedied, there 
will he no more complaints of this' sort. 

It is, however, true that a high boot when wet is always 
rather diilicult to remove, and also to put on ;igaiii. To 
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provide a perfect remedy for this is diftieiilt. It voiild 
probably be the best plan to ado^ot a boot on tlio principle 
of the “Field” boot; this possesses the additional advfUitage 
of being suitable for dismounted work. It should, of 
course, be made light, and perhaps need not be so much 
split. up in front ; a few trials would determine what modifi- 
cations are necessary to convert it into a suitable leg-dress 
for the cavalry soldier. Boots on this plan can be easily 
and quieldy taken off and put on, whetlior wet or dry ; and, 
more than that, by simply loosening the lace, a man can 
sleep in his hoots with comfort. If well and neatly made, 
I do not think any but a prejudiced eye would be likely 
to object to their appearance. 

The Hessian style of boot is very nice and neat to look 
at, but I question if, for real uti^ty, they ought not to come 
higher up the leg, like Jack or Napoleon boots. In riding 
through woods or scrub, or the particularly thorny jungles 
that one sometimes meets with abroad (and it must be 
remembered that cavalry will have to make up their minds 
to go now'-a-days into all sorts of places), it is a decided 
protection to have the upper edge of the boot level with 
the knee. The higher a boot is the drier it keeps a man’s 
leg, and if a man’s hoot comes up and his cloak, or outer 
covering, down to his knees when in the saddle, that man 
will be as well protected as he can he in wet weather. 

On the other hand, a high hoot is not so convenient as 
a Hessian for dismomitecl service. It would, then, bo 
better for the regular “ scouts,” and perhaps for all light 
cavahy, to wear, the latter. 

Spurs should decidedly ho huckhd, and not fixed spurs 
of any sort. Fixed spurs are simply dangerous to ride iu ; 
for if a man gets unseated, the fixed spur catching in 
the stirrup, or any part of the liorsc furniture, luings up 
the unfortnhate wretch, and death or very serious injury 
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is the result ; whereas the bucMed spur gives, or is torn 
off altogether, and the wearer escapes with little or no 
damage. 

I think a greatcoat with sleeves is better than a cloak ; 
it is not so heavy, equally warm and comfortable, and 
allo\vs a man to use his sword, which he cannot do in a 
cloak. Fhe-arms (except by vedettes) "will onl,y be used 
dismounted, and then, of course, the coat or cloak must 
come off. 

The garment itself should be of waterproof material, 
not too heavy, and of such a length as to cover the man’s 
knees when mounted.* 

Gauntlets ought to be worn by all cavalry -without 
exception. I do not mean merely a long leather glove, 
which is of little or no aeVantage except for show, but a real 
gauntlet to keep out s-word-cuts, like that suggested by 
Nolan. Everybody is aw^are that a slight wound on either 
wrist must render the cavadry soldier helpless; and how 
can such be guarded against in a miUSe ? The gauntlet 
need, not be so long as the native one Nolan recom- 
mended. I have seen an excellent sort -which are, or were, 
in use in some of the Indian irrregular regiments : the 
hand is not unlike that of a cricketing glove, steel chains 
taking the place of indiarnbher ; the • low-er part of the 
glove is entirely made of chain-mail. These gauntlets are 
not heav}?-, allow" of a perfect grip of the sv/ord-hilt, and 
completely protect the wrist and forearm. 

It is also important that scales, or something of that 
nature, should he re-introduced to defend the shoulders. A 
piece of curh-chain, five-eighths of an inch broad, sowui 
into the coat along each shoulder, w" 0 -uld, I Ijclieve, save 

* I am told a pattern of coat or cloak is no-tv under consideration 
%vlii<di tvill unite all the above desiderate, besides others wLicli have not 



?ii}.any a poor fellow’s life in Ijattle. In aclaition to dowii" 
right blows, many of which are naturally aimed tit this 
part, and which probably prove fatal if not guarded, cuts 
may ofton^ glance off the helmet, or even off one’s sword, 
inflicting wounds suflicicnt to disable, if they do iiot hill, 
Nearly all the continental cavalries wear shoulder-guards 
of- some description. 

Method of Carry ing Arms. 

This involves the question of belts and accoutrements. 
Those who have studied the subject and are not prejudiced 
in favour of present arrangements can hardly come to any 
other conclusion than that the cavalry soldier is at present 
accoutred on a wrong princii^le. • I believe it to be a fact 
beyond aU contravention, that the proper, i.e., the best, 
method of wearing a sword is to carry it in. the frog of a 
a shoulder-belt or “baldrick.” 

It is not knovm who invented the present sling-belt, 
but a hundred years ago, when swords Vv’ere commonly 
worn, and very much more frequently in nse than at the 
present day, all classes of men, soldier and civilian alike, 
wore the sword in a baldrick. It is, in fact, the only way 
of carrying a sword with comfort in all situations, whether 
on liorsebacli or on foot.* 

With the present complicated sling arrangement the 
weapon bangs about, and cannot ride steadily, even when 
kept down by heavy sabretache. No sort of hooking up 
will prevent it being infinitely in the wearer’s waiy when, 
dismounted — a very serious objection now that all skirmish- 
ing will have to be conducted in this'-, fashion. Another 
fault is, that the belt, sustaining the whole -weight of the 

* I maj remark tlia.t the lato Lord Clyde, -wlion on ss,vvice, ahvay.-: '■.vta-ii 
his sword in this fashion. 

\ 
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sabre and sabretache, niiist be drawn very tight ; this and 
the jolting of the sword is apt to strain the internal organs, 
and may even lead to serious disorders. 

But carried in a baldrick, the sword rides steadily, does 
not incon.veiiiencG the w’’carer when moving rapidly, and is 
as little as possible in the way when he is dismounted. 

The present pouch-belt, too, is a elunisy and uncomfort- 
able concern, already discontinued in tbe most advanced 
cavalries. The troojDer’s ammunition can he most con- 
veniently carried in one or two pouches * on the waist-belfe ; 
and. if the latter be at the same time reheved of the weight 
of the sword, the soldier would he greatly the gaiiner in the 
matter of comfoi’t. The ammunition is much more easily 
got at, and a larger quantity can be carried than at present. 
The belt with pouches ^nst, of course, be always worn 
outside the coat or tunic. Vedettes could also wear it out- 
side the greatcoat, if necessary. 

Many experiments have been tried as to the best way of 
carrying the carbine, and very different methods ohtam in 
various cavalries. There is, however, no method which 
does not seem to have its own defects, and so I suppose it 
must always remain, from the natural, and never altogether 
to he got over, inappropriateness of a gun on a horse. 

Admitting, hownver, the necessity for the fire-arm, 
it only remains to arrange for its conveyance in the 
most convenient manner. All the methods of carrying 
the carbine fall naturally into tw'o classes : in the lj.rst it 
is attached to the horse, in the second to the man. The 
defects of the former are, that if the trooper is unhorsed, 
lie is deprived of his fire-arm at the very time when it 
would be most useful to him for his own defence ; he. is in 
the same predicament if his horse is hilled, and happens 
to fall on his off side. Also, the men cannot dismount 


* They might bold 1.5 rounds each. 
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iustantly if required to use tlieic fire-arms on foot. The 
great ohjection to the second class of methods is, that the 
man is fatigued with the additional weight of the vreapon, 
while the horse is not in any way relioTod. This is a 
serious objection; and no doubt, when the man carries the 
carbine, the sabre should be attached to the saddle, as is 
done in the Italian cavalry. 

It is quite probable that this principle is tlie most 
correct, but the question is one which can only be satis- 
factorily settled by actual trial and experiment. In the 
mean time our present system, though not perfect, is not 
a bad one, and we have nothing to complain of. 

"We see that there is a choice of .wa,ys of carrying a 
carbine, but when it comes to arming sldrmishers with, 
a full-sized rifle, the question of oarrying that is limited by 
possibilities. The only plan I have ever heard of which 
appears really satisfactory is that called the “ Namaqua 
bucket,” or some modification of it. It is fully described 
in Galton’s “ Art of Travel,” page 241. A bucket, deep 
enough to contain the stock as far as the small of the butt, 
is fixed on the off side of the saddle, below -where the 
wallet now is. The rifle is placed in this, hammer to the 
front ; the barrel passes under the right arm, the bucket 
being adjusted for that purpose. A thigh-strap may be 
used for increased security, if thought advisable. Mr. 
Galton says : “ The gun is perfectly safe : it never comes 
below the armpit, even in taking a drop leap : it is pulled 
out in an instant by bringing the elbow forwards in front 
of the gun and then backwards, pressing against the side ; 
by this manmuvre the gun is thrown to the outside of tlie 
arm ; then, lowering the hand, catch the gun as near tlie 
trigger-guard as you can, and lift it out of the bag 
(bucket). Any sized gun can be carried in this fashion, 
■■ and it offers no difficulty in mounting or dismoiinling.” . 
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Tlie 23 istol, or revolver of tlie laneer, slionld ahYa 3 T- be 
cniTied on the person : about this there can, I think, be no 
doubt. It 'would be in a holster, attached to the vaiist-belt 
on the left side, with an ammunition pouch containing 
25 rounds on the right. , 

We have now run over the principal articles of dress, 
accoutrements, etc., and must, turn to the more dihicult 
and important question of horse eq[uipment. 

Saddlery and Kit carried on the Horse. 

Here the great point for consideration is how to save 
weight to the utmost possible extent. Nothing whatever 
ought to be carried upon the horse, but what is absolutely 
essential for the efficiesicy of man and beast when on 
actual service. The saddlery itself ought to be lightened 
to the utmost extent consistent with a sufficient degree of 
strength and durability, and the kit must be reduced to the 
barest necessaries. The governing maxim that dead weight 
means weakness will probably be subscribed to by every 
cavalry officer and soldier, but in practice it is sadly dis- 
regarded. Not even a strap, or a buckle, or the smallest 
article of any description should ever be ordered without 
a firm conviction, arrived at after the most careful con- 
sideration, that it cannot possibly be dispensed with. The 
question of w’eight should be paramount and all-pervading. 
Nothing can be wnrse than the system of carrying a lot of 
things because they are lihely to be useful, or because, after 
all, they don't weigh much. It is in this w’ay that cavalry 
weights have come to be what they are ; ounces run up to 
pounds, and pounds to stones, until the uiihappj’- horses 
are so overloaded that the power of the arm is lost, and 
cavah’y, which on the field of battle might paralyze the 
foe hy the swiftness of its attacks, is reduced to a eoudition* 
of helpless and inglorious inactivity. 
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Ill the first part of these notes, I have eiideaYOiired to 
bring out how ahsolutelj^ necessary it is for the very 
existence of cavalry in the present day* that their horses 
should be able to do what no other horses except troop- 
horses find difficult, and that is to gallop a mile or so at 
a by no means extravagant pace, without being utterly 
blown and exhausted. The only way in which they can bo 
rendered capable of accomplishing this feat is by reduehig 
their load to something Avhich is knoAVii to be within — if 
only just within — the powers of a horse, not of a camel or 
an elephant, to carry. 

On the opposite page will be found tlm weights of the 
present saddlery, kit, etc., as given in the “ Soldier’s 
Pocket-book,” * in juxtaposition to which I have placed a 
similar list, with the articles and*their weights as I think 
they might be ; and it wdll be convenient if I take the 
various items as they occur in that list. 

First, as to saddlery. A saddle with its ordinary 
appurtenances — girths and stirrups, and a bridle — are, of 
course, absolute necessaries. The service saddle is, take 
it all round, a good one; but there is, to the ordinary mind, 
no doubt but that its weight might easily be lessened. 
One stone, or 14 lbs., for saddle and pannels alone seems 
to me sufficient. The pannels of a military saddle give 
so large a bearing surface that the saddle itself can bo 
made light, AAuthout any of the disadvantages which attend 
the use of too small saddles of the hunting pattern. The 
peak of the present saddle is needlessly high, Avhich pri'- 
vents the man getting doAvn his hand (of Avhich more 
anon) ; the daps, also, might bo made smaller. 

I 'i.n’efor tailing tlic weiglits as laid down by Sir G. AVol&cloy to tlioso 
obtained from any other source known to me; for if those arc not pre- 
cisely u’hiit cavaliy horses are at this moment carrying, it is reasouiirolo to 
Kiii)i)orie that what is stated by so great an authority is, at all events, whai 
the ilca'se Guards intend them to bo in the future. 
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AktH'IjKS CAllUIER ON H.ORSB AND ARTICDES THAT ARE AHSOIiUTELT 


IfoRSE Eciui [AMENT. (“ Soldior S 
Pocket Pook.”) 


Saddlery. st. lb. oz. 

Saddle and panuels 13 8 

SuiTup-loatUnrs 0 0 11-| 

Stirrups 0 2 4 

Erousfci>l;ite 0 1 3 

Surcingle 0 1 0 

Biiggagc-s traps 0 0 8|- 

Pair of wallets 0 2 0 

Skoe-cases and shoes 0 2 8 

Hide rope 0 0 7^ 


2 0 2i 

Equipment o)t Saddle. 

Numnah 0 2 10-^ 

Sheepskin 0 5 8 

Hoof-picker 0 0 *1^ 

Picketing-peg 0 2 0 

Corn-sack 0 1 14 

Mess tin 0 1 6 

No8e*-bag 0 1 34 

Hay -nets 0 2 6 

Greatcoat 0 7 9 

■Waterproof cloak 0 3 8 


2 0 2 | 

Articles in Wallets. 


1 pair clrav;ers 0 0 14'| 

1 „ socks 0 0 5 

1 towel 0 0 

1 flannel shirt. 0 0 10 

Porsige cap 0 0 5 

ITold-rdl 0 10 

1 pair ankle hoots 0 2 7 

1 Khoo-lini.s'h 0 0 3-i- 

1 horse-brush 0 0 8 

CniTy-coinh... 0 0 12 

Oil tin 0 0 4 

Tin of blacking 0 0 5 

Account-book 0 0 2 


0 8 3i 

Total 4 8 Si- 


NECESSAET, EEINS AIL TH.Vr NSED 
BE CARKIED on THii: HoliSE. 


Saddlery. st. lb. os. 

Saddle and pannels 1 0 0 

Girth 0 0 10 

Stirrup-leathers 0 O 11 

Stirrups 0 I S 

Breastplate (hunting) ... 0 0 12 

Surcingle 0 0 10 

Baggage-istraps 0 0 S 

Cloak „ 0 0 5 

Pair of side- bags and 

shoe-casos combined... 0 6 0 

Numnah 0 2 0 


1 13 0 

Equipment on Saddle. 


Greatcoat 0 7 0 

Blanket 0 5 0 

Picketing -rope (double)... 0 18 

,, pegs 0 3 0 

Corn-sack 0 16 

Mess tin 0 1 6 

No.se-bag 0 0 12 

Forage net (one) 0 1 0 


17 0 


Articles in Skle-lags, 


Poi’age cap 

0 0 5 

Brush 

0 0 8 

Curry-comb 

0 0 12 

Towel 

0 0 7 

Hold-all 

0 10 


0 3 0 

Total............ 
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It will be observed that Sir G. Wolseley’s saddlery 
includes neither girths nor crupper. As to the latter, it 
is well omitted, being, as most people have now agreed, 
useless, and its weight, about 12 oz., may therefore be 
saved. Girths, however, or at least one girth, are ad- 
visable. It is true that the surcingle, the strongest known 
method of attaching the saddle to a horse, would probably 
suffice ])y itself to keep the two together under all circum- 
stances ; still, in a point of such importance, it is as well 
to have something additional to rely on. One girth, though, 
is quite enough, and would weigh about 10 oz. Stirrup- 
leathers and stirrups natural^ come next... The latter are 
far too heavy — a pound and a half is ample for them. 

The present breastplate is so contrived that it cannot 
well lorevent the saddle slipping,’' attached as it is to the 
pjeak ; the hunting breastplate, however, being designed 
and used by practical men, does perform its office, and is 
also lighter. I have already said all I intend about 
things being “ soldierlike,” or otherwise. No bosses or 
ornaments should be permitted. The surcingle need only 
■ weigh 10 oz. and yet be strong enough for anything. 
Baggage-straps I put at 8 oz. Wallets must be 
condemned as most nnhandy contrivances. In the first 
place, all dead weight should be carried as low as possible, 
as it then rides so much more steadily ; but passing over 
this, they are certainly most objectionable, in that when 
the cloak is placed over them a pack is formed so hi'fli 
that it is impossible for the rider to get down his la’idlo- 
haiid. Now, it is absolutely necessary for a man riding 
anything but a steady and well-broken horse to be able ti) 
get his hands down on occasion. . All horses fire not steady 
or perfectly broken ; and I suppose in war time regiments 
may have to put up with very raw remounts indeed, and 
' such horses cannot be properly ridden ^vith tlic present 
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awkward arraaigement in fi’ont of the horsemen. Ir. i- 
when the men are mounted on sinail Asiatic ]ua-s< •-. the 
eyil is imioh increased, and the appearance alM) 
ludicrous; nothing but a head and part of a noA'.k l-nng 
Been in front of the saddle. It is probable iluti ni. -a 
eavaliy officers have read Major Bwyer's “ Sec is and 
Baddies,” etc. In pages 101 and 102, and also at page 
125, will be found certain remarks on this defect, eouciicd 
in language more forcible, and from a standpoint mi>re 
scientific, than I can pretend to. 

The best way of carrying the very few articles that must 
needs go upon the Jiorse is to have them in small saddle- 
bags (tache-pockets). They might he made with a shoe- 
pocket at the back of each bag, and on the upper side a 
receptacle for cartridges, ^^ails might be carried in each ; 
also a hoof-picker (1-|- oz.) in the near, and an oil tin (4 oz.) 
in the off ease. Including these and the shoes, I calculate 
the weight of the pair of bags would amount to about 0 ibs. 

A numnah (or numdah) I consider a necessity. Unfor- 
tunately, there must be something under the saddle, or the 
covering of the pannels gets hard and w-ears out. There 
might, however, be a strap passed along under the seat 
from front to rear,, to keep the numdah well up into the 
fork of the saddle, otherwise the advantage of a free 
current of air along the horse’s back is lost. Tlio nuindali 
had better not be too thick or made of coarse felt, kfiue 
lelt absorbs moisture just as well, if not l)etter than c<,»a r,so, 
and lasts longer. English felt is not always the besi. 
The iiunidah need not weigh more tlian 2 li)s. 

A sheepskin I omit altogether. It has ceruu’u ad- 
vantages and certain disadvantages, the former, p(.o,‘iia]is, 
predominating until its 5| lbs. of actual weight are iait 
into the scale; then the advantages, such as they are, kiek 
the beam. 
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In the calculation of 'weight here copied, the author of 
the ‘'Soldier’s Pocket-Book” has omitted tlie hritlio ; and as 
this is in strict conformity with racing huv — the only code 
that deals with the weights carried hy horses — I liavo done 
the same. A military bit and bridle, however, is a very 
different thing from a racing snaffle ; and vvhen the -v^^eight 
amounts to 7 1 lbs. or more, I have no doubt the horses 
feel it. It is not within the scoi)e of tliesci notes to say 
anytiiing a])Out bitting. I must refer my friends to ]\rajor 
Dwyer for that, but it is allowable to remark that our hats 
are unnecessarily large. I should tliiiik a pound might be 
taken off and the bits be more suited than at present 
to average horses. No doubt, also, the head-stall might he 
somewhat lightened. Lot ns therefore call the weight of 
the bridle 6 lbs. • 

The above includes all tlie saddlery proper. Leaving 
out the bridle, it weighs 1 st. 12 Ihs. 12 o’z. 

We now come to the consideration of what amount of 
kit is admissible for carriage on the horse’s back. It is 
stated above tliat only such articles asT eaiinot possibly bo 
done without should be included, and I hope to show that, 
by a strict application of this principle, the horse’s burden 
may he still further decreased. In making our calculations 
we slionld bear in mind that it is a sad waste of forct'. 
to insist on the soldier carrying about with him a (juaritity 
of clothes and other things which, however coiivoiiiciit, are 
not “ necessaries,” except in the technical sense; for, oven 
in the field, in an ordinary waiy, the men arc not stqa'irated, 
from the baggage, conve.yed in light carts or on the pack 
animals of the regiment, for more than a single nighl; ; and 
if, by reason of hard service, the light baggage of the corps 
is not aide to get up to it for a considerable time-- say, three 
or four days— we know very well that such loss is not very 
much felt, because the same circumstances iliat jirevent tln^ 
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baggage from eomiiig up will generally cause every iiidi- 
A'idiia] to be so fully eniplo^^ed that lie will feel liimseif 
lucky if he can find time and oj)portunity for eating and 
sleeping ; as for changing or washing his clothes, or making 
any attempt to furbish himself up, that will be manifestly 
out of the question. Consequently we may at once dis- 
pense with the valise, which, indeed, seems for some time 
past to have had no friends. Sir Garnet Wolseloy also 
omits it entirely. 

With regard to the remaining articles,. I think the 
mdk’pensa'bles, as distinguished from the mere ‘'necessaries,” 
are, first, an additional covering for the man himself, in the 
shape of a cloak or the greatcoat before described, and 
■with this may be coupled, as equally important, a blanket 
for the comfort and protection of the horse. Picketing- 
gear must also be taken; also nose-bag, corn-sack, mess tin, 
and forage net; and, besides these, there will be a few things 
to go in the side-hags. 

The greatcoat will w^eigh about 7 lbs. ; the blanket 5 lbs. 
I think a good light blanket can be got of this weight. 
As for picketing-gear, it may be as light as possible, 
but the system ought certainly to be individual. As 
for picketing by ranks to a long rope or chain, it may do 
very w’-ell for artillery or the train, where, as Sir Garnet 
Wolseley says, the rope can be stretched hetw^eeii \vaggons, 
and where the same number of horses are constantly to- 
gether; but with cavalry, circumstances are totally different. 
No arm is so liable to be broken up into small paidics and 
detaeliments, and it is indispensable that every little out- 
post or escort should he able to picket its horses with 
facility and on a uniform plan. At least two x)egs and a 
rope as a heel-rope are necessary for each horse. I allo^v 
1|- lb. .for heel-rope and fetlock-chain, including sliaclde 
and fctlock-strap. Pegs may be of wood or iron. The 
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Latter are stronger, smaller, and in every way more con- 
venient. Unfortunately they are heavy, the smallest 
useful si 2 :e weighing lb. each. I reduce the weight of 
the corn-sack to 1 lb. 6 oz. The service mess tin also 
weighs 1 lb. 6 oz. A nose-bag of blanketing or any 
strong coarse stuff, with no leather about it, only weighs 
12 oz., and is as good as any other kind. One forage net 
per man is ample ; it need only weigh 1 lb. 

There now only remain the articles to be carried in 
the side-bags. A change of clothing appears to be inad- 
missible for the reasons before stated. Ankle-boots must 
go with the clothing. It is to be hopfid a. man’s water- 
proof greatcoat would keep him tolerably dry; if other- 
wise, I cannot see that the change of underclothing now 
carried in the wallets would b^ of any benefit as long as 
the cloth uniform remained wet. The ankle-boots I con- 
fess I regret, but the boot I have suggested would not, I 
think, be found uncomfortable, even if worn for several 
days and nights together. I allow a forage cap (5 oz.), 
a hold-all (1 lb.), and a towel lb.). If a man has a piece 
of soap about him he may always enjoy the luxury of a 
w^ash, provided there is time and water to spare. The 
shoe-brush and tin of blacking are not wanted ; the horse- 
brush (8 oz.) and curry-comb (8 oz.) certainly are. 

A water-bottle is included in the present field equip- 
ment. It is, however, very heavy, and holds but little. 
In almost any part of Europe the men would have Buin- 
cient opportunities of satisfying their thirst by the way ; 
in Eastern countries, however, the ease is different, and 
there all cavahy ought to be provided with a little goat- 
skin, or “mussuk,” as it is called, of ordinary leather. 

■ One of these holds i^ipwards of a gallon of water, and 
weighs when full 6 lbs. It is carried slung under the 
horse’s belly, the girth preventing it touching the skin. 
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I should ]3i’opose to carry the reduced Idt as follows 
The greatcoat, folded flat, to he laid over the front of the 
saddle, the centre of it in advance of the peak, and to he 
secured with three straps (6 oz.). The pegs to be in a 
leather case or pocket attached to the forepart of the off 
pannel, slanted forwards, and with the mouth in such a 
position that the pegs may be withdrawn without inifasten- 
ing the greatcoat. The rope to be carried on the near 
side ; it would be doubled to a length of about 20 inches, 
one end being fastened to the ring on the peak of the 
saddle, the other would be passed a dozen or more times 
round the folds and secure them ; the rope thus made up 
would be passed under the near side cloak-strap and kept 
steady. The side-bags would, of course, be carried one on 
each side of the saddle, si^pended to “ D’s ” in the usual 
fashion. The blanket, rolled, would be behind the saddle, 
the corn-sack and nose-bag underneath it ; the whole 
secured by the baggage-straps. 

The total w^eight of the saddlery and kit as proposed is 
S st. 9 lbs., being the same for all cavahy. The man’s 
arms, accoutrements, and ammunition weigh — for the dra- 
goon, 1 st. 5 lbs. ; for the hussar, 1 st. 3 lbs. ; for the 
lancer, 1 stone. The dragoon himself, in liis uniform coat 
and pantaloons, weighs 11 st. 7 lbs. ; the hussar, 9 st. 7 lbs . ; 
the lancer, 10 st. 7 lbs. ; to which half a stone may be 
added in each case for helmet, boots, and spurs. 

Two days’ cooked rations add 4 lbs., and one day’s corn 
10 lbs., to the above. 

The total weight of the dragoon completely and fully 
equipped for service, •with food and ammunition complete, 
will bo 18 stone ; of the hussar, 15 st. 10 lbs. ; of the 
lancer, 16 st. 3 lbs. "Without rations and corn the w^eiglits 
would be one stone less all round. The scouts of oacli 
would prubfibly ride about half a stone heavier. 
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In enlisting recruits, great attention slioulxl be paid, to 
■ their weight Fix the height and chest incasiiremont ;it 
what you please, hut let there he also a standard of yreight, 
whicii should never he exceeded. Lads of IB or so alwin's 
fill out and increase in weight hetween that ago and 25. 
Onr recruits are mostly drawn from the poorer classes, 
and regular meals of good food, coupled w.ith the care 
which is everywhere taken of the soldier’s health, often 
causes them to develop in size and weight in a very 
marked degree. The maxim um weight for dragoon recruits 
should, I believe, he about 10 st. 10 Ihs., that for hussars 
9 stone, and for lancers 10 stone. In addition to this I 
will go a step further, and propose that when cavalry 
soldiers much exceed the .average -weight of their class, 
they should be drafted into the^next one. Tims, a hussar 
who reaches 10 st. 7 Ihs., — the average weight of the lancer 
— should he transferred to a lancer regiment, and a lancer 
reaching the average weight of a dragoon should he sent 
to the dragoons. Men of the latter class who exceed 
12 st. 7 lbs. are too heavy to he cavalry soldiers at all — that 
is, they are too heavy to be properly mounted — and they 
might well be passed on, not to the infantry, as Nolan 
suggested, hut to the artillery, who would he glad of such 
fine powerful men as gunners : being trained riders and 
disciplined soldiers, it would not take long to teach them 
their new’- duties, and the plan would appear to he Ofp-ially 
])enefieial to both services. Of course, men vdiosc time had 
nearly expired, and also all non-commissioned oilicers, 
would he exempted from the operation of this rule, 

Organimtion. 

It ought to, be clearly understood by all sohlic.M's tha.t 
r ([iiostions of organization depend entirely on iarilrs ; 
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tlia,t is to say, when it has been determined what are tlie 
tacdics most suited to the present state of the :u't of war. 
such an organiiiation ought to be adopted as will lend its-olf 
ruost readily to the recognized tactical system. To reverse 
tills and endeavour to fit modern tactics to an obsoh'tc 
organization, as is now being done in the case of the 
infantry, can only he attended with very unsatisfactory 
results. “ ISlew wnne should not ho put into old 
bottles.” , 

If, therefore, the statements and so forth contained in 
the preceding chapters are hut moderately correct, a great 
change in the organization and equipment of British 
cavalry is absolutely necessary ; it follows, in fact, like the 
corollary of one of EnclicTs propositions. 

Nearly all the cavalries of Europe liave been more or 
less reorganized within the last ten or fifteen years ; not, 
certainly, to the extent that -wonld a.ppear necessary for the 
British horse, for two reasons — first, because so advanced 
a tactical system as that which I have ventured to propose 
is not yet fully recognized among them ; secondly, because 
their previous organization was far more perfect than ours 
is at the present moment. 

The happily insular position of England, w'hioli almost 
precludes the possibility of her being forced into a land -war, 
has, as we all biow, caused her army to be comparatively 
neglected. The British army much resomblos one of our 
own old country houses, whore speeimens of the Ijandi-* 
work of the huilclcrs of half a dozen different epochs may 
he discovered in the same edifice. Hero a hit of Tudor, 
there a bit of Gothic or Eenaissance; the whole not a little 
over] a, id with Georgian stucco, and green with tins ivy 
'whicli has grown up in our peaceful Victorian ora. 

TIio fatit is, the armies of every Great Power have been 
i'eorganized or rebuilt at Icsast half a dozen times withiu 
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the last hundred years ; whereas ours., altliough alterations 
have necessarily taken place in the same time, has recGived 
its improvements bit by bit, almost invariably in iniitaiion 
of some foreign model, and never on any well-considerGd 
or comprehensive plan. 

It is true that the reorganizations of foreign aimiios 
have in most cases been undertaken in consequence of 
some huge disaster, which has forced that particular 
nation to amend its mihtary errors or suffer intolerable 
penalties. Let it be the prayer of every patriotic soldier 
that England as a nation may be brought to see the 
wisdom of getting her reorganization done, and that right 
quickly, before compelled thereto by some great national 
calamity. 

To return, however, to the «fSiTbject. Every system of 
organization depends on its unit. The unit of cava-hy in 
the field, that is to say, the tactical 'unit, is the squadron. 
In every European cavalry, except that of England, the 
squadron is also the unit of organization. For it has come 
to be acknowledged as a principle in war, that the same 
men should always be under the same leaders, whether in 
quarters or on jDarade, in the bivouac or in battle. The 
importance of this principle can hardly be overrated, but 
it can only be carried out by malting the tactical unit and 
the unit of organization one and the same body. 

Now, in the British cavalry, the unit of orrjardzailon is 
the troop {i.e., half a squadron). 

The effect of this is, that the men on parade (and 
consequently in action) are not under the cojuiuand of 
their own officers ; for the most fartiinate squadron emt 
only have for its leader one who really commands a, half 
of itself. And not only is this the ease, Imi; sometimes a 
certain humbug of seniority causes the oldest captain to 
take tile right squadron of the line, and so on ; so that 
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raen may often be led into action by ofScers of whose very 
names they are ignorant, the same officers being certainly 
cynally ignorant with regard to those they lead, and that 
mutual knowledge and confidence on which so much 
depends, and which makes difficult duties comparatively 
easy, is sure to be wanting. Another, though minor fault, 
is the unequal positions of officers of the same grade, 
■When all the officers are present, half the captains are 
leading squadrons, the other half commanding troops 
under them ; the remaining troops being led by subalterns. 

The system advocated by Nolan was simple and in- 
telligible, and obviated the defects above alluded to. He 
made the troop the tactical unit, as well as that of organi- 
zation. This, however, would break up a regiment into 
too many small bodies,, and wmuld contribute' to fix the 
British captain in his present unfortunate position, already 
far beneath what he ought to occupy. Besides, the squad- 
ron is universally recognized as the tactical unit ; and, as 
before said, organization ought to be fitted to tactics, and 
not vice versa. 

I have lately heard that a further attempt is to he made 
to patch our existing organization to suit modern require- 
ments, by giving an increased number of majors to every 
regiment of cavalry and battalion of infantry, in order 
that they may command squadrons and double companies 
(the infantry tactical unit). It is sincerely to be hoped 
that so extraordinary a mistake will never he perpetrated. 
The idea could only arise in a mind totally ignorant of the 
first principles of organization. A major is a field officer i 
that is to say, one whoso rank entitles him to command 
se^'e^a.] units in thcjkld. ^The proper commander of a unit 
ill all situations is a captain. The size of the unit is 
beside the question ; it should not, of course, be so large 
Srarch, 1876. 
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as to he beyond tile personal control and supervision of 
one man. Obvionsly it was a great error to give tlic rank 
of major to commanders of batteries — units of artillery. 
If the pay of these officers was too small, it niiglit havo 
been raised; if their commands were too large, i.e., beyond 
their own personal control and supervision, they should 
have been reduced in strength ; but to liing about field 
rank in this thoughtless manner, is to lower the value of 
all military grades — far too low already — and, in fact, to 
debase the coin in which the officer is principally paid. 

If, however, our cavalry vfas organized by Stpiadrons, 
and our infantry by companies of 200 to 250 men (four to 
a battalion), the commanders of these would have a posi- 
tion and responsibilities equal to those of the commander 
of a battery ; and the rank of aU alike should be that of 
caiitain. 

I am aware that, as regards the cavalry, some feeble 
efforts have been made to introduce the squadron system. 
They have, however, come to nothing ; for, unfortunately, 
vested interests ” intervened, and of course got the best 
of it. If an organization by squadrons is adopted, it is 
evident that only one-half the number of captains is 
requisite — a consideration one would have thought ac- 
ceptable to an economy-loving nation. Eat when the 
system was actually attempted to be carried out, there 
arose from the disestablished ones such an outcry — ^joined 
in by the subalterns, who were apprehensive regarding 
their promotion — that this most necessary of all refoiins 
was abandoned. 

Nevertheless, I cannot but belie.vG that a change to tlu- 
S(piadron organization is inevitable, and now' not far dis- 
tajit. When it occurs, a number of captains will, of course, 
become supernumerary, and would probably be jilaced 
on halffpay, unless they could be otherwise prov ideal for. 
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As regjirds the subalterns, bo-weTer, the oxieration of tlie 
new retirement sclicme will prevent tlieir prospects being 
injured, if, as seems almost certain, it is actually carried 
out in its entirely. 

The Squadron, 

The captain should be, in every sense of the word, the 
eommaridor of his squadron, and should be directly re- 
sponsible to the officer commanding the regiment for its 
interior economy, general well-being, and behaviour under 
all circumstances. He ought to have considerable powers 
of punishment, qnd also of reivarcl; he should also have 
much more to do with the drill, etc., of the squadron than 
troop officers now have. He should certainly be consulted 
regarding the promotion X)i any of his men. He should 
not be interfered with in regard to small matters of detail. 
In view of his higher duties and increased responsibility, 
it would be proper to increase the pay of a captain com- 
manding a squadron. 

It is very important there should he a good number of 
subalterns; there is nothing worse than being left short 
of officers in the middle of a campaign. Three lieutenants 
per squadron is the least number that should he allotted, 
and there should he a suh-lieutenant in addition. 

I have already (page 121) given an outline of the or-' 
ganization of a squadron siiitahle to an improved tactical 
system, and will now proceed to give the full detail, pre- 
mising that each squadron would he divided into two half 
squadrons and four quarter squadrons. On parade it stands 
always in two lines, called as they may happen to be at 
the moment, front line ’’-and “ rear line.” Each line is 
divided into tvv'o subdivisions and four sections. Also, a 
squadron on parade is never to have less than 82 or moix^ 
than 18 files. 
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The detail of a “ quarter squadron” would be as mide}’ : 

2 sergeants 
2 coi-porals 
28 privates 
1 trumpeter or farrier 

1 shoeing-smith 

n . ( 1 non-commissioned officer 
8 scouts 4 , ^ . ■ 

1 and 7 privates 

The detail of a complete squadron (on a war footing) 
would he : — 

10 sergeants i Of -wiipm 2 sergeants, 
10 corporals i 2 corporals, 28 pri- 
140 privates J vates, are scouts. 

2 trumpeters 
2 farriers 
4 slioeing-smitha 
1 pay-sergeant 
1 sergeant-major 

1 1 suS-lieutenant 
3 lieutenants 
1 captain 

■This organization is, I think, on a sounder economical 
basis than the present one. The proportion of non-com- 
missioned officers is increased by a fraction, but the number 
of officers of the higher grades, as compared to the rank 
and lile, is greatly reduced. 

The rank of pay-serg'eaht should he an effective one, 
second only to that of the squadron sergeant-major, wdiose 
place he w^onld fill in the ahsenco of the latter. Both act 
as markers to the two lines of the squadron on parade, or 
as serre-ffles if sufficient officers are not present. 

Sliooiiig-smiths are supposed to he effective soldiers, 
and so are saddlers or tree makers (one per squadron). 
The latter is included in the 140 privates. 

In forming up for parade, care should ho taken that tlie 
men of the various quarter sections are evenly distributed 
in both lines, and that they occupy corresponding situ- 
ations. Thus the men of quarter squadron No. 1, under 
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Sergeants A. and X., wonld generally form the right or first 
section of the front line, and also the corresponding section 
of the roar line, Sergeant A. leading one section and 
Sergeant X. the other. This is the only way to obtain that 
close and intimate connection between the lines which is 
necessary to develop the full benefit of the system. 

The reader will, no doubt, have observed that the full 
strength of a sc|uadron is greater than it can ever stand 
on parade, since the total number of files is limited to 48. 
Tims the highest possible strength of a squadron on 
parade (irrespective of officers) would be : 1st line, 48 
men + 12 scouts + 4 section leaders + 1 marker + 1 
trumpeter = 66. Strength of both lines, 66 X 2 = 182; 
which, deducting farriers (2) and the squadron pioneers 
(10), would leave 26 rank^and file over. I humbly submit 
that this is not a defect, but a positive advantage, since the 
number of men sick and on duty, or absent from other 
causes, wmuid invariably exceed the number of men in 
excess of the maximum parade strength. Even if this 
were not the case, there can be no great objection to a 
regiment making up as many squadrons on parade as it 
can find men for, and we may feel quite confident that on 
actual service a “ scratch squadron ” would never need be 
made up from the overplus of men. In peace time we 
must also allow for the proportion of dismounted men, 
concerning which I wish to make a few remarks. 

On service I think every man, without exception, should 
be mounted. Nothing is more likely to prove fatal to the 
eflicieiicy of a cavalry regiment than overstrained economy 
ill this respect. But for the expense I shoukl advocate 
sjKira horses; for experience show’-s that campaigning 
generally Imocks up more horses than men, and if a regi- 
ment is stinted in horses it will perhaps, after a month 
or two of rough w'ork, have some difficulty in mounting a 
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couple of squadrons. If, however, a regiment is fully 
mounted, the work can be more evenly distributed, and a 
knocked up or weakly animal can he indulged with a rest, 
wdiich may often be the means of preserving him for 
further service. 

In time of peace, however, it is not absolutely necessary 
that every horse soldier should have a horse to himself. 
By dispensing with a certain number of horses, the pocket 
of the State is saved some expense without injuring the 
efficiency of the arm., lyrovidcd the principle is not carried 
too far, and also that some system is adopted by which a 
whole corps maybe instantly prepared for service, on the 
outbreak of war. I think the largest safe proportion of 
dismounted men in a squadron would be — of scouts, 6; 
rank and file, 2G ; total, 32. 

The squadi'on pioneers, as before suggested, Avould be 
ten in number — one non-commissioned officer and nine 
privates selected from the rank and file of the squadron. 
They should be thoroughly trained, effective soldiers, and 
would probably be taken in the first instance from men in 
their third or fourth year of service. The detail might be 
somewhat as under : — 

W-igUtof 
eacli tool. 

/ 1 Non-oommissionecl officer 

j 2 Pioneers (shovel men) ... 4 Ibg. \ 

A 1 „ (pick man) ... 5 lbs. \ 

1 1 „ (axeman) ... ... ... 4yibs. / 

b 1 „ (aclsse with hammer back) 2A lb.s. f in adflii ion to thn 

Si „ (case of small tools) ... 6 lbs. )■ woighLy already hud 

13 „ (without any special tool, I down, 

jf but would carry pow- \ 

I dei’j Or gun-cotton fuzes 1 

Y for demolitions ... 2 to 4 lbs. / 

The three men without a special tool ■would be the youugost 
or least skilful ; they would hold the horses of tlio others 
when at work. They could also carry any extra tools or 
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jipparatiis tliai might appear necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of any particular task. 

Mon who had been /brought np as carpenters, black- 
smiths, and masons -would naturally be selected as pioneers, 
VvlieneYer possible. The non-commissioned officers, and 
particularly the senior sergeant, who might rank'as a staff 
sergeant, ought to be capable of imparting instruction to 
the men midor them. • All should receive a slight increase 
of pay, to be stopped in event of misconduct. Off-duty 
pioneers would, of course, be employed in the regimental 
workshops. With regard to their special duties, all the 
pioneers should bo under the sui^erintendence of a selected 
officer. 

•% 

The Regiment. 

A regiment is a collection of squadrons, the number of 
which has varied at different times and in different services. 
Four squadrons is allowed to be the best number for a 
regiment in the field, being a convenient union of strength 
and manageability, and this number (eight troops) is the 
normal establishment of a regiment of British cavahy. 

Now, of all arms, cavalry is the one that is required to 
be in tbc most constant state of preparation for -^^ar, siiice 
it is generally a matter of vital importance for it to be 
pushed to the front at once, or, in our own case, to bo 
present on the theatre of war in strong force at the very 
cominencoment of the campaign. The state of preparation 
in which the Brussians had their cavalry in 1870, enabled 
them to pj.'esent to the enemy an elastic but impenetrable 
veil of liorsomen, wutbin which they accomplished the eoii- 
centration and strategical disposition of their enormous 
armies with comparative ease and security, wliiio the 
French L’euiained in total darlaicss as to their muvoment?. 
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and intentions. Tlie Britisli cavalry ought to be able to 
afford the like service to om- forces in the event of a sudden 
declaration of war ; but, to be in a position to do so, they 
must ever be ready to march to the port of embarkation at 
24 hours’ notice. 

Unfortunately, however, unless the organization of 
cavalry is specially adapted to this end, a very perfect 
state of preparation is out of the question. In our army, 
not only does a long time elapse before a regiment is ready 
for foreign service, but even then not more than three- 
fourths of the paper strength is actually available. See 
what happens when a regiment is ordered to India : the 
strength is practically reduced from four to only three 
squadrons; and, in fact, if there was a sudden call for 
cavahy to go on active service, CL do not think that any 
regiment (although the establishment of a few has lately 
been augmented) could turn out more than three effective 
squadrons, and these, probably, would but little exceed 100 
horses each. Consequently, the whole British cavalry, 
which even on paper is by no means a large force, consist- 
ing as it does of only 28 regiments (household cavalry not 
included) of four squadrons — total 112 squadrons — in 
reality can only show 84 comparatively weak squathons fit 
for immediate service. Of these, 21 are in India. 

Our present organization is not only deceptive to the 
public — who, ignorant of the details of military affairs, no 
clouht imagine the cavalry of the British army to be at 
least one-fourth stronger than it really is — hut is in itself 
a had and unthrifty organization. 

All the military nations of the Continent have had to 
face this problem, viz., to find a system, which, wdiile Ifecp- 
ing dovm the cost of a, naturally expensive arm to the 
lowest safe limit, shall provide for a proper force being 
forthcoming at the shortest notice, together with the 
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not cLpleted h ‘^'^Mferred all recruits who have 

not completed training, the sick, medical unfits etc • 

ientuL he presTttrtf^ ? 

Places of the others, also the whole or a 
sufficient number of its horses t to complete the mounlg 
of the regiment which thereupon takes the field with fom 
spadrons (the best number), all complete and ready on Te 
instant for any service. 

To realize the economy as well as convenience of this 

the 84 leally effective squadrons of which the British 
cavalry now consists, are sufficient for all emergencies 
(wnc i not); then these squadrons would he fur- 

nished by regiments only. That is to say, 21 regiments 
on this system would be equal to the 28 now in existence, 
.■me 10 whole cost of the very expensive staff of seven 
regiments might he saved. ]?m-ther comment is needless. 

Of course 8i squadi-ons are not enough to represent the 
whole rolmlile strength of the British cavalry, and, far- from 
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i educing any corps, I should earnestly advocate an increase 
to the establishment of all our line cavalry regiments of 
one squadron ; so that all might have a total strength of 
five squadrons in time of peace ; in war, of four service and 
one depot squadron. 

All the squadrons alike to be of the organisation already 
laid down, and to be always kejjt up to their full strength 
in men, if not in horses. 

The staff of a regiment might be the same as at present 
— regimental staff-officers, 8; staff-sergeants, 10. Five 
staff- sergeants miglit be mounted, five dismounted, and one 
of each class attached to each squadron^for administrative 
purposes. 

On the order to be in readiness for active service, the 
whole of the recruits, with the» drill instructors, including 
the drill-sergeant and the sergeant-instructor of musketry, 
also the sick, and every man who could not at once march 
with the regiment, would be transferred to the squadron 
selected by the commanding officer to remain behind as 
a depot, efficient men being received in exchange. The 
squadron would also give up 128 horses tp..j?Qmplete the 
mounting of the regiment. This would leave only 10 with 
the depot, and it is safe to say that, out of 690 horses, there 
would bo at least that number of actual cripples absolutely 
unable to move. 

If thought advisable, two lieutenants, out of the three 
belonging to the squadron, might go with the regiment, 
their places being supplied by newly appointed sub-lieu- 
tenants. Two of these young gentlemen (also if thought 
desirable) might be sent to join the head-quarters. This 
would raise the number of officer per (servic( 3 ) squadron 
to six. 

The riding-master would he attached to the depot. 

The whole of these arrangements need not take moix; 
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than 24 liours, at the expiration of which time the regi- 
ment ought to report itself ready to march whereYer ordered, 
with four complete and completely monnted squadrons. 

The regiment having fairly departed, the depot squad- 
ron would be moved to .Maidstone or any other siiitahlo 
quarter, as might be ordered, and there partially remounted, 
to enable the instruction of the recruits to be proceeded 
with. Young horses as procured would also be sent to the 
depot, to be broken and got into shape as much as possible, 
before being forwarded to the regiment, which is sure to 
require them sooner or later. During the whole time the 
head- quarters remained abroad the depot squadron would 
continue in a state of busy activity, getting batches of 
recruits and horses fit for the ranks ; it is quite probable 
that the utmost exertion of a full staff of instructors and 
rough riders will not suffice to get the raw material ready 
as quickly as it is wanted. The depot squadron ought, of 
course, to retain its proper complement of scouts and 
pioneers ; they would be necessary to complete the educa- 
tion of the recruits, the, most eligible of whom would be 
trained in these duties with a vuew to the more rapid filling 
up of any casualties that might occur among the service 
squadro,nB. 

It will be observed that I have only allowed a margin of 
10 horses to cover all that may be, from various causes, 
unfit to march with the regiment. This was in order to 
economize by having as large a xmoportion of dismounted 
men as possible in time of peace. Every cavalry soldier is, 
however, aware that, out of 690 horses, probably four times 
the above number would be unfit for immediate service, 
and X)OSBibly many more still. To cover deficiencies of this 
sort, as well as for the remounting of the depot squadrons, 
and. also to meet the demands of the service generally, 
it would be highly advisable to establish small depots in 
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various parts of the country (each having its own separate 
district and sphere of operations), for the purchase and first 
breaking of remounts. These depots, if well managed, ought 
to be able to supply as many horses (sufficiently, if not 
perfectly, broken) as might at first be required by the regi- 
ments of cavalry and batteries of artillery ordered on 
service. If some arrangement of this kind is not intro- 
duced, the only alternative is to draw’' horses for the squad- 
rons and batteries going on service from those w-ho are to 
remain at home, thereby destroying the efficiency of the 
latter ; and it must be remembered that "we have not many 
of either to spare. 

In order, however, to prevent the cavalry having to 
make too great demands on these depots, much more pow'er 
should be given to commanding officers of cavalry with 
regard to the rejection of horses 'mifit for the ranks. It is 
strange that a man in the position of a lieutenant-colonel 
commanding a British regiment, intrusted (and properly) 
with such great powers over his men, and, what is more, 
over his officers, whose characters and prospects of pro- 
fessional advancement he can blast at any moment 
through the medium of a “ confidential report,” * should 
not he permitted, on his own authority, to get rid of such 

* I sea the lata Commissiou lias reported strongly in favour of tlie 
present system. Very well ; but can there be any objection to each “con- 
fidential report ” being invariably shown, whether good or bad, to the officer 
whom it concerns. If favom'able, it would be an inducement to fresh 
exertions; if otherwise, it would be a most serious warning to amend. 
There are many cases in which an officer is reported as “ carelc.ss ” or “ not 
very attentive to his duties,” or “ shows a want of zeal,” etc. These are not 
thought sufficiently serious by the Adjutant- General to be sent back, and 
it is quite pi'obable that tUb officer goes on in the happy idea that he has 
been rather well reported on than otherwise. Since writing the above, I 
have observed with groat pleasm-e that H.ll.H. the Field Marshal 
Commanding in Chief, in his evidence before the CommisBion, hit the blot 
1 have alluded to. We may therefore hope that, ere long, the rules 
regaining “confidential reports” will be modified in a manner tliat will 
certainly be gratifying to officers in general. . (March, 1S70. ) 
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animals as are really unfitted for the service. The fact is, 
the happiness of the mass of human heings composing 
a regiment, which the rules of military discipline place 
at the disposal of the commanding ofidcer, cannot be a 
question of £ s. d, ; whereas a horse represents a tangible 
sum of money, and therefore the colonel’s dictum as to 
his efficiency or otherwise is not taken. The effect of the 
regulations on this subject is that the ranks of a mounted 
corps frequently contain a number of animals that are 
of no earthly use for real work. I do not mean that they 
are absolute cripples: there are other horses that, from 
some incurable pervous or vicious propensity, seldom or 
never appear on parade, but' pass their lives in the hands 
of the rough riders. Many of these animals are sound 
enough, and might do weM in harness, or even be tolerably 
steady under saddle when out of the ranks, and would 
probably, if sold immediately their peculiarities were dis- 
covered, fetch decent prices ; as it is, they are simply a 
standing loss to the State, The same may be said of those 
that possess some particular ailment or infirmity which 
does not prevent their doing a fair amount of work in 
peace time, when they can he nursed and well looked after. 
Such horses cannot be condemned by a committee under 
existing regulations, yet they would only prove a burden on 
active service. In order that a regiment should be able 
to take the field at short notice — and I maintain that no 
cavalry is in a proper state of efficiency which cannot 
do so — all horses that are not really serviceable should 
he as far as possible eliminated from its ranks ; this W’ould 
soon bo done if the power lay with the commanding officer, 
and it is impossible to conceive why a man otherwise 
fitted for his high position should not be trusted to this 
extent also. 

With regard to regiments going on foreign service in 
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India, in time of peace,, it ■would probably bo convenicni 
to leave, only half a squadron to form the home depot, the 
other half-squadron being retained to form an Indian depot 
in the event of the regiment being called to active service in 
that country. Some such arrangement appears necessary, 
because the cavalry in India are mounted there, and do not 
take their horses with them from England. It -would, 
ho-wever, be an excellent arrangement if British cavalry 
in India could be completely mounted. Horses in that 
country, if not alw^ays cheaply purchased, can at least be 
cheaply fed, and if it is important for our squadrons at 
home to be al-w^ays in a state of preparation for the field, 
it is doubly so there. What consequences might not have 
been averted if the 6th Dragoon Guards at Meerut, in ’57, 
had been ready for immediate ^vork ! No man can tell 
when an equal emergency may not again present itself. 
Besides, India is a great field for cavalry in many respects. 
So far as any enemy within the country is to be feared, 
a good force of cavalry alone could make short work of 
'them if they ventured to show fight in the open. The 
numerically large armies of the native States are not at 
present — thank Heaven ! — ^provided -with arms of rapidity 
and precision, and whatever may he the pow'er of cavalry 
in European battles, there is no doubt that British horse- 
men, with a fair field, can ride down any Asiatics in 
existence. The more cavalry we have in India on the 
occasion of the next difficulty, the better it will be for us. 

Light cavalry, such as I have depicted, can be well 
mounted on horses of the country; so could the lancer 
riding a little over IG stone. Dragoons may be raoiintc’d 
on Wafers ” (Australian horses). The Arab is matcliless, 
and up to any weight, hut the real animal is almost 
unprocurable, except at prohibitive inices. 
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Regimental Transport. 

It is essential to the mobility of b, corps that the 
regimental transport should be carefully organized, and 
maintained in an efficient state in time of peace as well 
as of war. However ready the m.en and horses of a 
regiment may be to move, they cannot do so unless trans- 
port for the light baggage of the cavalry is also at hand. 
The number of baggage waggons now allowed to a regiment 
is one forge and two general service waggons for the staff, 
and fom’ general service waggons for the sq[uadrons ; total, 
one forge and six^-eneral service waggons. When tents, etc . , 
are taken an extra waggon per squadron is required. This 
allowance would appear sufficient for the proposed as for 
the present organization i only I would strongly urge the 
importance of handing over the baggage equipment to the 
permanent charge of the regiment. It' would not be neces- 
sary to keep up horses, which could easily be purchased, 
under regimental arrangements, on an order for mobiliza- 
tion; but the men should from time to time be exercised in 
driving the waggons with hired horses. When a regiment 
changed its quarters, its waggons would naturally accom- 
pany it, drawn by animals hired for the occasion, unless 
horses were exchanged with the relieving regiment, iii 
which ease the waggons would also be handed over, the 
cost being eoirlhied to painting the waggon,s with a fresh 
number. By permitting regiments to retain their own 
baggage equipment in time of peace, much trouble and 
delay would be saved in preparing for active service, at a 
very trifling cost to the State. 

For India, I think pack animals are superior to wheeled 
transport of any description. The pony or ‘‘ tattoo ” of tlui 
country maJvGs a very serviceable baggage animal. They 
will carry 800 to 400 ibs. and keep np' with the- regiment 
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during tlie longest marches. Mules, too, are excellent, but 
expensive, and not always to be procured. Either are 
preferable on the whole to cani.els. A pony or mulo to 
every two men is sufficient; but one per n3.an is better, 
seeing that Europeans cannot in that climate do without 
tents. Other arrangements can be made for ammunition, 
hospital, etc. ; but country carts should be avoided for the 
carriage of cavalry baggage on a campaign. Officers make 
their own arrangements. 

Reserves. 

The system of short service introduced by Lord Card- 
well is no doubt a great advance upon the old order of 
things. Considered, however, on its merits, the plan as 
regards the cavalry is singularly crude and undeveloped. 
This partly arises from its being an attempt to reconcile 
our unique custom of voluntary enlistment with arrange- 
ments which were never originally intended to rest on so 
precarious a basis. Besides, a cavahry soldier is a com- 
pound animal, consisting of a man and a horse, and it is 
no use having a trained reserve of the former, intended to 
return to the ranks on. the outbreak of war, unless there 
is also one of the latter, and to maintain this in a state 
of efficiency would necessitate a considerable outlay; and, 
therefore, since cavalry ought always to be in the highest 
possible state of preparation for active service, it would 
be truer economy to expend the same money in main- 
taining a smaller number of scjuadrons on a perpetual war 
footing. 

It is the writer’s belief that, sooner or later, the nation, 
will recognize the principle that it is the duty of every 
citizen to bear arms in maintenance of the just rights of 
his country, if required ; all the, more so, that as a member 
of a free and peace-loving nation, he can .never be called 
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upon to fight, except in a case where the vital interests of 
his country are concerned. At present, strange to say, 
the noble profession of a soldier is looked upon as positively 
degrading, except among the higher classes; and until 
universal liability to military service is introduced, the 
supply of recruits will always be scanty and uncertain. 
Such must remain the state of affairs until a mild con- 
scription (for wn do not want an enormous, army), hut with- 
out substitution, brings a superior class of men into the 
ranks, when the unpopularity of the army, and the incon- 
venience, expense, and danger to the nation which attends 
the fluctuating^ nature of our supply of soldiers, will 
disappear together. 

As, however, it may be long before so great a reform is 
brought about, it might >be as well to see if our present 
arrangements could not be improved upon. Under the 
existing system the term of enlistment is fixed at 12 years, 
it being within the power of the War Minister to settle 
what portion of that period shall be spent with the colours, 
and what portion in the reserve. 

The service of cavalry soldiers is now eight years in the 
ranks and four in the reserve. In the infantry it is sis 
years in each. The reason why it is so much longer .in the 
cavaky is, because it is supposed to take three years to 
perfect a trooper, while one is enough for his infantry 
comrade. Whether this he actually the case or no, it is at 
lea,st evident that the strength of the cavalry reserves 
must, under such an arrangement, be very much smaller 
than those of the infantry— they will, in fact, he over 60 per 
cent, less in proportion to the number of rank and file ; and 
as the importance of a sufficient number of good cavaky 
is now fully acknowledged, and, moreover, as it is an arm 
which cannot be improvised, and which is liable to siiffl-r 
greatly in a campaign of any duration, it would appear 
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that large reserves are of at least equal iimiortance to it 
as to the infantry. It may very likely take longer to make 
a dragoon than a foot soldier, hut if a service of three years 
in the ranks is suiBicient for the Prussian and Austrian 
cavalry, I cannot see why six should not suffice foi' the 
British trooper; and it would he obviously convenient if 
the service of the cavalry soldier was divided in the same 
proportion as that of the infantry. 

The practice of general service enlistment is also greatly 
to he condemned; for there can be no doubt that if reservists 
are to be thrust indescriminately into the ranks of any 
convenient regiment on the outbreak of war, old dragoons 
becoming hussars, and old lancers dragoons, etc., not only 
will the men be much less willing to come forward, but 
they will not easily be assimilatedr by their new corps. 

"With the organization I have proposed, this at least 
would be avoided; for the regiment of five squadrons would 
be able to start with four squadrons complete and ready for 
service in a very short time after receiving the mobilization 
order. The reservists would then be superfiuous, as far as 
the cavalry of the first line are concerned, and would more 
conveniently be formed into separate reserve squadrons. 

Under the organization previously given, the number of 
non-commissioned officers and men in a regiment would 
amount to 800, including staff sergeants. Now, if a service 
of six years in the ranks was adopted, it is plain that, on 
an average, one-sixth of the above, or about 143 non- 
commissioned officers and men, w^ould jjo jT-arly passed 
into the reserve, their places, of course, being fiUcd by 
fresh enlistments. In practice, however, this iiumhor is 
subject to a certain diminution on account of deaths, 
desertions, dismissals, etc., the total of which reaches, 
I am. informed, to about 8 per cent, per annum on tlie 
number of original Gnlistment.s. At this rate the 143 
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^YOlll{l bo reduced to 87, from -wliioh mmiber those ^Tho are 
allowed to rc-engage must also be deducted, Taliiug IT as, 
tlic nil tuber of re-engagoments (-wMch should be entirely 
conilned to non-commissfoned ojB&cers), we find that 70 
would ])c the aniiiiai average number of men passed to the 
reserve. 

The total strength of the reserve of each regiment would 
be six times 70, minus the casualties. Omitting wilful 
absentees, men who emigrate or determine not to present 
themselves when called up — deserters, in fact— it is evident 
the -casualties will not be, heavy. Beaths among a body 
of seasoned niep. in the prime of life cannot be numerous, 
and eases of discharge or dismissal would be very rare. It 
-will, then, be pretty safe to calculate the average annual 
reduction in numbers at iialf the former rate, or 4 per cent. 
At this rate the 70 who entered the reserve would be 
reduced in six years to a fraction less 55, and the average 
number of men at any one time in the reserve may he 
taken at the mean between 70 and 55 multiplied by 6, that 
is, 62*5x6 375. 

The strength of a squadron on the proposed organiza- 
tion is 170 non-commissioned officers and men; the above 
number would therefore he sufficient for two squadrons, 
and leave a margin of 35 to allow for fluctuations in the 
original supply, and for those who fail to appear when 
called out. 

These ixisoiwe squadrons should he complete, with a 
Ku(fici(‘nt proportion of officers ; and, although in. no case 
riejuirod to procc'cd on service with the cavalry of the first 
liins, tJioy shoiild he considered as formhuj a part of ih'. 
ri'fiimrnfH in irhoso ranks ilia iiten originally serretl. The 
mere fact of still belonging to their old corps would 
be an incentive to the men to come forward when re- 
quired, and the advantages of keeping united non-com-' 
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missioned officers and men who know and are aceustomed 
to one another need not be dilated upon. Eegular roils 
of the two reserve squadrons would be kept at the 
head-quarters of the regiment, or at the depot wffien the 
regiment is abroad, and promotions to vacancies -would 
be made, when necessary, precisely as in the active 
squadrons. All non-commissioned officers and men over 
the comiDlement would be borne as supernumeraries on the 
roll of one or other of the squadrons; the oldest men being 
made so, instead of the latest entries. On the mobilization 
of the regiment the men of the reserve squadrons would 
join at the depot, or other appointed place. ^If the regiment, 
as might well happen in these days, was short of its full 
strength, a call might be made for volunteers from the 
reserve to make up the complenrent, but it is to be hoped 
that such a proceeding would not be necessary. A few 
men would be wanted as drivers of regimental transport 
waggons, and also for the field police of the army. Such 
might well be taken from the reserve, and the surplus 
would probably allow of this being done without intrench- 
ing on the proper strength of the reserve squadrons. 

One captain and two lieutenants would be sufficient for 
each reserve squadron. They might be commanded, in the 
first instance, by supernumerary captains, who would be 
placed on temporary half-pay, with a small allowance in 
addition for the command ; in future, by uujiromoted 
captains of 20 years’ service, and others who might O’Pply 
■for the appointments. These officers would be on per- 
manent half-pay, with, of course, the command allow'aiieo. 
Many additional promotions might be made from the ranks, 
with the intention of posting the officers to the reserve, 
after a year or two of regimental service ; and, generally 
speaking, the reserves would be largely officered by men 
who had risen from the ranks. Officers of this class, 
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mostly elderly men witli families, could live quietly and 
respectably on their half-pay with a moderate additional 
allowance, and, w’-hile continuing to serve the State, would 
as a rule be more happy and comfortable than if retained 
with their regiments. . 

On the mobilization of the reserve, the first thing is, of 
course, to get it mounted. This, though no light matter, 
would not axoproach in difficulty the task of mounting the 
same number of men of the regiment itself. Tins is for 
t’wo reasons— -first, because the regiment is required to be 
ready for immediate service, which is not the case with the 
reserve ; and, secondly, because the regiment must be 
mounted on well-trained horses, whereas any that are 
sound, up to the weight, and broken merely to the saddle, 
will do for the reserve. A sufficient amount of training can 
be imparted afterwards by the men themselves. 

As the remount depots, previously spoken of, would 
probably be sufficiently taxed to provide horses for the 
artillery and such as might be required by the service 
squadrons of cavalry, the reserve squadrons would have to 
be mounted principally, if not entirely, by purchase. 
Although our native stock of horses is certainly not what it 
might be, either in quality or quantity, yet there is certainly 
a sufficient number in England to meet any demands of 
this sort with ease ; and as, when the country does fairly go 
to w^ar, money is always spent with a recklessness which 
even exceeds the stinginess displayed in times of peace, the 
sums required for so obvious a necessity as mounting 
the reserve wnuid be forthcoming at once. 

Of course it wnuld he far preferable, both on the score 
of economy and efficiency, to make an arrangement by 
which the required number of horses would always be ready 
when wanted, as is done in other countries ; but as this 
wnuld necessitate a small annual outlay, it is not likely 
that anything of the kind would he attempted. 
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The ref3erve squadrons, when mohiliiscd, form, in the 
first place, part of the garrison of England: but they 
would also be liable to be sent abroad if wanted, and, in a 
European war, at least one reserve squadron of each regi- 
ment of the active army would have to go to the seat of 
war. 

Their duties there would chielly consist in assisting 
to protect the lines of conimiinication, furnisliiug escorts to 
convoj'S, sui^plying men for the fi.eld postal anangeiuents, 
orderlies to general and staff officers, etc. They would, in 
short, form part of what the Germans call the “chippoa” 
troops, and would thus relieve the service squadrons of a 
very destructive and fatiguing part of the work which now 
falls upon them, and which the reserve — ^less perfect, of 
course, as soldiers before the enei?p.y — could perform equally 
well. The cavalry of the army in front, which with us is 
never likely to be very numerous, has duties of its own of 
a very important and arduous nature; and it is impossible 
that it can perform these efficiently unless freed from 
extraneous labours, and its numbers left iindiminished by 
the absence of the calls that are now made on it for all 
sorts of work that, properly speaking, form no part of the 
duties of the fighting army. , 

It is in undertaking such necessary, hut still secondary, 
duties that the ohjet d’eti^e of reserve cava,h*y lies. It would 
be only in most exceptional cases that any portion of tliem 
would be sent to the front, or take part in actual operations 
against the enemy. 

The Brigade. 

A brigade of cavalry, under the systems of orgariizaiion 
and tactics which I have ventured to suggest, Avould ordi- 
narily- consist of two regiments or eight squa.drons in the 
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fle'ki It rilioiilcl never consist of more than three regiments 
or twelve scxaadrons. The present British brigades of sis; 
reginieiits, with a nominal strength of 24 squaclrrms, are 
absurcL In numbers they are divisions, and if not tied 
down to corps dririnee (another absurdity) wmuld form a 
co:aimand of greater importance than that of any in:fantry 
tlivision. 

It is advisable that regiments of the same class should 
be brigaded together, hussars with hussars, and dragoons 
with dragoons. Each class of cavalry is supposed to have 
its pwn mfiier, and it is only by keeping them somewhat 
apart that it is possible to make use of each in the most 
befitting manner. If cavalry are mixed up together any- 
how, they might as well be all of one class. 

The Division. 

The normal strength of a division, under the proposed 
organization, would he 16 stpiadrons, i.e., two brigades of 
eight squadrons each. The strength in horses, on a wm* 
footing, would be 2752, exclusive of officers.! (The 
nominal strength of a British brigade of six regiments is 
2880 horses.) Two ])atteries of horse artillery (12 guns) 
and a battalion of mounted infantry should form part of 
every cavalry division in the field. 

I regard the last-named constituent as very important. 
Mounted infantry can never replace cavalry, but will in 
future l)e a valiin.ble auxiliary. I have before pointed out 
the very numerous instances in Yv'hich mounted infantry 

1. belie\'e siji rogiments is iiitoudcd to bo the norD:ial aLrenglh of a 
T>Tigado whc.n tbo uTnouiit oi cavalry available is sufficient to aliow it j in 
the iriobiUKation scheme, howbver, tho strength of cavalry brigades varies 
froi-u Ib.rce to sis regiments. 

t Ofiieors: 1 divisional commander; 3 staff; 2 brigade conunauclers ; 
2 stuff ; 12 ! rogimoniid officer.?. Total, 132. 
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can be of great assistance to cavalry in the performance of 
their duty in covering ah army. The absence of suc'Ji 
auxiliaries has been actually felt. At the commencement 
of the campaign of 1870, the French attached battalions of 
chasseurs a pied to their cavahy divisions ; but no good 
result was attained, for these battalions on foot could not 
keep up with the cavahy, and were always in rear when 
they should have been in front. On the other hand, they 
were too weak to be left entirely to themselves, and in con- 
seciuence the cavahy was frequently obliged to delay its 
movements to allow the chassem’s to keep up. The latter 
were, in fact, a clog instead of an assistance. Later on, 
the Germans, during the advance on Paris, sent infantry in 
ca7'ts along with their cavahy divisions. These infantry 
were thus enabled to keep up wutlvthe cavahy; but as carts 
can only move along the roads, the plan does not admit of 
more than a limited application. 

Cavalry divisions must 7iot be attached to particular 
corps d’armee, much less considered as forming an integral 
part of them. I have before given the reasons for this. 
To gam the greatest advantages from a scientific use of 
large bodies of cavahy, it is absolutely necessary that they 
should be both strategically and tactically independent, and 
controlled as a tvhole by the Commaiider-in-Chief, who has 
necessarily the widest and most complete knowledge of the 
state of affairs. The effect of their united action cannot be 
attained if they are at the disposal of leaders of corps, 
whose views are limited, and who naturally pay most atten- 
tion to circumstances which affect themselves and their 
own commands. Also, the number of cavalry divisions 
should depend principally upon the nature of the theatre of 
war, independently of the number of corps of which the 
army happens to bo composed. 

The cavahy divisions should, I think, be entirely com- 
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posGcl of carbine -armed regiments. This is because niiicli 
liiore fighting on foot and ontpost work is likely to fall to 
tsieir share than to the divisional horse, who are never far 
away from their owm infantry. Lancers, on the other 
Jiand, are particularly fitted for the latter, because their 
weapon is undoubtedly superior to the sword for attacking 
infantry, and of such combats they will have the most 
frequent eiiances. The cavahy divisions being composed 
enthely of dragoons and hussars, it would be a proper 
arrangement to have a brigade of each in every division ; 
and if the vrhole cavalry of a well-organized army be taken 
into consideration, it will be found that about twice as 
many squadrons are employed with the cavalry divisions 
as are attached to the. infantry, so that the former being 
half dragoons and half hussars, while the latter are all 
lancers, it would appear that there is about equal employ- 
ment for each class of cavalry in the field. 

The British Cavalry in General. 

The British cavalry at the present moment consists of 
28 regiments of line cavalry and three regiments of house- 
hold troops, all w.ith an establishment (for home service !) 
of eight troops or fonr squadrons. 

With the household cavalry we have no concern, and, 
putting them aside, will proceed to examine the line. 

The 28 regiments are made up of seven regiments of 
dragoon guards and 21 others, numbered consecutively ; 
of whom three (1st, 2nd, and 6th) are dragoon regiments, 
five lancers (otli, 9th, 12tli, IGth, and ITtli), and the 
.romaiiimg 18 hussars. There is no practical difference 
between so-called heavy, medium, or light regiments ; emd, 
in fact, the wdiole classification and nomenclature of tlie 
cavalry is meaningless and absurd. The patoliw-ork way 
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in which oiir army has been brought into its present form 
is apparent at every turn. 

If it be conceded that a general reform and reorgan- 
ization of our cavalry is necessary, it would not be tli file alt 
to rearrange the Army List in a somewhat more ratLonal 
and intelligible manner. To begin with, the 1st, 2nd, and 
6th Dragoons might be added to the seven dragoon guard 
regiments, the latter dropping an appellation which is now 
quite meaningless, and the whole 10 regiments would be 
numbered from 1st to 10th Dragoons, Tlie famous regi- 
ments of the ‘“'Union Brigade” would he none the less 
“ The Royals,” “ Greys,” and “ Imiisidllings,” for bearing 
a different number. They have left their mark too plainly 
on history, and their appellations are too familiar to all 
classes of the nation, for them «> to run any risk of losing 
their identity. Eighteen regiments of lancers and hussars 
remain to be dealt with. Of these only five are lancers. 
We are provided with 10 dragoon regiments ; and as it 
appears proper for each class to be of equal strength, vfe 
should require 10 regiments of lancers and 10 of hussars. 
To attain this it would be necessary to raise two new 
regiments, both lancers, and to convert three hussar regi- 
ments into the same. It would not be necessary or politic 
to number each class separately, or to alter the whole of 
the numbers of the 20 regiments; certainly not without 
ascertaining the feelings of the regiments concerned. It is 
quite probable that most of them would prefer to retain 
the old number under which the corps had won distinctio}]. 
I would suggest that three regiments out of tho of 
hussars should be asked to volunteer to become iuncers, 
with the condition that they should afterwards be numbered 
1st, 2ncl, and Gtli. Two new regiments of lancers would 
fill two of the vacant places in the Army List, and tlie 
21st Hussars, if not itself converted, tlio third. 
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Tlie wlioie of the eavaliy , might he organized on the 
five-scraanTon system proi)osed, and they would then he 
alile to turn out, almost at a moment's notice, 120 complete 
squadrons fit for any service, including, of course, those 
that am absent in India. These squadrons woidd have a 
total strength of 20,640 men md horses/^ as against the 
paper strength of 112 squadrons, with about 16,996 men 
and oTiIy^ 13,440 horses, of the present organization. There 
would, in addition, he the reserve squadrons, 60 in number, 
with a total strength of 10,200 men, for whom horses would 
havg'to be provided. It is not probable, however, that they 
would ever be all mobilized at the same time. The depot 
squadrons would contain 5160 men and about half that 
number of horses, but they cannot be reckoned in computing 
the fighting streng-th. 

A possible grand total of nearly 31,000 cavalry may be 
considered by some civilians as more than the country 
requires. To refute this, I think I need simply point out 
that, in ease of an European war, the whole available cavalry 
in England would, after providing a sufficiency of divisional 
squadrons, be only able to make up t/wee of the small 
divisions of which I have just given ''the organization, and 
there would then he left in the country, of cavaliy of the 
first line, only one regiment, and the household brigade. 
When, too, we consider the value which is set on good 
cavalry by tlie highest judges, and the still greater 
estimation in which I believe it wiU be held when its 
tactical employment is thoroughly understood ; tlio im- 
possibility of improvising it should the supply run short ; 
and last, but not least, the great field for its use v/liich 
may at aiiy moment he presented to us in India, it must 
be accorded that a larger force of cavalry than wo n.ow 
possess is a necessary element in securing the safety of the 
British empire. 


* liilot including ofiicers,. 
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The organization I have proposed, if carried out in its 
entirety, ■would perhaps res'ult in augmenting the cost of 
the cavalry branch by one-half, but I have little liosit.-ition 
in asserting that its real, not paper strength, -would bo 
trebled. Taking into consideration the enormous sums tlust 
have to be expended on the breaking out of even a petty 
war, in order to get the troo]3S destined for it ready for the 
field, and also remembering our undoubtedly dangerous 
weakness in cavalry — which, I ask, is the truest economy : 
a moderately increased constant expeuditiue, not liable to 
be greatly swelled in the event of war, combined ’’with 
perfect efficiency, and a numerical strength sufficient to 
meet any ordinary strain ; or the present extravagant 
system, in which economy is practised at the wrong end, 
and the maximum of expenditure is united with the 
minimum of efficiency ? 


Nearly the whole of tlie foregoing pages were written as 
long ago as 1875, since which time several new^ ideas, or 
modifications of ideas, have been put forward ; and we 
have also seen the outbreak, though not, alas, the termina- 
tion, of a great European war. 

That -war, so far as can be judged from the naturally 
imperfect and undigested accounts which liave reached us, 
does not appear to have been at present at all proiilic in 
lessons of especial value to the cavalry soldier. The actio.i:r 
of the Eussian cavalry, enormously supcrir)r as^ it is in 
numbers, egupiment, and discipline to that of the Turks, 
must have been very disappointing to those who expected, 
and with some reason, to see it from the first flood Turkish 
territory in all directions, and emulate at least, if it did nut 
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snrpassj, the deeds of the German horsemen in 1870, The 
Eiissian cavalry is remarkable for having adopted fire-arms 
and tire tactics to a much greater extent than that of any 
other nation. The Eussian dragoons are, in fact, nothing 
else than mounted riflemen ; pains has been taken to train 
the once-dreaded Cossacks in the use of the rifle ; and ail 
classes of the eavahy are encouraged to place great reliance 
on their fire-arms. The result, however, does not seem to 
have been quite what was anticipated; for although the 
Eussians have doubtless reaped many of the advantages 
obtfiunable by the use of mounted infantry, they appear to 
have been the losers where the tasks to be accomplished 
were such as require real eavahy, and this is the more 
marked on account of the small number of squadrons 
which the Turks were aide to oppose to them. How was 
it that, with so large a mounted force at disposal, they 
allowed the enemy to convey reinforcements and supplies 
into beleaguered Plevna? How wms it that Suleiman 
Pasha, himself almost devoid of cavalry, succeeded in 
removing the mass of his troops from his right to his 
extreme left, and attacking Elena with superior forces, 
without the Eussian commander being made aware of the 
intended movement ? It is evident that the Eussian 
cavalry has been wanting in boldness and enterprise, and 
these are j)i’ecisely the defects likely to be shown by 
mounted troops, who, relying themselves on fire-arms, 
respect them to an mconvenient extent in the hands of 
others, particularly in those of the enemy’s infantry. On 
the other hand, the Turkish eavahy, though much of it 
■was undisciplined, and all of it apparently uninstructed, 
does liot’seem to have shown any backwardness in combat, 
and, in spite of its inferiority in personnel, appears not 
unfreqneiitly to have engaged successfully wuth that of the 
enemy. 
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Oil the whole, then, the lessons of the war, so far as 
we can yet understand them, seem to eoniirm the belief, 
already established among the generality of eayalry officers, 
that mounted riflemen are not calculated to replace eavalry 
ill modern war ; though they are no doubt valuable, and 
can render impoidant services, as an auxiliary but distinct 
arm. It is evident that the fii'st duty of a mounted force 
is not to fight in line with the infantry, or to assail posi« 
tions on foot, and that more is lost than can be gained liy 
educating the vdiole of the mounted branch for the attain- 
ment of such objects. The few who think otherwise, fm-get 
that as yet we have not seen a rifle -using mounted force 
opposed by good cavalry ; for that of the Turks, although 
it appears to have fought well, has been too inferior, both 
numerically and physically, to the^-many and well-appointed 
squadrons of Eussia, to have had any chance of holding 
its ground ; and in the American war of North and South, 
the whole of the horse on either side was of the same 
calibre, so that the excellent service they performed does 
not by any means prove the fitness of this class of troops 
to supersede cavalry in the field. 

It is this American cavah-y which is held up as an 
example for imitation by those who wush us to rely entirely 
on fire-arms. It should, however, be remembered that it 
was the creatipn, not of elioiec, but of necessity. The 
American people, a courageous and enterprising race, 
proverbially skilled in the use of fire-arms, but generally 
bad horsemen, were, at the outbreak of the civil wtir, 
almost without cavalry on either aide. Both parties con- 
sequently found it necessary to provide tiiomsolvos witli 
mounted troops as quicldy as possible. The material, how- 
ever, out of which cavalry is naturally forin.ed was quite 
wanting, and so was the time requisite for creating cavalry 
artificially by training and education, as a large portion of 
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tlie cavalries of Europe are no^ created. Tliero was, on 
the other hand, an a])imdance of bold and inteiligont men, 
tiociistomed to the rifle and revolver, though following civil 
occiupations, and also plenty of rough horses, excellent, for 
purposes of locomotion. It was from these materials that 
the ■'*' cavalry ” was formed, and in the absence of real 
cavalry they were of the greatest value. Whatever they 
may have done, however, under these circumstances, is no 
reason why equestrian nations, already possessing line 
eavahies, should deliberately depart from their natural 
proSlivities, by converting them into an arm, the positive 
superiority of wfliieh is only attempted to be proved by a 
series of arguments founded on insufficient data. 

It is the same with regard to the alleged inferiority of 
the sabre to the revolver, since the latter has never been 
pitted against the former in the hands of good horsemen 
aceiistoined to its use. Nor is it fair to argue its inutility 
from the smallness of the numbers reported to have fallen 
by it in recent wars ; for the same might be said of the 
artillery, which takes a part in every action, small and 
great, and yet kills and wounds but a trifling percentage of 
those actually rendered liors de combat. If this argument 
proves anything, it is the uselessness of the blunt sword 
carried by European cavalries, the inefficiency of wffiich 
has often been pointed out. Those who can doubt tlio 
deadly power of a sharp weapon in skilful hands would do 
wg]I to read the account of some of our Eastern campaigns, 
and they w^:)nld find among the ; “ butcher’s bills ” a gha.stly 
siccouiit, of iox:)ped limbs, cloven heads, and gashed trunks, 
testifying to the efficiency of a sharp sword in the hands of 
men iniinittjly inferior to ourselves in everything but the 
essentials of good horsemanship and command of th(3ir 

* If Ihis rcrm can bo properly applied to troops who thought it extra-* 
ordluary lo aiteitipt “ a mounted charge.” 
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weapon. It is simply inconceivable tliat any body of 
inonnted men, armed with the revolver, should charge with 
the vigour and celerity necessary to insure success in a 
contest with real cavalry. The revolver, like all fire-arms, 
cannot he used with full effect by men in motion, and the 
tendency of horsemen employing it to the exclusion of tlie 
sabre, would be to advance very slowdy, or even to draw'- up 
to receive a charge, when they would, of course, bo over- 
thrown by an enemy attacking them at the gallop. Even 
in a mSlee a revolver loses its offensive power after its five 
or six chambers have been emptied, as may w^ell hap.pen 
in such a contest, and the bearer is then ah the mercy of a 
swordsman, whose weapon will slay so long as it retains 
its edge and point. There is also the uncomfortable fact 
that, in a mSUe of horsemen arnfad with revolvers, bullets 
must not unfrequently find a lodgment in the bodies of 
friends. 

The details of such cavalry combats as have taken 
place during the present war are wanting, but the disaster 
■which befel a body of Circassian horsemen in the early 
part of the campaign in Ai-menia seems notew^orthy. 
These men appear to have been surrounded by superior 
forces, and, being armed wdth revolvers and repeating rifles, 
they seem to have stood on the defensive, instead of 
endeavouring to cut their T,vay out, with the result that 
they captured or slain to a man. It is evident that 
had they been armed with the sabre alone, no worse fate 
could have bofallcn them; and circumstances must ha\'0 
been very adverse not to permit of some at least escaping, 
if, instead of relying on them fire-arms, they had made a 
hold attempt to force a passage through their enemies. 

The advocates of mounted infantry arc also apt to 
forget the small proportion of the whole wdiich such troops, 
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wlicn acting alone, can bring into action. This is generally 
not more than one-fonrth'; and under hardly any circum- 
stances can more than one-half be employed dismounted. 
No doubt the' Americans did a great deal -with their 
mounted riflemen ; but, then, both sides were able to dis- 
pose of large numbers of men, who were disbanded when the 
contest was at an end." It is, howeYer, a very different 
thing when the same principle is sought to be applied to 
the standing cavalry of European nations. This objection, 
however, does not hold good in the same degree for 
mounted infantry, used as auxiliaries to cavalry, in com- 
paratively small numbers. Here the action of the riflemen 
would, generally speaking, begin where that of the eavaky 
left off, and the latter would always be at hand to protect 
the led horses. 

It has appeared necessary thus to point out the fallaciefi 
of the arguments and assertions of those who would wish 
to convert the whole of our cavalry without delay into 
mounted rifles, since their cleverly stated theories are not 
without a certain effect on the ruling powers, and have 
even produced a feehng of doubt and uncertainty in the 
minds of some cavalry officers, the more especially as it is 
now universally felt that some great change in cavalry 
tactics is rendered necessary by the conditions of modern 
■war. To those, however, who understand the genius of 
the arm, it will be evident that such change lies rather in 
the adoption of formations by which the fire of breech- 
loaders and artillery will be less severely felt, and in the 
cultivation of speed in the attack, _as an cq[uivalent to the 
use of cover, which is denied to horsemen. By the adop- 
tion of such tactics, cavalry may fairly hope to reap as 
great advantages on the battle-field as of yore ; but to do 
so the highest degree of courage and confidence in their 
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o?;n power must be maintained, and for this it is necessary 
tiiat they should continue in a firm belief in the efileieney 
ol; the lance and sword in the hands of bold and skilful 
horsemen, and put from them the idea that anything is to 
be gained by the use of fire-arms (save in special cases), 
to the exclusion of their natural weapons. 
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BERNARD (Ary/T)— S amuel Lover, His Life and Unpubllshed 

Works. In 2 vols. With a .Steel Portrait, Post Svo. price 21s , 

BISCOE {A. C.) — The Earls of Middleton, Lords of Clermont and 

of Fettercairn, and the Middleton Famil)'. Crown Svo. price 1 or. 6(4 

BISSET (^,) —History of the Struggle for Parliamentary 
Government IN England, 2 vols. Demy Svo. price 24J. 

BLANC {B.) M.D . — Cholera : How to Avoid .and Treat it. 

Popular and Practical Notes. Cvov/n Svo. price 4?, 6 ft. 

BONWICK {J) F.R.G.S. — Pyr.amid Facts and Fancies. Crovm Svo, 
price 5(f. . 

BOWEN {H. C.) M.A.i Bead Master of the Grocers’ Company's Middle 
Class School at Llackney, 

Studies in English, for the use of Modern Schools. Small crown 
Svo. price lA 6(4 ... 

BOWRING {L.) C. .S'. /.—Eastern Esperience.s. Illustrated with Maps 

and Diagrams, Demy Svo, price l6r. 

BOWRING {Sir John ). — ^Autobiographical EECOLiJ-cTKyis of Sir 
John Bowring, With Memoir by LewinE. Bowring. Demy Syo. price 14/. 

BRADLEY {F. J/) — Ethical Studies. Critical Essays in Moral 

Philosophy. Large post Svo. price pj. 

Mr. Sidgwigk's Hedonism : an Examination of the Main Argument 
of ‘ The Methods of Ethics.’ Deihy Svo. sewed, price 6(4 
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BROOKE {^Rev, S. A.) Af.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the 
Qjiccu, and Mmister of Bedford Chapel,, Bioo 7 nshiry. 

Life axd Letters of the Late Rev, F. W, Robertson, M. A., 
Edited 

I. Uniform with the Sermons. 2-voIs, With Steel Portrait. Price 7^. (id. 

II. Library Edition. Svo. With Two Steel Portraits. Price 12 j'. 

III. A Popular Edition. In i vol. 8vo. price 6 j, 

The Fight of Faith. Semions preached on various occasions. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. price yj. 6i, 

Theology in the English Poets. — Cowper, Coleridge, 'Wordsworth, 
and Burns. Third Edition. Post Svo. price gs. 

Christ in Modern Life, Eleventh Edition . Crown Svo. price p. 6 d. 
Sermons. First Series. Ninth Edition. Crown Svo. price 6 i\ 
iSermons. Second Series. Third Edition, Crown Svo, price 7A 
Frederick ^Denison Maurice : The Life and Work of. A 

Memorial Sei-mon. Crown Svo, sewed, price u. 

BROOKE {W. G.) M.A. — ^The Public Worship Regulation Act. 

With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, and Index. Third 
Edition, revised and collected. Crown Svo. price 35', 6 d. 

Six Privy Council Judgments — 1850-72, Annotated by. Third 

Edition. Crown Svo. price gs. 

BROUN {f. A .) — Magnetic Observations at Trevandrum and 
Augustia Malley, Vol. I. 4to. price 63.?. 

The Report from above, separiitely sewed, price 21 j', 

BRO WN\Rev. J. Baldwin) B-A.—Tw, .Higher Life. Its Reality, 
E.xpeiience, and Destiny. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. price 7J, 6rf. 
Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
Love. Five Discourses. Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 2.!-. 6 d. 

BROWN {/. C^viembie) LL.D. — Reboisement in France; or,*Records 

of the Replanting of the Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees with Trees, 
Herbage, and Bush. Demy Svo. price 12s. 6 d. 

The PIydrology of Southern Africa. Demy Svo. price 10s. 6 d. 

BROWNE {Rev. M. E .) — Until the Day Dawk, Four Advent 
Lecture.s. Crown Svo. price 2j. 6r/. 

B URTON' {PBs. Richard) — The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, and 
THE Holy Land. With Maps, Photographs, and Coloured Plale.s. 3 voL. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo, price 24s. 

CARl/SLE {A. E>.) B.A . — Round the World in 1870. A Volume of 

TAvcIs, witli Maps. New and Cheaper: Edition. Demy Svo, price 6.5-. 

CARNE {Miss E. T.) — The Realm of Truth. Crown Svo. price 5^. (id. 
CARPENTER ( W. B.) LL.D., M.D., RR.S., d-r.—Ti-iE Principles 

OF Mental Physiology. With' their Applications to the Trailing and 
Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Moi'bid Conditions, Illustrated. 
P'’ourth Edition. Svo. price I2 j. 
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Children’s Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in General Knowledge 

which they Teach, With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. price Sj. 

CHRISTOFHERSON {The Late Rev. Hemy) Sermons. With 

an Introduction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. First Series. Crown 8vo. 
price 7x. bd. 

Sermons. With an Introduction by John Kae, JX.D,, F.S.A. 

Second Series. Crown 8vo. price 6 s. 

CLODD {Edward) F.R.A.S.~T^^ Childhood of the World : a 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 
price 3x. _ 

A Special Edition for Schools. Price ix. 

The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of the 
Birth and Grorvth of Myths and Legends. Third Thousand. Crown Svo. 
price Sx. 

A Special Edition for Schools. Price ix. 6 d. 

COLERIDGE {Sard) — Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale,^ With an Intro- 
ductory Preface hy the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of ’’Ottery St, Mary. A 
New Edition. Illustrated. Crown Svo. Cloth, i^rice 7x. 6 d. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
With lucle.’c. 2 vols. With Two Portraits, Third Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. Crown Svo. price 24X. ^ 

Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. Price yx. 6 d, 

COLLINS {MorHmer)—T}iE Secret of Long Life. Dedicated by 
special perznission to Loi-d St. Leonards. Fourth Edition. Large ci-o^vn Svo. 
price 

COLLINS {Rev. R) M.A. — Missionary Enterprise in the East. 
With special refei-ence to the Syidan Christians of Malabar, aird the Results 
of Modem Mis.sions. With Four Illustrations. Crown Svo. price 6x. 

CONWA y {Moncure D.) — Republican Superstitions. Illustrated by 
the Political liistozy of the United States. ’ Including a CoiTCspondence with 
M, Louis Blanc. Crown Svo. price 5x, 

COOLIE {Prof. f. jP.) of the Harvard Scientific Culture. 

Crown Svo. piice ix. 

COOPER {T. T.) F.R.G.S.—TB.-E, Mishmee FIills : an Account of a 

Journey made in an Attempt to Peneti-ate Thibet from Assam, to open New 
Routes for Commerce. Second Edition. With Four Illustrations and Map, 
Po-st Svo, price jos. 6 d, 

CORY {Lieui.-Col. Arthur')-— Ym. Eastern Menace; or, Shadztavs of 
Coming Event.?. Crown 8vo. price 5.r. 

COX {Pro. Afl'Ww/)--SALVATOR Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Sziviour of all 
Men? Second Edition. Grown 8vo. cloth, price 5x. ■ 

CROMPTON — Industrial Conciliation. Fcap. Svo. 

price zs, 6 d. 

CURWEN {EIenry)—'^Qmsm mvt Studies of Literary Struggle. 

Henry Miirper—Novalis— Alexander Petofi—Honore de Bal2ac— Edgar Allan 
Poe— Andre Chenier. 2 vols, crown 8vo. price i^x. 
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DANCE {Rev. C. D.) — Recollections op Four Years in Venezuela. 

With Three lihish-ations and a Map, Crown. 8vo, price ’]s. 6d. 

DAN'VERS (jY. The Suez . Canal : Letters and Documentis 

descriptive of its Rise and Progress in 1S54— 56. Translated by Ferdinand 
DE Lesseps, Demy 8vo. price lOr, 6;/. 

DAVIDSON {Rev. Smmiel) LL.D. — The New Testament, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE LATEST GREEK TEXT OF TiSCHENDORF. A New 
and thoroughly revised Edition, Post 8vo, price ioa 6d. 

Canon OF THE Bible ; Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations, 
Second Edition, Small crown 8vo, price 5A 

DAVIES {G. Christqp/w) — Mountain, Meadow, an d Mere ; a Series 

of Outdoor Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural Flistory. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by Bosworth W. Harcourt. Crown 8vo, price 6s. " 

DA J(IES- {Rev. J. L.) M.A . — Theology and Morality. Essays on 

Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo, price 7 a 6A 

DAJVSON (Geo.), Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 

Edited by his Wife. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, 6.f. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. Edited by 

his Wife. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

DE KERKADEC ( Vicomtesse Solange) — A Chequered Life, being 

Memoirs of the Vicomtesse dc Leoville Meilhan. Edited by. Crown 8vo. 
price yj. 6d. 

DE DHOSTE {Cd. E. P.) — The Desert Pastor, Jean Jarousseau. 

Translated from the French of Engine Pelletan. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, price 3r, 6d. 

DE REDCLIFFE {Viscount Stratford) R.C., ICG., G.C.R.~Why am I 
A Christian ? Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3.!-. 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (a?,)— Correspondence and Conversations 
OF, WITH NasSxUt William Senior, from 1834 to 185c. Edited by 
M, C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. post Syo. price 2i.r. 

DOWDEN {Edward) ZX.Z>.— Shakspere : a Critical Study of his Mind 
and Art. Third Edition. Post 8vo. price X2s. 

DREW {Rev. G. S.) M.A. — Scripture Lands in connection with 

THEIR FIistouy. Second Edition, Svo. price ioj. 6r/. 

Nazareth ; Its Life and Lessons. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 

price Sj. 

The Divine Kingdom on Earth as it is in .Heaven, 8vo. 

price lOA 6d. 

The Son of Man : His Life and Ministry. Crown Svo. price yj. 6d. 

D RE WRY (G. O.) M.D. — The Common-Sense Management of the 
Stomach. Foiu-th Edition, Fcp. 8vo. price 2f. 6A 

DRE WR Y ( G. O.) M.D., and BARTLETT\II. C.) Ph.D., F. C.S. 

Cup and Platter : or. Notes on Food and its Effects. Sma>l Svo. 
price 2s. 6d, 
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EDEN {Frederick) — ^The Nile without a Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 7^ (>d. 

ELSDALE Studies in Tennyson’s Idylls. Crown 8yo. cloth, 

price Sr. 

Essays on the Endowment of Research. By Various Writers. 

Cotton, B.A. — Charles 

E. Appleton, D.C.L. — Archibald H. Sayce, M.A. — Henry Clifton Sorby, 

F. R.S.— Thomas K. Cheyne, M.A. — W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M.A, — Henry 
Nettleship, M.A. Square crown 8vo. price lOr. 6r/. 

EVANS {Mark) — The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Children. 

being a New and Enlarged Edition of Theology for Children. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcp. Svo. price 3J. 6Z 

K Book of Common Prayer and Worship for Household ,.Use, 

compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. Fcp. Svo. price 2r, 6Z, 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown Svo. cloth, price 4s, 6d. 

FA VRE (Ifons. /.) — The Government of the National Defence. 
From the 30th June to the 3i.st October, 1S70. Translated by H. Cl.ark. 
Demy Svo. price loj. 6 d. ^ 

Folkestone Ritual Case : the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, and 
Report. Demy Svo. cloth, price 25^. 

FOOTMAN {Rev. H.) M.A . — From Home and Back ; or, Some Aspects 

of Sin as seen in the Light of the Parable of the Prodigal. Crown Svo. price 5r, 

FOWLE {Rev. T W.) M.A. — The Reconciliation of Religion and 
. Science, Being Essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the Being 
of Christ. Demy Svo. price loj. 6 d. 

FOX-BO UREE {II. i?.) — The Life of John Locke, 1632-1704. 

2 vols. demy Svo, price 28^. 

FRASER {Donald) — Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indian 

Rui’EE Currency, upon a new and extended system, embracing Values from 
One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rate.s progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, front 1^. 9/f. to 2 s. 31/. per Rupee, Royal Svo. price 
lo.f. 6 d 

FRERE {Sir H. Barfle E.) G.C.B., G.C.S.L—Tmi Threatened 
Famine in Beng.al ; How it may be Met, and the Recurrence of Faminc.s in 
India Prevented. Being No. I of ‘Occasional Notes on Indian Allairs.’ 
With 3 Map.s, Crown Svo. price 5 j, 

FRISWELL {/. The Better Self. Es.says for Home Life. 
Crown Svo. price 6.r, 

GARDNER {/.) Longevity : The Means of Prolonging 

'' Life after Middle Age. Fouitli Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 
crown Svo. price 4J. 
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GILBI^ET {Mrs.) — ^Autobiography- and other Memorials. Edited 

by Josiali Gilbert. Third Editioil. With Steel Portrait and several Wood 
Engra\ings, Crown Svo. price 75-. 61/. 

GILL {R,yj. IV. JV.)B,A. — Myths and Songs from the Soutpi Pacific. 

With a Preface l>y F. Max Miiller, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology 
at Oxford. Post Svo. price pr. 

GOD MIN' {James') — The Religious History of Ireland : Primitive, 

Papal, and Protestant. Including the Evangelical Missions, Catliolic Agitatifms, 
and Church Progress of the last half Century. Svo. price 12s. 

GOD IVIN {William) — ^William Godwin: His Friends and Contem- 

I’ORARIES. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of Godwin and 
his \Vife. By C. Kegan PAUL. 2 vols. Large post Svo. price 2Sr. 

The Genius of Christianity Unveiled. Being EssaiLS never 
before pvtblishecl. Edited, with a Preface, by C. Kegaii Paul. Crown 8vo. 

* price 7.f. 6 ( 1 . 

GOODENOUGR {Commodore J G.) R.N, C.B., Cii/iU.— Journals 

OF, during his Last Command as Senior Officer on the Australian Station, 
1873-1875. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Widow. W^'ith Maps, Woodcuts, ■ 
and Steel Engraved Portrait. Second Edition. Post Svo. price 14J. 

An Abridged Edition*, With Portrait. Crown Svo. price Sj. 
GOODMAN {JV.) Cuba, the Pearl of tpie Antilles. Crown Svo. 

price 7r. 6 (i. 

Gospel (The) of Home Life. Crown Svo. cloth, price 4s. 6d 

GOULD {Rev. S. Baring) The Vicar of Morwenstow: a Memoir 

of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait. Third Edition, revised. Square 
post Svo. roL 6d, 

GRANVILLE {A. B.) M.D., FR.S.., ore. — Autobiography of A. B. 

Granville, F.R.S., &c. Edited, with a Brief Account of the Concluding 
Years of his Life, by his youngest Daughter, Paulina B. Granville. 2 vols. 
With a Portrait. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. price 32X. 

GREY {John) of Diislon. — Memoirs. By Josephine E, Butler. 

New and Revised Edition, Crown Svo. price 3,!'. 6rt'. 

GRIFFITH {Rev. T) A.M. — Studies of the Divini-: Master. Demy 
Svo, price 12s. 

GRIFFITHS {Capt. Arthur) — Memorials of Millbank, and Chapters 
IN Prison History, Whth Illustrations by R. Goff and the Author. 2 vols. 
post Svo. price 2lx. 

GRIMLE Y {Rev. II. N.)M.A., FroJessor oJ Mathematics in the University 
College of Walcsy and Chaplahi oj Tremadoc Church. 

Tuem;?doc Sermons, chiefly on the Spiritual Body, the Unseen 
World, and the Divine PI umanity. Second Edition. Crown Svo, price 6.f. 

GRUNER {M. Z.)— Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. Trans- 
lated by L. D. B, Gordon, F,R.S,E., F.G.S. Demy Svo. price 7,?. 6(/. 

GURNEY {Rev. Archer ) — ^Words of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 
of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown Svo. price 6 j. 
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HAECKEL {Prof. Ernsi)—TiiT^ History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E, Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals. 
2 vols. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, price 32.?. 

The History of the Evolution of ATan. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Post Svo. 

HARCO URT ( Capt. A. P. P.) — The Shakespeare Argosy. Contaiiiing 

much of the wealth of Shakespeare’s Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically arranged 
and classified. Crown Svo. price 6r. 

HAIVEIS {Rev. H. R.) ALA. — Current Coin. Materialism — The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — The 
Sabbath. Crown Svo. price 6 s. 

Speech in Season. Third Edition. Crown Svo. price gr. 

Thoughts for the Times. Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo, price 7.1. 6L. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers for Morning and Evening "for a 

' Week, wdth short selected passages from the Bible,, Square crown Svo. 
price 3 j. 6 d. 

HA YMAN {HP) D.D., late Head Master of Rtighy School.—'KHGm 
School Sermons, With an Introductory Essay on the Indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. Crown Svo. price 7.?. 6 d. f 

HELLWALD {Baron F. Von) — The Russi.ans in Central Asia, 

A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the Geography and 
History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut. -Col. Theodore Wirgman, 
LL.B. With Map. Large post Svo. price I2.t’. 

HINTON {f) — The Place of the Physician, To which is added 
Essays on the Law of Human Liff., and on the Relations between 
Organic and Inorganic Worlds, Second Edition. Crown Svo. 

• price ■^s. 6 d, 

Physiology for Practical Use. By VarioiLs Writers. With 
50 Illustrations. 2 vols. Second Edition, Crown Svo, price 

An Atl-as of Diseases of the Membr.ana Tympani. With Descrip- 
tive Text. Post Svo. price ;^6. 6r. 

The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illu.strations. 2 vols. 
Post Svo. price ;^'6. 6.f. 

Life and I.etter.s, Edited by Ellice Hopkins. Crown Svo. 

H. J. C.~The Art of Furnishing. A Popular Treatise on the 

Principles of Furnishing, based on the Laws of Common Sense, Reijuirement, 
and Picturesque Effect. Small crown Svo. price 3.1-. 6 d. 

HOLROYD {Major TV. W. J/.)— Tas-hil vl Kalam ; or, Hindustani 
made Easy. Crown Svo. price 5.?. 

HOOPER {Mary) — Little Dinners : How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Thirteenth Edition. Crown Svo. price S.r. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digilstion, and 
Children, Cronm Svo. price 3^. 6^/. 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, price 5 a 
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HOFICINS (M)—The Port of Refuge ; or, Counsel and Aid to Ship- 

masters in Difficult5i’, Doubt, or Distress. Second and Revised Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 6j-. 

IIOFNE {WMam) M. A . — Reason and Revelation : an Examination 
into the Nature and Contents of Scripture Revelation, as compared with other 
Forms of Truth. Demy 8vo. price I2.r. 

HOFN'ER {The Misses )— aeks in Florence. A New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With Illustrations, 

VoL. I. — Churches, Streets, and Palaces. Price ion 6^/. 

VoL. II. — Public Galleries and Museums, Price 5n 

HULL {Edmund C. P.) — The European in India. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. R. S. Mai_r, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. Second 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post Svo, price 6 a 

HUTTON {fames) — Missionary Life in tpie Southern Seas, With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 'js. 6d!. 

JACKSON {T. Modern Gothic Architecture. Crown 8vo. 
price 5,r. 

JACOB {MaJ.-Gen. Sir G. Le Grand) K.C.S.I.^ C.B. — Western India 

BEFORE AND DURING THE MUTINIES, Pictures drawn from Life. Second 
Edition, Price "js.Od. 

JENKINS {E.) and FA YMOND {f) Esqs.—E Legal Handbook for 
Architects, Builders, and Building Owners. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. price 6.v. 

JENKINS {Kev. K. C.) M.A . — The Privilege of Peter and the Claims 

of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the 
Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap. 8vo. price 3.A 6</. 

JENNINGS {Mrs. Vaughan ) — Rahel : Her Life and Letters. With 

a Portrait from the Painting by Daffinger. Square post Svo. price 7s. 6d. 

JONES {Lucy) — Puddings and Sweets j being Three Hundred and 

Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown Svo. price 2 a ^d. 

iCA UEJl fAiVN {Fa'. M.) B.A . — Socialism ; Its Nature, its Dangers, and 
its Remedies considered. Crowm Svo. price Js. 6d. 

KING {Aiicc) — A Cluster of Lives. Crown Svo. price 7s. 6d. 

KENGSEORD {Rev. E. W) M.A., Vicar of St. Thomas's, Stamford Hill ; 
late Chaplain H. E. I. C. {Bengal Bresidency). 

Hartham Conferences ; or, Discussions upon some of the Religious 
Topics of the Day. ‘ Audi alteram partem.’ Crown Svo. price 3 a 6r/. 

KIN'GS LEY {Charles) M.A. — Letters and Memories of his Life. 

Editfj^d by his Wife, With Two Steel Engi-aved Portraits, and Illustrations 
on Wood, and a Facsimile of his Handwriting. Eleventh Edition. 2 vols. 
Demy Svo. price 36A 

All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons, Edited by the Rev. W, 
Harrison, Ciwn Svo. price 7 a 6^. 

LA CORD AIRE {Ran Berey—LWE : Conferences delivered at Toulouse. 

A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. price 3^. 6(/. 
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LAMBERT (Cowtey) ER.G.S—A Trip to Cashmere and Ladak. 

With Illustrations. CroA«,Ti 8vo. price ys. 6d. 

LAURIE {f. *S',)--Educational Course of Secular School Books 
FOR India : — 

The First Hindustani Reader. Stiff linen wrapper, price 6 d . 

The Second Hindustani Reader. Stiff linen wrapper, price 6d. 

The Oriental (English) Reader. Book I., price 6 d . ; II., price 
y\d. ; III., price <jd. ; IV., price is. 

Geography of India ; with Maps and Historical Appendix, tracing 
the Growth of the British Enapire in Hindustan. Fcap. 8vo. price l^-. 6d. 

L. D. 6'.— Letters from China and Jap.yn. With Illustrated Title-page. 

Crown 8vo. price ys. (>d. 

I.EA TILES {Rev. S.) M.A. — The Gospel Its Own Witness. Crown 

8vo. price 5 j. ^ 

LEE {Rev. F. G.) D.C.L . — The Other World; or, Gliinp.ses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 1 5.r. 

LENOIR (/) — Fayoum ; or, Artists in Egypt. A Tour with M. Gw'ome 
and others. With 13 Illustrations. A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 3.1. 6r/. « 

Life in the Mofussil ; or, Civilian Life in Lower Bengal. By an Ex- 
Civilian. Large post 8vo. 

LARIMER {Rcder) D.D. — John Knox and the Church of England. 

His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon lier Liturgy, Articles, and 
Parties. Demy 8vo. price I2.f. 

lATHIAN' {Roxlmrghe)—U.\.-^Tie. and Be.atrice FRoai 1283’ to 1290, 
A Romance. 2 vols. Post Svo. cloth, price 24J. 

LOVER {Samuel) R.H.A. — The Life of Samuel Lover, R.H.A. ; 

Artistic, Literary, and Musical, With Selections from his Unpublished Papers 
and Correspondence. By Bayle Bern.ard. 2 vols. With a Portrait. 
Post Svo. price 21s. 

LOWER {M. A.) jW.A., F.S. A.-~Waysii)E Notes in Scandin.avia. 

Being Notes of Travel in the North of Europe, Crown Svo. price pr. 

LYONS {R. T.) Surg.-Maj. Bengal Army . — A Treatise on Relapsing 
Fever. Post Svo, price 7.f. 6f/. 

MACAULAY {J) M.A., M.D. Edln.—YiiE Truth auout Ireland) : 

Tour-s of Observation in 1872 and 1875, With Remarks on Irish Public 
Questions. Being a .Second Edition of ‘Ireland in 1873,’ witli a New and 
Supplementary Preface. Grown Svo. price 3.f. 6(/. 

MACLACIILAN {A. N C.) J/.. 4 . —William Augustus, Duki: of 
Cumberland : being a Sketch of his Military Life and Charalcler, chiefly as 
exhibited in the General Ordens of His Royal llighne-ss, 1745-1747. With 
Illustrations. Post Svo. price 15J'. 

MALE {R. S.) ALL>., F.R.C.S.E.~Tee Medical Guide for Anglo- 

Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. With a Supplement on the 
Management of Children in India. Crown Svo. limp clotli, price 31. 6d. 
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MANNING {His Eminence Cardinal) • — Essays on Religion and 
Literature. By various Writers. Third Series. Demy 8vo. price los. od. 
The Independence of the Holy See. With an Appendix contain- 
ing the Papal Allocution and a translation. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5 j. 

The True Story of the Vatican Council, Crown Svo. doth, 
price Sr. 

MARRIOTT {Maj.-Gen. W E) C.S.L—A Grammar of Political 
Economy. Crown Svo. jjrice 6r. 

MA UGHAN ( W. C.) — The Alps of Arabia ; or, Travels through Egypt, 
.Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy Land. With Majp. Second Edition, Demy 
Svo. price Sr. 

MAURICE {C. E.) — Lives of English Popular Leaders. No. i.— 
Stephen Langton. Cx-own Svo. price 7r. 6 d. No. 2 .— Tyler, Ball, and 
Oldcastle. Crown Svo. price 7r. 6^/. 

MAZEINI {Joseph) — A Memoir. By E, A. V. Two Photographic 

Portraits, Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 5r. 

MEDLEY {Lieut- Col. J. G.) R.E . — An Autumn Tour in the United 

States and Canada. Crown Svo. price Sl 

MENZIES {Sutherland) — M-emoirs OF Distinguished Women. 2 vols. 

Post Svo. price lor. 6 d. 

MICKLE THWAITE {/. 71) ES.A. — Modern Parlsh Churches : 

Their Plan, Design, and Furniture, Crown Svo. price 7r, 6 d. 

MILNE {James) — Tables of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Cun-eucy, at Rates from ir. Sd. to 2r. ‘^d. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 72. 2r. 

MIVART {St. George) ER.S. — Contemporary Evolution : An Essay on 
sonxe recent Social Changes. Post Svo. price 'js. 6 d. 

MOCKLER {Ei) — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as it is 
.spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Aralnc and Roman 
characters. Fcap. Svo. price 5r. 

MOFFAT {R. A.)— Economy of Consumption : a .Study in Political 
Economy. Demy Svo. 

MOORE {Rev. D.) M.A. — Christ and His Church. By the Author 

of ‘ The x\ge and the Gospel,’ &c. Ci*own Svo. pi-ice 3r, 6r/. 

MORE {R. Jasper)— the Balkans. Notes ;of a Visit to the 
District of Philippopolis in 1S76. With a Map, and Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, Crown Svo. cloth, price 6 s. 

MORELI^{J A.)— -Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 

Being a M.anual of Geometry, Compiled from the most important French 
Works, approved by the University of Paris aixd the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Fcap. Svo. price 2f, 6i^', ‘ 

MORSE {E. S.) Rh.D.—FmsT Book of Zoology. With mmierous 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, price 5r. 
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MUSGRA VE (Anf/iony) — Studies in Political Economy. Crown 8 vo. 

price 6 s. 

NEWMAN [J. Hi) D.D. — Characteristics from the Writings of. 

Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged -with the Author’s 
. personal Approval. Third Edition. With Portrait. Crown Svo. price 6 s. 

A Portrait of the Rev, Dr. J. H. Newman, mounted for framing, can be had 
price IS. 6 d. 

NICHOLAS (71)— The Pedigree of the English People. Demy 

8vo. cloth. 

NOBLE {J. A.) — The Pelic.\n P.-vpers. Reminiscences and Remains 

of a Dweller in the Wilderness. Crown Svo. price 6.r, 

Norman People (The), and their Existing Descendants in the British 
Dominions and the United States of America. Demy Svo. price 2ir. 

NOTREGE {John) A.M. — The Spiritual Function of a Presbyter 
IN THE Church of England. Crown Svo. cloth, red edges, price 

Oriental Sporting IVLigazine (The). A Reprint of the first 5 Volumes, 
in 2 Volumes. Demy Svo. price 2Sr. 

PARKER {Joseph) D.D. — The Paraclete : An Essay on the Personality 
and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discussions. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo. price 12s. ^ 

PARR {Harriet) — Echoes of a F.amous Year. Crown Svo. price 8j. (>d. 
PAUL {C. Kegan) — ^William Godwin; His Friends and Contem- 

: PORARIES. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of Godwin 
and his Wife. 2 vols. Square post Svo. price 28i'. 

The Genius of Christianity Unveiled. Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before puldished. Edited, with a Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. 
Crown Svo. price "js. 6 d. 

' PA YNE {Prof, J. P.) — Lectures on Education. Price 6</. each. 

I. Pestalozzi ; the Influence of His Principles and Practice. 

II. Frobel and the Kindergarten System. Second Edition. 

III. The Science and Art of Education. 

IV. The True Foundation of Science Teaching. 

A Visit to German Schools : Elementary Schools in Germany. 

Notes of a Professional Tour to inspect some of the Kindergartens, Primary 
Schools, Public Girls’ Schools, and Schools for Technical ln>truction in 
Hamburgh, Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, in ilie autumn of 
1874. AVith Critical Discussions of the General Priiiciples and I’ractice of 
Kindergartens and other Schemes of Elementary Education. Crown 8ro. 
price 4.)'. 6 d. 

PENRICE {Maj. J.) B.A. — A Dictionary and Glossary of tihc 
Ku-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explanations of line 
Text. 4to. price 2ir. 

PERCEVAL {Re7i. P.) — Tamil Proverbs, with their ENOLisir 
Translation. Containing upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs. Tlnrd 
Edition. Demy 8vo. sewed, price qr. 

PESCHEL {Dr. Oscar) — The Races Of. Man and their Geogr.yphical 
Distribution. Large crotvn Svo, price gj. 
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PIGGOT {J.) PS. A., F.R.G.S . — Persia — Ancient and Modern. 
Post Svo. price loj. 6^/. 

PLAYFAIR {Lieut- Col.), Her Britannic AfajesiYs Consul-General in 
Algiers. 

Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 

Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce’s ori^nal Drawings, Photographs, Maps, &c. 
Royal 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price ^s. 

POOR {H. V.) — Money and its Laws : embracing a History of Monetary 
Theories &c. Demy 8vo. price 21 r. 

POUSHKIN {A. Si) — ^Russian Romance. Translated from the Tales 
of Belkin, &c. By Mrs. J, Buchan Telfer {}tee Mouravieff). Crown 8vo. 
price 

PO WER Our Inv.alids : How shall we Employ and Amuse 
^ Them ? Fcp. 8vo, price 2 s. (>d. 

PRESBYTER — Unfoldings of Christian Hope. An Essay shewing 

that the Doctrine contained, in the Damnatory Clauses of the Creed com- 
monly called Athanasian is Unscriptural. Small crown 8vo. price 4J. 6d. 

PRICE {Prof. Bonamy) — Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo. 

price 6i-. 

PROCTOR {Richard A.) B.A. — Our Place among Infinities. A 

Series of Essays contrasting our little abode in space and time with the 
Infinities around us. To which ai'e added Essays on ‘Astrology,’ and ‘The 
Jewish Sabbath.’ Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price ts. 

The Expanse of Heaven. A Series of Essays on the Wonders of 
the Firmament. With a Frontispiece. Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. price 6r. 

RANKLNG {B. i)/.)— S treams from Hidden Sources. Crown 8vo. 

price 6i'. 

RIBOT {Prof. Th.) — English Psychology. Second Edition. A 
Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. I.arge post 
8vo. price 9-?. 

Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Law.s, 
its Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo. price qj. 

RINK {Chevalier Dr. Henry ) — Greenland': Its P.icoPLit and its Pro- 
ducts. By the Chevalier Dr. PIenry Rink, President of the Greenland 
Board of Trade. With sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the Eskimo, and a Map. 
Edited by Dr. Robert Brown. Crown Svo. price 10.1'. Cl. 

RUSSELL {Major Frank S.)—Yms.iKi^ Wars with Tuiucey, Past 
AND Present. With Maps. Second Edition, Crown Svo. price 6.r. 

RUSSELL ( IV . C.)— Memoirs of Mrs. LrETiTiA Boothby. Crown Svo. 
price yr. 6d. 



ROBERTSON {The late Rev. F. W.) M.A., of Brighton. —Life and 
Letters of. Edited bythe Rev. Stopford'Brooke, M. A, , Cbax3iain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8 vo. price yj, 6 d. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy Svo. with Two Steel Portraits. Price I2y. 

III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown Svo. price 6r. 

Sermons. Four Series, Small crown Svo. price 3J’. ( nl . 

Notes ON Genesis. Crown Svo. price 5 j'. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. 

A New Edition. Small crown Svo. price 5r. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown Svo. price 5x, 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ In Memoriam.' (Dedicated by 
Permi-ssion to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcp. Svo. price 2 s . 

The Education of the Hu.man Race. Translated from the German 
of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcp. Svo. price 2r. 6 A 

The above Worlc.s can also be liad, bound in half-morocco. 

A Portrait of the late Rev. F, W. Roljertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price 2s. 6A 

RUTHERFORD {John) — The Secret ILmTORY of 'J'he FitxiAN Con- 
spiracy: its Origin, Objects, and Ramifications. 2 vols. Post Svo. cloth, 
price i8.r. 

SCOTT { W . T.) — Antiquities of an Essex Parish ; or, Pages from the 

History of Great Dunmow. Crown Svo. price 5r. ; sewed, -p. 

SCOTT {Robert H.)—N-E\T:-RTi-^ Charts and Storm Warnings. Illus- 
trated, Crown Svo. price 3^. 6 A 

SENIOR {N. JV.) — Alexis De Tocqueville. Correspondence and 

Conversations with Nassau W. Senior, from 1S33 to 1S59. Edited by M. C, M. 
Simp.son. 2 vols. Large post SVo. price 2 u. 

Journals kept in France and It.yly. From 1848 to 1852. With 
a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. Edited by his Daughter, hi. C. M. 
Simpson. 2 vols. Post Svo. price 24^. 

SE YD {Ernest) F.S.S. — The Fall in the Price of Silver. Its Caii.scs, 
its Conseciuences, and their Pos.sible Avoidance, Avith Special Reference Ua 
I ndia. Demy Svo. sewed, price 2.f. 6A 

SHELLEY {Lady) — Shelley Memqri. 4 ls fro.m AujtH'Ntic Sources. 

With (now finst printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Tiyssho Slit-lL-y. 
With Portrait. Third Edition, Crown Svo. price 5.v( 

SHILL 1 TO {Rev. Joseph) — Womanhood : it.s Duties, Tcmpto.tion.s, and 
Ihivileges. A Book for Young Women, Crown Svo, price 3.?. 6A 

SHIPLEY {Rev. Orhy) ChurchTracts : or, Stihue.s In Modern 

Problem-S. By various Writers. 2 vols. CroAvn Svo. price ^.r. each. 

SHUTE {Richard) M.A.—A Discourse on Truth, Post Svo. jirice gs. 
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SMEDLEY {M, B.) — Boarding-out and Pauper Schools for Girls. 

Crown 8vo. price 3^. 6 d. 

SMITH (Edtmrd) MB., LL.B., Health and Disease, as 

Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. Post Svo. price yj. 6^/. 

Practical Dietary for Families, Schools, and the Labouring 
Classes, A New Edition. Post 8vo, price 3.r. 6^/. 

Tubercular Consumption in its Early and Remediable Stages. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. price df. 

SMITH {Hubert) — Tent Life with English Gipsies in Norway. 
With Five full-page Engravmgs and Thirty-one smaller Illustrations by 
Whymper and others, and Map of the Country showing Routes. Third 
Edition. Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo. price 2Xr. 

Some Time in Ireland. A E-ecollectioii. Crown 8 vo. price yr. 6r/. 

STEVENSON {Eev. W. E) — Hymns for the Church and Home. 
^ Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Booh published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public Worship.* 
IL For Family and Private Worship. — III. For Children. 

Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from M. to bs. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application to the 
Publishers. 

SULL Y {James) M.A. — Sensation and Intuition. Demy Svo. 

price lOJ. bd. . , 

Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. Demy 8vo. price 14L 
SYME {David ) — Outlines of an Industrial Science. Crown Svo. 
price bs, 

TELFER (/. Buchan) F.R.G.S., Cotmnander R.N — The Crimea and 
Trans-Caucasia. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Second Edition. 
2 vols. Royal Svo, medium 8vo. price 36A 

THOMPSON {Rev. A. S .) — Home Words for Wanderers. A Volume 

of SenUons. Crown Svo, price bs, 

TRAHERNE {Mrs. A .) — The Romantic Annals of a Naval 

FxUIILY. a New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5A 

UMBRA OXOAUENSIS — Results of the Expostulation of the 
Ricut Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in their Relation to the Unity of Roman 
Catholicism. Large fcp. Svo. jDrice $s, 

UPTON {Capt. Richard D.) — Newmarket and Arabia. An Examina- 
tion of the Descent of Racers and Coursers. With Pedigrees and Frontispiece. 
Post Svo, price gs. 

VAMBERY {PnJ. A .) — Bokhara: Its History and Conquest. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. price iS^. 

VYNER {p.ady Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 

Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in Widow- 
hood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Square crown Svo. cloth 
extra, price 5.V, 

IVEZZS {Capt. John C.) Spitzbergen— The Gateway to^ihe 

Polynia; or, a Voyage to Spitzbergen. With numerous Illustrations by 
Whymper and others, and Map. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy Svo. price bs. 
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WETMORE {IV. *S.)~CoMMERCiAL Telegraphic Code. Second 
. _ Edition. Post 4to. boards, price 42^. 

- ' W-Yf/T’.S (^. i 3 .) ZZ.Z).— Warfare OF Science. With Pretatory Note 

by Professor Tyndall. Crown 8vo. price 3r. 6i/. 

WHITNE Y{Prof. William Essentials of English Gram^iar, 

for the Use of Schools. Crown Svo. price 3.?. 6</. 

WHITTLE (J L ) ./^.J/;—Catholicism and the Vatican. With a 

Narrative of the Old Catholic Congress at Munich. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. price 4s. 6d. 

WILBERFORCB {H. ffd)— T he Church and the Empires. His- 
torical Periods. Preceded by a Memoir of the Author by John Henry 
Newman, D.D. of the Oratory. With Portrait. Post 8vo. price tor. 6if. 

WILKINSON {T. L.) — Short Lectures on the Land L.\WS. De- 
livered before the Working Men’s College. Crown Svo. limp cloth, price 2.f, 
WILLIAMS {A. Lukyn ) — Famines in India ; their Caiise.s and Pos.sible 

Prevention. The Essay for the Le Bas Prize, 1875. Demy Svo. price^.r. 

WILLIAMS {Chas.) — The Armenian Campaign. A Diary of the Cam- 
paign of 1877 in Armenia and KoordLstan. Large post Svo, cloth, price io.r.6r/. 

WILLIAMS {Rowland) D.D. — Life and Letters of; with Extracts 

from his Note-Books. Edited by Mr.s. Rowland Williams. With a Photo- 
; i graphic Portrait. 2 vols. large post Svo. jrrice 24^. 

M Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and Collects for Devout Persons. 

i! Edited by his Widow. New and Popular Edition. Crown Syo. price 3^. 6</. 

i WILLIS {R.) M.D. — Servetus AND Calvin ; a Study of an Important 

1 Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. Svo. cloth, price 1 dr. 

WILSON {H. Schulz) — Studies and Romances. Crown Svo. price 7 .L 6d. 

WILSON {Lieut.-Col. C. T.) — James the Second and the Duke of 
, Berwick. Demy Svo. price lar. 6i/. 

WINTERS OTHAM {Rev. R.) M.A., S.Sc.—Sermo^s .and Expositions. 

Crown Svo. price yr. 6(f. 

7F(9(9Z> (C. A".)— -A Y.achting Cruise IN THE South Se-as. With six 

Photographic Illustrations. . Demy Svo. price yj. 6 d. 

WRIGHT {Rev. David) M.A.—N kiTmc, for the Light, and other 
Sermons, Crown Svo. price 6 j, 

WYLD {R. S.) F.R S.E . — The Physics and the Philosophy of the 

Senses; or, the Mental and the Physical in their MaUial Relation Illustrated 
I . by several Idates. Demy Svo, price i6r, 

YONGE {€. i?.)— H istory OF THE Engli.sii Revolution of i6S8. 

!: , Crown Svo. price 6^. 

h ' YO UMANS {Elisa .^.)~An Essay on the Culture of the Op.servtng 

Powers of Children, especially in connection with the Study of Botany, 
:■ Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P.. Author of 

: ‘ Lectures on the Science and Art Of Education,’ &c. Crown Sv«-. price 2s. 61. 

First Book of Botany, Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
= Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Enlarged Edition. 

m Crown Svo. price 51. 

YO l/MAA^S {Edward L.) M.D . — A Class Book of Chemistry, on the 
Basis of the New System, With 200 IlIustration.s. Crown Svo. price Sj’. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 

SERIES. 


I. The Forms of Water in Clouds 

AND Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. 
By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. 

25 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 5 j. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts 
on the Application of the Principles 
of ‘Natural Selection’ and ‘Inheri- 
tance’ to Political Society. By Walter 
Bagehot. Third Edition. Ci’own 
8vo. price 4.?. 

III. Foods. By* Edward Smith, M.D,, 
Ii 3 L.B., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Fourtji Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5^. 

IV. Mind AND Body: the Theories of 
their Relation. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. With P'our Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 4.?. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Fler- 
bert Spencer. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price $s. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. 
By Balfour .Stewart, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

VII. Animal Locomotion; or, Walking, 
Swimming, and Flying. By J. B. 
Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c. With 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cron-n 8vo. price 5..-. 

VIII. Resfo.nsieility in Mf.nt.4L 
Diseasf.. By 1 -lenry Maudsley, M.D, 
Second Edition. Ci-own 8vo, price 5.?. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor 
J. P, Cooke, of the ITarvard Uni- 
versity. With 31 Illustrations, Third 
iidition. Crown 8vo. price 5.r. 

X. 'I’liE Science of L.-uv, By Professor 

.Sheldon Amos. Second Edition. 
Crown SVo, price S-f. 

XI. Animal Mechanism: a Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. 
By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5.G 


XII. The Doctrine of Descent and 
Darwinism. By Professor Oscar 
Schmidt (Strasburg University). With 
26 Illustrations, Third Edition. Crosvn 
8vo. price 5.r. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict 
BETWEEN Religion and Science. 
By J. W. Draper, M.D,, LL.D. 
Tenth Edition, Crown Svo. price 5r. 

XIV. Fungi: their Nature, Influences, 
Uses, &c. By M. C. Cooke, M.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M, J. 
Berkeley, M.A., F.L,S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. price S-r. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light 
AND Photography. By Dr. Her- 
mann Vogel (Polytechnic Academy of 
Berlin). Translation thoroughly re- 
vised. With 100 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. price s.?. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of L.an- 
guage. By William Dwight Whitney, 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative 
Philology in Yale College, Newhaven. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 5.r. 

XVIL Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
M. A. , F. R. S. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. price 5.1. 

XVIII. The Naturf. of Light, With 
a General Account of Pliysical Optics. 
By Dr. Eugene Lommel, Professor of 
Physics in the University of Erlangen. 
With, 188 Illustrations and a Table 
of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo. price 5.V, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Mess- 
mates. By Monsieur Van Beiieden, 
Professor of the University of Louvain, 
Correspondent of the Institute ol 
France. With 83 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. price 5.r. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
Schiitzenberger, Director of the Che- 
mical Laboratory at the Sorhonne. 

, With 28 Illustrations, Second Iidition, 
Crown Svo. price 5.V. 
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XXI. The i-'ive Senses op Man. By 
Professor Bernstein, of the University 
of Halle. With gi Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5r. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its 
Rpxation to Music. By Professor 
Pietro Blaserna, of the Royal Univer- 
sity of Rome. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
price 5.C. 


Forthcoming Volumes. 

Prof. W. Kingdon Clifford, M.A. 
The First Principles of the E.xact 
Sciences Explained to theNon-Mathe- 
matical. 

Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S, 
Bodily Motion and Consciousness. 

W. B. Carpenter, LL.D., F.R.S. The 
Physical Geography of the Sea. 

Sir John LuiinocK, Bart., F.R.S. On 
Ants and Bees. 


Prof. W. T. Thisel'I'un Dyer, B.A., B.Sc. 
Form and Habit in Flowering I’lants. 

Mr. J. IXORHAN I.OCKYEU, F.R.S. 
Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. Michael Foster, M.D, Proto- 
plasm and the Cell Theory. 

II. Charlton Bastian, M.D., F.R.S. 
The Brain as an Organ of Mind. 

Prof. A. C. Ra.ms.\v, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Earth Sculpture ; Ilills, Valleys, Moun- 
tains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes; how they 
were produced, and how they have 
been destroyed. 

Prof. J. Rosenthal. General Physiology 
of Muscles and l^crves. 

P. Bert (Professor of Physiology, Paris). 
Forms of Life and other Cosmicid 
Couf'.Ulions. 

Prof. CORFIELD, M.A., M.D. (O-xon.) 
Air in its Relation to liealth. 


MILITARY WORKS. 


ANDERSON {Col. R. 7^.)— Victories 
AND Defeats : an Attempt to ex- 
plain the Causes which have led to 
them. An Officer’s Manual. Demy 
Svo. price 14.?. 

Army uf the North German Con- 
federation ; a Brief Description 
of its Org.anisation, of the Different 
Branches of the Service and their role 
in War, uf its Mode of Fighting, Sic. 
Translated from the Corrected Edition, 
by jmimissiun of the Author, by 
(-‘olouel Edward Newdigate. Demy 
Svo, price 5y. 

BRIALMONT {Col. H.)-- -FIasty 1n- 
trenchments. Translated by Lieut. 
Ci^aiies A. Empson, R.A. With 
Nine Plates. Demy Svo. price Cj-. 


BLUME {Maj. IF.)— The Oper.ations 
OF THE German Armies in France, 
from Sedan to the end of the War of 
1870-71. With Map. From the 
Journals of the Uead-tpiarters Staff. 
Translated by the late E. aI. Jones, 
Maj. 20tii Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist,, 
Sandhurst. Demy Svo. price 91'. 

liOGUSLAWSKI {Cu/t. A. vo;i)-TA<> 
TiCAL Deductions FROM the; W.ar 
OF 1870-1. Translated l)y CtiUiiu-.l 
Sir Luiniey Gmliam, Bart., l.ate iSth 
(Royal Irish) Regiment, 'riiinl Edi- 
tion, Revised aiul Currgrted. Demy 
Svo. price js. 

CLERy (C. ) Capl . — IMinor Tactics. 
\¥ith 26 Maps and Plans. Tldnl and 
revised Edition. Demy Svo. cloth, 
price x6s. 
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DU VERNOIS [Col von Vordf)— 
Studiks in LeatiinCt Troops. An 
authorised and accurate Translation by 
Lieutenant H. J. T, Hildyard, 71st 
Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo. 
price 7.f. 

GOETZE [Capt. A. ot«)— Operations 
OF THE German Engineers dur- 
ing THE War of 1870-1. Published 
by Authority, and in accordance with 
Official Documents. Translated from 
the German by Colonel G. Graham, 
V. C. , C. B. , R. E. _ With 6 large 
Maps, Demy 8vo. price 2IJ, 

HARRISON [Ueut.-Col R.) — The 
Officer’.s Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Oblong 32mo. 
r(^an, elastic band and pencil, price 
2J. 6d, ; russia, cjr. 

nELVIG [ Capt . //.)— The Operations 
OF THE Bavarian Army Corps. 
Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. 
With Five large Maps. In, 2 vols. 

1 Demy 8vo. price 24s, 

Tactical Examples : the Battalion. 
Translated from the German by Col. 
Sir Lumley Graham. With nearly 
300 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price ISa 

HOFFBAUER [Capt.)—'l'm. German 
Artillery in the Battles near 
Metz. Based on the Official Reports of 
the German Artillery. Translated by 
Captain E. O. ITollist. With Map 
and Plans. Demy 8vo. price 21s. 

LAYMANN (Crt/A) — The Frontal 
Attack of Infantry. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 
Svo. price zs. 6d. 

PURUS [ Plaj .- Gen . — Cavalry 

h'lELO Duty. I’ranslated by Major 
Frank S. Russell 14th (King’.s) 
Hussars. Crown Svo. cloth limp, 
price ']s. 6d. 

RAGE [ Cnp ^ S . /''.)--DisciPi.lNE and 
Drill. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo. price r A 

PURLIO SCHOOLROY : the Volunteer, the 
Militiaman, and the Regular Soldier. 
(.Town Svo. cloth, price $s. 


SCHELL [Plaj. von) — The Operations 
of THE First Army under Gen. 
VON Goeben. Translated by Col. 
C. PI. von Wright. Four Maps, 
demy Svo. price 9.V, 

The Oper.ations of the First Army 
UNDER Gen. von Steinmetz. 
Translated by Captain E. 0 . Hollist. 
Demy Svo. price roj. td. 

SCHELLENDORF [Major- Gen. B. von) 
The Duties of the General 
Staff, Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare, Vol. I. Demy 
Svo. cloth, lOA 6 d. 

SCHEREF [PfaJ. W. von) — Studies in 
THE New Infantry Tactics, 
Parts I. and II. Translated from the 
German by Colonel Lumley Graham. 
Demy Svo. price 7.r, 6^/. 

SHADIVFLL [Plaj.-Gen.) C. .5.— Moun- 
tain Warfare. Illustrated by the 
Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. 
Being a Translation of the Swiss 
Narrative compiled from the Works of 
the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General 
H. Dufour on the Campaign of the 
Valtelline in 1635. With Appendix, 
Maps, and Introductory Remarks. 
Demy Svo, price i 6 a 

SHERPIAN[Gm. W. 71) -Memoirs of 
General W, T. Sherman, Com- 
mander of the Federal P'orces in rite 
American Civil War, By Himself. 

2 vols. With Map. Demy Svo. price 
24.1. Copyrighl English Edition. 

STUBBS [Lieut.- Col. F. IF.) — The 
Regiment OF Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equip- 
ment, and War Services. Compiled 
from Published Works, Official Re- 
cords, and various Private Sources. 
With numerous Maps and Illusti-ations. 

2 vols. demy Svo. price 32 a 

S'TUPIM [Lieut. Hugo), German Plililary 
Attache to the Khivan Expedition . — 
Russia’s Advance Eastward. 
Based on the Official Reports of. 
Translated by Capt. C. E. PI.ViN^JENT, 
With Map. Crown Svo. price 6a 



VINCENT [Capt. C. E. //.)— Elemek- 
TARY Military Geography, Re- 

CONMOITRING, AND SKETCHING. 
Compiled for Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and Soldiers of all Arms, Square 
crown Svo. price 2r. ^d, 

WICKHAM {Capt E. IL, 7?.^.)— In- 
fluence OF Firearms upon Tac- 
tics ; Historical and Critical Investi- 
gations. By an Officer of Supe- 
rior Rank (in the German Anny), 
Translated by Captain E. H. Wick- 
ham, R.A. Demy Svo, price p. 6d. 


WAETENSLEBEN {Count II. von.)~ 
The Operations of the South 
Army in January and February, 
1871. Compiled from the Official 
War Documents of the Head-quar- 
ters of the Southern Army. Trans- 
lated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
With Maps. Demy Svo, price 6j. 

The Operations of the First Army 
under Gen. von Manteuffel, 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
Wright. Uniform w’ith the above. 
Demy Svo, pi-ice gs-. 


IVOINOPTTS {Capt. 7.) — Austrian ! WHITE {Capt. F. B. 7’.)~The Sub- 
Cavalry Exercise, Translated by | stantive Seniority Army List— 

Captain W. S. Cooke. Croivn Svo. | M^vjORS and Captains. Svo, sewed, 

price 7r. i price 2 a 6r/, 


POETRY. 


ABBEY Ballads of Good 

Deeds, and other Verses. Fcp. Svo. 
cloth gilt, price 5.!'. 

ADAMS {W. 7>. — Lyrics of Love, 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson. Se- 
lected and arranged by. Fcp. Svo. j 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3.''. (>d. \ 

Also, a Cheaper Edition. Fcp. j 
Svo. cloth, 2'r. bd. 

ADAMS [Jokn) M.A. — Sr. M.alo’s 
Quest, and other Poems. Fcp. Svo, 
price Sa 

ADOA^—ThrovctH Storm and Sun- 
shine. Illustrated by M. E. EcUvarcks, 
A. T. H. Paterson, and the Author. 
Croivn Svo. price 7.r, 6d. 

.VuRORA : a Volume of Ver.se. Fcp, Svo. 
cloth, jrrice ^s. 

BATING {T. C.) M.A., .1/./'.— Pind.ar 
IN English Rhyme, Being an At- 
tempt to reader the Epinikian Odes 
with the principal remaining F’rag- 
rnents of I’indar into English Rhymed 
Verse. Small qto. price 7.r. 

BA VNES {Kcf. Canon A‘. II.) M.A.)— 
Home Songs for Quiet Hour-s. 
Third Edition. F cp. Svo, cloth extra, 
price 3r. 6cf, 

This may also be had handsomely 
bound in morocco with gilt edges. 

Also, a Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 
Sfo. price is, 6d. 


BENNETT {Dr. JV. C.)~Bary May ; 
Home Poems and Ballads. With 
Frontispiece, Crown Svo. cloth ele- 
gant, price 6s. 

Baby M.-vv a.nd Home Poems. Fcp, 
Svo. sewed, in Coloured Wrapper, 
price I r. 

Narr.aitve Poems and Bai.lad.s. 
Fcp.Svo. served, in Coloured Wrapper, 
price IJ. 

Songs for Sailors. Dedicated by 
.Special Request to H.R.I-I. the Duke 
of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait 
and Illustrations. Crown Svo. price 
3 .^ 6d. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper 
Covens, price u. 

Songs of a Song Writer. Crown 
Svo. price 6.L 

BOSWELL {R. B.) M.A., Oxan.— 
Metric.vl Translations from the 
Greek and L.-vtin Poets, and other 
Poem.s. Crown Svo. price 5.r, 

BRYANT {W. C’.) — Poem.s^ Red-line 
Edition. kVith 24 1 Hast rat ion.s and 
Portrait of tiie Author. Crown Svo. 
cloth extra, price 7 j. 67 . 

A Cheap Edition, w'itli Fronti.s- 
piece. Small crown Svuf price 3.f. 6 . 7 . 

BUCHANAN {Roll.) — PoeticalWork.s. 
Collected Edition, in 3 vols, %yith Por- 
trait. Crown Svo. price 6r. each, 

Master-Spirits. Po-st Svo. price ioj',67. 



L. Kegmi t'aut Cff L.o,s Jr'uoitcatums. 


BULKELEY {Rev. H. y.)— ^¥ALT.ED i.n, 
and other I^oeins. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

Cosmos ; a Poem. Fcp. Svo. price 3.?. 6«/, 

Calderon’s Dramas ; the Wonder- 
Working Magician — Life in a Dream 
— the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Trans- 
lated Iry Denis Florence MacCarthy. 
Post Svo. price io.r. 

CARPENTER {£'.) — Narcissus, and 
other Poems. Fcp. Svo. price ^s. 

COLLEYS {Moiiv/ier)—~Inn OK Strange 
Meetings, and other Poems. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 5 j. . 

COR Y {Lieid.-Coi. Artier) — - Ione : a 
Poem in Four Parts. Fcp. Svo. cloth, 
p^ice 5J. 

CRESSWELL {Mr^. a)~THE King’s 
Banner : Drama in Four Acts. Five 
Illustrations. 4to. price lor. (>d. 

DENNIS (7.)— English Sonnets. Col- 
lected and Arranged. il^legantly 
bound. Fcp. Svo. price y. od. 

DE VERE {Atibrey) — Alexander the 
Great ; a Dramatic Poem. Small 
crown Svo. price 5.V. , 

The In KANT Bridal, and other Poems. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Fcp, 
Svo. price ^. 61 . 

The Legends of St. Patrick, and 
other Poems. Small crown Svo, price 
5 ^- 

St. Thomas of Canterbury : a Dra- 
matic Poem, Large fcp. Svo. price 51. 

Antar.and Zara: an Eastern Romance. 
Iniskaii., and other Poems, Medita- 
tive and Lyrical, Fcp. Svo. price 6 a 

The Fall of Rora, The Search 
after Proseritne, and other Poems, 
Meditative and Lyrical. Fcp. Svo. 6 a 

DOBSON {.-L/j/?;/) ~ Vignettes in 
Rhyme, and Vers de Societe, Third 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 5A 

rRovEKBs IN Porcelain. By the 
Author of ‘ Vignettes in Rhjune.’ 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 6.r. 

DOIFDEN {luhvard) ZZ.Z?,— Poems. 
Second Edition. Fcp. Svo. ]n-ice S-f. 


DOWNTON {Re:'. Ij.) J/.M.— PIvmns 
and Verses. ^ Original and Trans- 
lated. Small crown Svo. cloth, price 
y.6d. 

DURAND (Zm/v)— -Imitations from 
THE German OF Sittta and Ter- 
stegen, Fcp. Svo. price 4.^. 

EDWARDS {Rev. Basil) — Minor 
Chords; or, Songs for the Suffering ; 
a Volume of Verse. Fcp, Svo. cloth, 
price 3A- 6 d. ; paper, price, 2 a 6 d. 

ELLIOTT (Ebeiiccei'), The Corn Lmo 
Rhymer. — Poems. Edited by his son, 
the Rev, Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, 
Antigua. 2 vols. crown Svo, price i8j, 

Eros Agonistes .* Poems. By E. B. D. 
Fcp. Svo. price 3.1. 6 d. 

EYRE { 3 laJ.- Gen. SirV.) C.B., K.C.S.I., 
Sac. — Lays of a Knight-Errant 
IN Many Lands, Square crown Svo. 
with Six Illustrations, price 7f. 6 d. 

FERRIS {Henry Weybridge) — Poems. 
Fcp. Svo. price Sa 

GARDNER (Zi’’.)— Sunflowers : a Book 
of Verses. Fcp. Svo. price 5x, 

GOLDIE {Lieut. . AJ. II. Z’.)— Hebe : a 
Tale. Fcp. Svo. price y. 

HARCOURT {Capt. A. F. /’.)-The' 
SHAKESPE.'tRE Argosy, Containing 
much of the wealth of Shakespeare’s 
Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically ar- 
ranged and classified. Crown Svo. 
price 6x. 

HEWLETT {Henry G.)~N Sheaf of 
Verse. Fcp. Svo. price 3a Ld. 

HOLMES {E. G. .d.)— Poems. Fcp. Svo, 
price 5x. 

HOWARD {Rev. G. /i.)~AN Old 
Legend of St. Paul’s. Fcp. Svo. 
price 4 j,6</. 

HOWELL {James)-~E Tale of the 
Sea, Sonnets, and other Poems. 
Fcp, Svo. price 5 a 

HUGHES {Allisosi) — ■ Penelope, and 
other Poems. Fcp. Svo, price 4 a 6Z 

INCHBOLD [J. IF.)— Annus Amoris 
Sonnets. Fcp. Svo. price 4.r. (JZ 
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KING {Mrs. Disciples: 

a New Poem.- Third Edition, with 
some Notes. Crown 8vo. price 7.1. (sd. 

Aspromonte, and other Poems. Second 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 4.?. (>d. 

KNIGHT {A. F. C.)--Poems. Fcp. Svo. 
price 5.r. 

Lady of Lipari (The) : a Poem in 
Three Cantos. Fcp. Svo. price S-c. 

LOCKER (A'.)--London Lyrics. A 
New and Revised Edition, with Addi- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown Svo. cloth elegant, price or. 

Also, a Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 
Svo. price 2,1-. 6(/. 

LUCAS (.-l/Av)— T k.\\sl.vi'ions from 
THE Works or German Poets of 
THE iS-in AND igTH CENTURIES. 
Fcp. Svo. price 5J. 

MORICE [Riv. F. D.) M.A. —The 
Olympian and Pythian Odes of 
Pindar. A New Translation in Eng- 
lish Verse. Crown Svo. price "js. 6 d. 

MORSHEAD (E. D. A.)— The Aga- 
memnon OF yEschylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. With an 
Introductory Essay. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 5.?. 

NEW WRITER (.4)— Songs of Two 
Worlds. By a New Writer, Third 
Series, Second Edition, Fcp. Svo, 
price 5r. 

The Epic of I-Iades. By the x\uthor 
of ‘Songs of Two Worlds,’ Third 
Edition. Fcp, Svo. price yr. 6 d. 

NICHOLSOA^ {EdzenyrdF.) Librariau oj 
the London Institution — The Christ 
Child, and other Poems, Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 4r. dr/. 

NOAKE {Major R, Coinptoii) — The 
Bivouac ; or, Martial Lyrist. With 
an Aiipendk : Advice to the Soldier, 
Fcp. Svo, price 5r. dA 

jVORRIS {Rei'. Alfred) --The Inner 
AND Outer Life Poems. F^p. Svo. 
cloth, price 6.r. 

PA YNE (Jt?//;/)— SoNG.s of Life and 
Death, Crown Svo. cloth, price 5 j. 

FAUL (C. AF^rr/r)— G oethe’s Faust. A 
New Translation in Rhyme, Crown 
8vcr price dr, 


PEACOCKE {Georgiu:hi\ — Rays from 
the Southern Cri iss : Poenus. 
Crown Svo. with Sixteen Full-page 
Illustrations by the Rev. P. Walsh, 
cloth elegant, price io.f, 6 d . 

PEFINELL {II. Ckolmonddc)^ — Pegasus 
Resaddled. By the Author of ‘ Pud: 
on Pegasus, ’ &c. &c. W’ith Ten Full- 
page Illustrations by George Du 
Maurier. Fcp. 4to. clotli elegant, 
I2,f. 6A 

PFEIFFER (Aw/A)— G lan Ai,Arch ; 
His Silence and Song : a Poem. 
Crow'-n Svo. price 6 s. 

Gerard’s Monument and other Poems. 
Second Edition. Crowm Svo. cloth, 
price d.f. 

POWLETT {Lieut. N.) Eas'i'ern 

Legends and .S«tories_ in English 
Verse. Crown Svo. price 5j. 

RHOADES (y<zw£’r)— Timoleon : a Dra- 
matic Poem. Fcp. Svo. price Sr. 

SCO TT^ {Patrick) — The Dream and 
THE Deed, and other Poems. Fcp. 
Svo, price 5.f. 

Songs for Music. Byl Four Friends. 
Square crown Svo. price 5r. Con- 
taining Songs by Reginald A. Gatty, 
Stephen FI. Gatty, Greville J. Chester, 
and Juliana Ew-ing. 

SPICER (//.)— Otho’s De.ath W.^ger ; 
a Dark Page of Histoiy Illustrated. 
In Five Acts. Fcp. Svo. cloth, price 
■Sr. 

STONEHE WER — IMonacella: 
a Legend of North Wales. A. Poem, 
Fcp. Svo. cloth, price 3r, 6 d. 

Sweet Silvery S.ayings of Shake- 
srEARi:. Crown Svo. cloth gilt, price 
7.V. 6 d. 

TA YLOR (AVu. f . IF . A .) hA A. '--Poems. 
Fcp. Svo. price 5r. 

TA YI.OR {.Sir //.)— Works Complete in 
Five Volumc.s. Crown Svo. doth, 
price 30.0 «■ 

TENNYSON {Alfred) — Harold ; a 
Drama. Crown Svo, price 6.i', 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New- Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, price 6r. 


C. Kegan Paul & Co’s Publications. 
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TENNYSON- Works Complete 
The Impeeial Lieeary Edition. 
Complete in 7 vols. demy Svo. price 
I or. (id. eaclij in Roxburgh binding, 
I2J-. Sd. {See p. 31.) 

Author’s Edition. In Six Volumes. 
Post Svo. cloth gilt j or half-morocco. 
Roxburgh style. {See /. 31,) 

Cabinet Edition. 12 Volumes. Each 
with Frontispiece. Fcp. Svo. price 
2r. 6ii. each. 31.) 

Cabinet Edition. 12 vols. Complete 
in handsome Ornamental Case. {See 
31 )- 

Original Editions : — 

Poems. Small Svo. price 6 s. 

Maud, and other Poems. Small Svo. 
jirice 3r. 6 d. 

The Princess. Small Svo. price 3jr. 6 d. 
Idylls of the King. Small Svo. 
price S.r. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. 

Small Svo. price 6 s. 

The Holy Grail, and othe? Poems. 

Small Svo. price 4r. 6 d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small Svo. 
price y, 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small Svo. price 
y. 6 d. 

In Memoriam. Small Svo. price 4?. 
Selections from the above Works. 
Super royal i6mo. price 3^. 6 d. ; cloth 
gilt extra, price 4J. 

Songs from the above Works. 

i6mo. cloth, price 2s. 6 d. 

Pocket Volume Edition. 13 vols. 
in neat case, price 36^. 

Ditto, ditto. Extra cloth gilt, in case, 
price 42J. 

Shilling Edition of the Poetical 
Works. In 10 vols. pocket size, 
I.f. each, sewed. 


LIBRARY 

AyE 7 VN(^. C.)~A Scotch Wooing. 
2 vols. crown Svo. 

Br.UE Roses : or, Helen Malinofska’s 
Marriage. By the Author of ‘Vera.’ 
I'ifih Edition. 2 vols. cloth, gilt tops, 
12 s. 


Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, and 
other Poems. Illustrated by Julia 
Margaret Cameron. 2 vols. folio, 
half-bound morocco, cloth sides, price 
£ 6 . 6j. each. 

Tennyson for the Young and for 
Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcp. Svo. is. 6 d. 

Tennyson Birthday Book, Edited by 
Emily Shakespear. 321110. cloth limp, 
2J. ; cloth extra, 3r. 

THOMPSON {Alice C.)— Preludes : a 
Volume of Poems. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of ‘The 
Roll Call’). Svo. price '^s. 6 d. 

Thoughts i n V erse. Small crown Svo. 
price IJ. 6 d, 

THRING {Rev. Godfrey), Hymns 

and Sacred Lyrics. Fcp. Svo. 
price y. 

TODD {Herbert) M.A.—k^vm ; or, the 
Story of the Sword. A Poem. Crown 
Svo. price y. 6 d. 

TODHUNTER {Dr. — LaURELLA, 
and other Poems. Crown Svo, price 
6 s. 6 d. 

TURNER {Rev. C. Sonnets, 

Lyrics, and Translations. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 4^.6^?’. 

WATERFIELD (/K) — Hymns for' 
Holy Day.s and Seasons. 32010. 
cloth, price is. 6 d. 

WA y{A.) M.A.—Tre Odes of Horace 
Literally Translated in Metre. 
Fcp. Svo. price 2s. 

WILLOUGHBY {The Hon. Mrs.)-OR 
THE North Wind— Thistledown : 
a V olume of Poems. Elegantly bound, 
small crown Svo. price 7r. 6i/. 


NOVELS. 

BUNNETT{F. A-.)— Linked at Last. 
Cromi Svo. 

CAD FIX {Mrs. H. i!/.)— I da Cr.wen : 

a Novel. 2 vols. crown Svo, 

CARR Judith Gwynne. ^3 vols. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo. 
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CHAPMAN {Hon. Mrs. E. W.)—.A 
Constant Heart : a Story. 2 vols. 
cloth, gilt tops, 12A 

CLA YTON (Cai/)— Effie’sGame ; How 
She Lost and how She Won: a 
Novel. 2 vols. 

COLLIN’^ (Mor/iMer)--TiiE Princess 
Clarice ; a Story of 1871. 2 vols. 

Squire Silchester’s Whim. 3 vols. 

Miranda : a Midsummer Madness, 
3 vols. 

CONVEPS [Anshy) — Chesterleigh. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

COTTON {P. 7 ’.)— Mr. Carington : a 
Tale of Love and Conspiracy. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

DE WILLE (ii.)— U nderaCloud ; or, 
Johannes Olaf; a Novel. Trans- 
lated by P”. E. Bunnett. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 

EfLOART {Mrs.)~l.kVi's Moretoun’s 
Daughter. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

FAITH FULL {Mrs. Francis 6’.)-Love 
Me, or Love Me Not. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

FENN {G. M.)— A Little World: a 
Novel. In 3 vols. 


Hogan, M.P, : a Novel. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 

I HOCKLEY {IV. j 5.) — Tales of the 
Zenana; or, a Nuwab’s Leisure 
Hours. By the Author of ' Pandu- 
rang Hari.’ With a Preface by Lord 
Stanley of Aldeiiey. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. cloth, price 2 is. 

INGELOIV {yean)~-0¥V THE Skexxigs. 
(Her First Romance. ) 4 vols. cr, Svo. 

KEATINGE (JAx)— -lioNOR Blake ; 
the Story of a Plain Woman. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 

LIST ADO (y. 7 '.)— Civil Service; a. 
Novel. 2 vols. crown Svo. 

LOVEL {Ed’ioard)—TvL'£. Owl’s Nest in 
THE City ; a Story. Crown 8vo. 
price I os. 6 d. ^ 

jVACDOAALD {C.) — Malcolm : a 
Novel. 3 vols. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 

St. George and St. Michael. 3 
vols. crown Svo. 

MAFA’EIVITCH{B.)-HHEmGLECTET> 
Question. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by the Princess Ouronsoff. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. I4r. 


FISHER {Alice)— Ills, Queen. 3 vols. 
crovt'n Svo, 

FO THE R GILL (ym/V) ~ Aldyth ; a 
Novel. 2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 

PIealey ; a Romance. 3 vols. cr, Svo. 

GRAY {Mrs. Russell)— UsvcnE's Ven- 
ture : a Novel. 2 vols, crown Svo. 

GRIFFITHS {Cap. Arthur) ■ — The 
Queen’s Shilling: a Novel. 2 vols, 

HAWTIIORN'E {ynlmi)—V>¥.¥.ssk¥n ; a 
Romance. 2 vols. crown Svo. 

Idolatry ; a Romance. 2 vols. cr. Svo. 

JIA WTHORNE {Nathnukl) — Septi- | 
Mius : a Romance. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price gs. 

ilEATHERGATK : a Story of Scottish' Life 
and Chaiacter. By a New Author. 

2 Vbl.s. crown Svo. 


MARSHALL (,^)--The Story of Sir 
Edward’s Wife : a Novel. Crown 
Svo, price XOA 67. 

MO RLE Y {Susan ) — AlLEEN 1 ''errers ; a 
Novel. 2 vols. crown Svo. 

Throstlethwaite : a Novel. 3 vols. 
Crown Svo. 

Margaret Chetwynd ; a Novel. 3 
vols. crown Svo. 

MOSTYN (Sydmy) - I’ERi'LEXiTV : a 
Novel 3 vols. croAvn Svo. 

My Sister Rosalind : a Novel. By 
the Autlinr of ‘ Christiana North,’ and 
‘ Under the Linie.s.’ 2 vols. 

S .4 UNDERS {John) — Israel Mort, 
Overman ; a Story of the Mine. 3 
vols. crown Svo. 

SA UNDERS {Katherine) — The High 
Mills: a Novel 3 vols, crown Svo. 


C Kegmi Paul & Cols Publications. 
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SHA IV {Flora Z.)— Castle Blair : a 1 
Story of Youthful Lives. 2 vols. 
crown 8 VO. cloth, price I2j, 

SHELDON' Woman’s a Rid- 

dle ; or, Baby Wannsti-ey : a Novel. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 

.V 77 fZ' ZZaY(//«Zz)— H ester Morley’s 
Promise. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 

The Doctor’s Dilemma. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth. 

TAYLOR {Colonel Meadows) C.S.I., 
i/./t’././L— Seeta : a Novel. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

A Noele Queen. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

T110MA.SINA : a Novel. 2 vols. cr. Svo. 


TRAVERS {Mar.) — The Spinsters of 
Blatchington : a Novel. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 

Vanessa. By the Author of ‘ Thoma- 
sina’ &c. a Novel. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 

Waiting for Tidings. By the Author 
of ‘ White and Black.’ 3 vols. cr. Svo. 

VVEDMORE (Z.)— Two Girls. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 

What ’its to Love. By the Author 
of ‘Flora Adair,’ ‘The Value of 
Fosterstown.’ 3 vols. crown Svo. 

YORICE — Cleveden : a Novel. 

2 vols. crown 8 VO. 


WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 


BE THA M-ED WARDS {Miss M. ) 

Kitty. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 6s. .% 

CLERK {Mrs. GodJre)!)~^\Hm EN Nils : 
Ili.slorical Tales and Anecdotes of the 
Times of the Early Khalifahs. Trans- 
lated from the Arabic Originals. Illus- 
trated with Historical and Explanatory 
Notes. Crown Svo. cloth, price 7 j. 

GARRETT (A.)— By Still Waters ; a 
Story for Quiet PI ours. With Seven 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. price 6s, 

HARDY {Thomas)— E Pair of Blue 
Eyes. Author of ‘ Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.’ Crown Svo. price 6 j. 

HAWTHORNE (W.) — Septimius : a 
Romance. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. price pr. 

HOWARD {Mary A/.) -Beatrice Ayl- 
mer, and other Tales. Crown Svo. 
price 6.V. 

/6'ATT/ZW— -CuLMsHiRE Folk: a Novel. 
New' and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo. price 6r. 

M.lCDONtlLD ( 17 .)— Malcolm. With 
I’ortvait of the Author engraved on 
Steel. Fourth Eidition. Crown Svo. 
price 6s. 

OLE RED IT H {George) — Orde.al of 
R rcHAKii Feverel. New Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 6.f, 


PALGRAVE {W. -Hermann 

Agha ; an Eastern Narrative. Third 
Edition. Crowm Svo. cloth, price 6.r. 

Pandurang PIari ; or. Memoirs of a 
Hindoo. With an Introductory Pre- 
face by Sir H. Bartle E. P'rere, 
G.C.S.I., C.B. Crown Svo. price 6 j-. 

Reginald Bramble : a Cynic of the 
Nineteenth Century. An Autobio- 
graphy. Crown Svo. price lOJ. 6Z 

SA UNDERS { yolm ) — Israel Mori', 
Overman : a Story of the Mine. 
Crown Svo. price 6 s . 

SAIHVDERS {Kathenne) — Gideon’s 
Rocic, and other Stories. Crown Svo. 
price 6 a 

Joan Merryweather, and other 
Stories. Crown Svo. price 6.r. 
Margaret and Elizabeth : a Story 
of the Sea. Crown Svo. price 6a 

TA YL OR {Col. Meadows) C. S. I . , M. R. I. A . 
The Confessions of a Thug. 
Crowi Svo. price 6 j. 

Tara ; a Mahratta Tale. Grown Svo. 
price 6jf. 

CORNL-IILL LIBRARY of FICTION 
{The). Crown Svo. price 3a 6d. per 
volume. 

Half-a-Dozen Daughters. By J. 
Masterman. 
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CORXIIILL LIBRARY of FICTION. 
The House of Rauy. By Mrs. G. 
Hooper. 

A Fight for Life,. By Moy Thomas. 
Ror.iN Gray, By Charles Gibbon. 

One of Two ; or, The Left-Handed 
Bride. By J. liain Friswell. 

CHEAP 

GIBBON {Charks)—YoVi Lack of Gold. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated Board-s, price 2.r. 

Korin Gray. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated boards, price 2j. 


CORN HILL LIBRARY of FICTluN 

God’s Providence House, By Mrs. 
G. L. Banks. 

For . Lack of Gold. By Charles 
Gibbon. 

Abel Drake’s Wife. By John Saun- 
ders. 

IIlRELL. By John Saunders. 

FICTION. 

SAUNDERS O/wO — Hirell. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
boards, price 2 j. 

Abel Drake’s Wife. With Frontis- 
piece. Illustrated boards, price 2 j. 


BOOKS FOR 

Aunt Mary’s Bran ITe. By the Author 
of ^ St. Olave’s.’ Illustrated. Price 
3J. (id. 

BARLEE Locked Out; a Tale 

of the Strike, With a Frontispiece. 
Royal i6mo. price is. 6 d. 

BONWICK [J.) F.R.G.S.—Ywv. Tas- 
manian Lily. W^ith Fronti-spiece. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

Mike liowE, the Bushranger of Van 
Diemen’s Land. With BTontispiece. 
Crown Svo. price 5r. 

Brave Men’s Footstets. By the Editor 
of ‘ Men who have Risen.’ A Book 
of Example and Anecdote for Young 
People, With P’our Illustrations by 
C. Doyle. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 3L (d. 

Children’s Toy,s, and some Elementary 
Lessons in General Knowledge which 
they teach. Illustrated. Grown Svo. 
cloth, price 5^, 

COLERIDGE (.Shrn)— P retty Lessons 
IN Verse for Good Children, 
with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy 
Rhyme. A New Edition, Illus- 
trared. Fep, Svo, cloth, price 3f. (id. 


THE YOUNG. 

D'ANJRERS (N. 7 e.)— L ittle Minnie’s 
Troubles ; an Every-day Chronicle. 
With 4 Illustrations by W, H. Hughes, 
Fep, cloth, price 3J. 6 d. 

Pixie’s Adventures ; or, the Tale of 
a Terrier. With 21 Illustrations. 
r6mo. cloth, price 4.1. 6 d. 

DAVIES {G. Cknstoplior) — Mountain, 
Meadow, and Mere : a Series of 
Outdoor Sketches of Sport, Scenery, 
Adventures, and Natural liistory. 
With Sixteen Illustrations liy Bosworth 
Wb Harcourt. Crown Svo. price 6 s. 

Rambles and .Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With Four 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. price 5s. 

DRUMMOND (d/iW)— T rii-ps Build- 
ings. A Study from Life, 'with 
Frontispiece. Small crown Svo. pndee 
3 J. 6 d. 

EDMONDS {Ilrrhcrt) -- Well Spent 
Lives : a .Series of Modern Biography. 
Crown Svo. price 5J. r 

EVANS (Mitr/i) — The .Story of our 
Father’.s Love, told to Children j 
bang a New and Enlarged Edition of 

; Theology for Children. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap, Svo. price 3^. 6 d. 
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FARQUIIARSON {M.) < 1 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown Svo. 
price 3r. 6^/. 

II. Elsie’s Giriaiood. Crown Svo, 
price 3J. 6a'. 

III. Elsie’s Holidays at Roselands. 
Crown 8vo. price 3J. bd. 

HERFQRD (.ffrtw/t.-)— T he Story of 
Religion in England ; a Book for 
Yoimg Folk. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5r. 

INGEL OW ( Jean ) — The Little 
Wonder-horn. With Fifteen Illus- 
trations. Small Svo. price ar. 61/. 

KER {David) — ' Ins . Boy Slave in 
Bokhara: a Tale of Central Asia, 
l^ith Illustrations. Crown Svo. price 
5 ^- 

The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. price 5 j. 

LEANDER {Richard) — Fantastic 
Stories. Translated from the German 
by Paulina B. Granville. With Eight 
Full-page Illustrations by M. E. 
Fraser-Tytler. Crown Svo. price 5r. 

LEE (//ofwA’)— FI er Title of Honour. 

A Book for Girls. New Edition. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
price 5r, 

LE WIS {Mary A.) -A Rat with Three 
Tales. With Four Illustrations by 
Catherine F. Frere. Price 5 a 

Little Minnie’s Troubles : an Every- 
day Chronicle. W'ith Four Illustra- 
tions by W. li. Hughes. Fcap. price ! 
3A 6d. 

MC CLINTOCK (Z.)— Sir Sp.angle 
A.ND THE Dingy Hen. Illustrated. 
Scpiare crown Svo. price 2.?. dZ 

MAC KENNA {S. y.)— -P lucky Fe^ 
lows, a Book for Boys. With Six 
Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Svo. price 3.r. ftf. 

At School with an Old Dr.a.goon. 
With '•Six Illustrations. Third 
loiition. Crown Svo. price S-f. 

MALDEN {II. Z'.)— Princes AND Prin- 
cesses ; Two Fairy Tales. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 


NAAKE [ y . 71) —Slavonic Fairy 
Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources, With 
Four Illustrations. Crown Svo. price 
5a 

PELLE TAN{E.) —The Desert Pastor. 
Jean Jarousseau. Translated from 
the French, By Colonel E. P. De 
L’Hoste, With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. price 3^. 6d, 

REANEY {Airs. G. — Waking and 

Working ; or, From Girlhood to 
Womanhood. With a Fronti.spiece. 
Crown Svo. price 5.?. 

Sunbea,m Willie, and other Stories. 
Three Illustrations. Royal i6mo. 
price lA 6d. 

Blessing and Blessed ; a Stoiy of 
Girl Life. . Crown Svo, cloth, price 5 j. 

Sunshine Jenny and other Stories. 
3 Illustrations. Royal i6mo. cloth, 
price lA 6d. 

ROSS {Mrs. E), (‘Nelsie Brook’) — 
Daddy’s Pet. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With Six Illustrations. 
Royal i6mo. price u. 

SADLER {S. W) A’.W—The African 
Cruiser: a Midshipman’s Adventures 
on the West Coast. With Three 
Illustrations. Secoml Edition. Cl■ov^’n 
Svo. price 31. 6d. 

Seeking his Fortune, and other Storie.s, 
With Four Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
price 3r. 6d. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy 
Land, Illustrated with Nine Etching.s. 
Square crown Svo. price 3 j‘. 6d. 

STRETTON {llesba), Author of ‘Jessica’s 
First Prayer.’ 

Michel , Lorio’s Cross and other 
Stories. With Two Illustrations. 
Royal i6mo. price ir. 6(i. 

The Storm of Life. With Ten Illu.s- 
trations. Sixteenth Thousand. Royal 
i6mo. price i.r. 6d. 

The Crew of the Dolphin. Illus- 
trated, Thirteenth Thousand. Royal 
161110. price ir. 67. '' 
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STRE TTON {Jiesba), Author of Jessica’s 
First Prayer.’ . 

Gassy. Thirty-fourth Thousand. With 
Six Illustrations. Royal i6mo. price 
IX. 6d. 

The King’s Servants. Thirty-eighth 
Thousand. With Eight Illustrations. 
Royal i6nio. price ix. 6d. 

Lost Gip. Fifty-fourth Thousand. 
With Si.x Illustrations. Royal i6ino. 
price IX. 6d. 

Also a handsomely bound Edition, with 
Twelve Illustrations, piice 2 x. M. 

David Lloyd’s La.st WTll. With 
Four Illustrations. Royal i6mo. 
price 2 x. 6f/. 

The Wonderful Life. Twelfth 
Thousand. Fcap. Svo. price 2 x. (id. 

A Night and a Day. With Frontis- 
piece. Eighth Thousand. Royal 
i6mo. limp cloth, price (id. 

Friends till De.\th. With Illustra- 
tion.s and Frontispiece. Twentieth 
Thousand. Royal i6mo. price ix. 6r/. j 
limp cloth, price (id. 


STREET ON {Hcsba), Author of ‘Jessica’s 
First Prayer.’ 

Two Christmas Stories. With 
Frontispiece. P’ifteenth Thousand. 
Royal i6mo. limp cloth, price (id. 
MICHF.L Lorio’s Cross, and Left 
Alone. With Frontispiece. Twelfth 
Thou.sand. Royal i6mo. limp cloth, 
price (d. 

Old Transome. With P'ronti.spiece. 
Twelfth Thousand. Royal i6mo. 
limp cloth, price (d. 

Taken from ‘ The King’s Sersaants.’ 
The Worth of a Baev, and How 
Apple-Tree Court was Won. With 
Frontispiece. Fifteenth Thousand. 
Royal l6mo. limp cloth, price (d. 

SuNNYLAND STORIES. By the Author ot 
‘ Aunt Mary’s Bkui Pie. ’ Illustrated. 
Small Svo. price 3x. (d, 

WHITAKER {F7tVY;/o-)— C hristy’s In - 
heritance. A London Story. Ilius- 
tratf^d. Royal i6mo. price is. (d. 

ZIMMER N (//.)— Stories in Precious 
Stones. With Si.x Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, price S-v 



OF THE COLLECTED EDITIONS OF 


MR, TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION, 


COMPLETE IN SEVEN OCTAVO VOLUMES. 
Cloth, price loj. (ui. per vol. ; 12s. 61 , Roxburgh bittding. 
Contents. 


-MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
-MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
-PRINCESS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


Vol. IV.— IN MEMORIAM and MAUD. 
V.— IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
VI.-IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

VIL— DRAMAS. 


TUB AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


IN SIX VOLUMES. Bound in cloth, 3S.r. 6,/. 

Contents. 

Vol. l.-EARLY POEMS and ENGLISH I Vol. IV.-THE PRINCESS and MAUD, &. 


II. -LOCKSLEY^^' hALL, LUCRE. ^ f ^ 

* TIUS, and other Poems. 6^. MEMORIAM. 6j. 

III. -THE IDYLLS OF THE KING, Vl.-QUEEN MARY and HAROLD 

complete, is, 6 d. ys. 

T/tis Edition can also be had bound in half-morocco, Roxburgh, frice i.f. 6 d. per vol. extra. 


THE CABINET EDITION, 


COMPLETE IN«TWELVE VOLUMES. 


Vol. I.— EARLY POEMS. Illu.strated with Vol. VI.- 
a Photographic Portrait of Mr. 

Tennyson. 


II.-ENGLISH IDYLLS, and other 
POEMS. Containing an Engraving 
of Mr. Tennyson’s Restidence at 


III.— LOCKSLEY HALL, and other 
POEMS. ^yith an Engraved 
Picture of Farringford. 


IV.-LUCRETIUS, and other POEMS. 
Containing an Engraving of a Scene 
in the G.arden at Swaiaston. 


V.- IDYLLS OF THE KING. With 

aii Autotype of the Bust of Mr. XII 

Tennyson by T. Woolner, R.A. 1 

^ * These Voiumes may be had separately, or the Edition 
case, price 32J. 


■IDYLLS_ OF THE KING. Illus- 
trated with an Engraved Portmit of 
‘ Elaine,’ front a Photographic .Study 
by Julia M. Cameron. 

-IDYLLS OF THE KING. Con- 
taining an Engraving of ‘Arthur,’ 
from a Photographic Study by Julio 
M. Cameron. 

-THE PRINCESS. With an En- 
graved Frontispiece. 

-MAUD and ENOCH ARDEN. 
With a Picture of 'Maud,' taken 
from a Photographic Study by Julis 
M. Cameron. 

-IN MEMORIAM. With a Stee: 
Engraving of Arthur H. llallam 
engraved from a picture in posse.ssioi 
of the Author, by J. C. Annytage. 

-QUEEN MARY: a Drama. Witl 
Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 

—HAROLD: a Drama. With Fronti.'; 
piece by Walter Crane. 

omplete, in a handsome ornameutal 


THE MINIATURE EDITION, 


Bound in 


IN THIRTEEN VOLUMES. 

Contents. 

•ol I-POilMS. Vol.VIL— IDYLLS OF THE KING, 

’ll — POEMS, VIII.— IN MEMORIAM. 

■ IX.-PRINCESS. 

OF THE KING. X.— MAUD. 

OF THE KING. XL— ENOCH ARDEN. 

OF THE KING. Xlt.-QUEEN-MA^’. ^ 

Vol. Xm— HAROLD. r j 

Bound in imitation ''vel lt^^^^ ^ed'-iBn’giit and gilt edge,s, in 
I his in -plain binding and case, pri(Sf 
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